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In his room, a white mistress visits her bfack servant— 

.. then she opened her mouth, 
let It go all sort of slack and 
moved it, moved the lips as if 
they were hungry for flesh, and 
I put my lips over her mouth and 
she worked it and used her 
tongue and her teeth and made 
those noises in the throat and 
it was like a bomb bursting 
between our bellies. 

"All the time in that room, 
more than an hour, there was 
not a word said, [ust noises; there 
was no happiness, not any [oy, 
not any laughter, just something 
that had to come out.... 

"It seemed to me os if she and 
I were struggling in that room on 
that bed to find a safe place or 
place of compromise where the 
whites and the coloreds could 
stand and talk without trickery 
and without distrust.« . •" 
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The facfr itself of causing the existence of a human 
being is one of tho most responsible actions in the 
range of human life* To undertake this responsibility, 
to bestow a life which may be either a curse or a 
blessing, unless the being on whom it is bestowed 
will have at least the ordinary chances of a desirable 
existence, is a crime against that being* 

J. S. MILL: On Liberty 
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JEsus, can I hate the white nian- From the pit of iny 
stomach, right up to my throat, sometimes the hate fills 
me. Goddam the white man. That’s what they sing in 
the streets of Johannesburg, The Kaffir work gangs sing 
it to put swing into the work and the whites stand 
around and take the English and American visitors to see 
it and say “The old rhythm of Africa”; but the words 
which they don’t understand say “Goddam the white 

man.” , . .. 

And the white women. Worse, much worse than me 

men. The evil ones, the cruel white bitch. Goddam the 

white woman. She has nothing to do except be superior. 

We are the servants who must do the work that gives 

her the time to be superior. She lies on the beach, goes 

to the races, goes to the parties, all the parties, steppmg 

with her long white legs like the secretary bird that steps 

dainty to find snakes in the grass. 

The white men are stupid. That is plain to see. You 
have to go far and search deep before you find a wmte 
man who is clever in this country. The sun fries up Iheir 
brains. They lie in the sun of the beaches and try em 
selves brown; some are nearly as black as my mother. 
You would think, Now that’s a strange thing for people 
to do who can’t be in the same room with a colored 
But there it is. There they lie, all day on the beach at 
Muizenberg, St. James, Gordon’s Bay, the Strand; ive 
seen them lying there with oil rubbed into them to m^e 
a good deep fry. One day all the white people are going 
to be black. That’s going to be a day. There s going to 
be a lot of laughing that day. But I won t see it. It s a 
long way off. They must still make a lot more mjus i 

before that day is sent upon them. , n t. ui 

People say and they write, One day we shall be able to 
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iTVi* hrothers; all that is needed is a little 
live tog^ _ ^ brothers, half brothers; 

generoat^ of us are half brothers or sisters to over 
rX wKU. My faa.er was a Dutch Refonned 
rZch minister and my mother was a Basuto woman He 
act me before he was married. My mother was one of the 
1-rls in the kitchen. When his seed took m her he threw 
L out of the kitchen-“Get out of my house, you bloody 
harlot ” he said. She went to a pondokkie on the Cape 
nats ’a hut made of corrugated iron and planks tied up 
with string and wire, and there she had the child me. 
Nothing from him. Never heard from him for the rest 
of her life. He gets married to a fat, white Boer girl. 
He’s an bid man now living respected in Cape Town. 
He’s got three girls and four sons, two of them also 
ministers. There, now, are my seven half brothers and 
sisters. A big family—divided. If I go to the half brother 
who is a minister and say, “Hullo, half brother, how s 
our old father?” I will spend that night in Roeland Street 
jail and many other ni^ts too. He’s a big half brother. 
Perhaps he’ll just smash my jaw in. They do a lot of that, 
our half brothers. My friend Jan who worked at Mailin’s 
metal works in Wynberg, he said to a man, a white man, 
he said, “Doesn’t the Book say we are all brothers in 
Christ?” That’s all he said; said it a little cheeky like, but 
for a joke. Three days later he’s lying dead in Wynberg 
Hospital. The white man hit him all over the head with 
one of those iron pipes, the pipes for carrying water, hit 
him ev6n when he was on the ground; his skull was all 
split open. And what happens to the white man? Nothing. 
&lf-defense. I said I wih speak up and say what hap¬ 
pened; but the sergeant at the police station says, “Watch 
it, jong. You want to lie dead too in Wynberg Hospital?” 

So I said nothing. I went away to Constantia. I went 
to work on the vines there because that man was always 
coming to Matlin’s iron works and I knew he wanted to 
see the end of me. Well, that’s the way it is. The happy, 
smiling people of South Africa; they never complain. They 
dress up all nice at New Year and hold Coon’s carni¬ 
val, all the music of the colored people—^very musical, 
you know—^simple, lovable people. And look at them 
smiling while they sell flowers there in Cape Town. Take 
a photograph to show the folks at home what fat, smiling 
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people they are in their simple ways. The simple life; we 
whites have lost so much by losing that down-to-earth 
simplicity. Jesus, the bastards are stupid. Bone from the 
shoulder up. 

My mother lived in that pondokkie on the Cape Flats 
where it’s dry and hot, hot sand, no water, the bush 
coming right up to the door. The rains come in and the 
wind blows through the place. “Hold on,” said my mother. 
“Johannes, hold on to that wall while I hold a little on 
this.” And the wind blows. June, July, the rains come, 
like buckets turned over by a gang of mad gods trying to 
swill us away. The rains come and the water runs in the 
loose sand without anything to check it, no gutters, 
ditches, walls. Soon it is floating the hens off and all the 
rubbish from the rubbish heaps starts to sort itself out 
and go off on separate journeys, and my mother says, “Jo¬ 
hannes, get some stones, boy, and put them up against 
the walls”; but she is dreaming of the time when she 
was in her own Basutoland. 

The Flats are just sand. There are no stones. So we 
each pick us a tree and climb up and I tell her or she 
tells me which wall is floating away now. When the water 
goes down we go and find the walls and the roof and 
perhaps we find other walls as well and it may be we 
have a bigger house than we had before the flood— 
or somebody finds our walls and then we have a smaller 
house. 

My mother was bitten by a snake when I was about 
seven or eight years old and she died there in the pon¬ 
dokkie. A doctor can’t come all that way out to the Cape 
Flats. And anyway, how will the doctor know? It was in 
the summer. It was very hot under the corrugated roof. 
We had only the one room of corrugated iron and it 
was like a bake oven. But there was no shade out¬ 
side. So she had to make the best of it and die in the 
room. There was no water,* not enough for her. She 
was very thirsty in her dying. I gave her one of my 
glass marbles to suck. It went down her throat when 
she died and I never got it back, A person can’t put his 
fingers down his dead mother’s throat. But it was my 
best marble. I only had two others. 

When my mother died there in the pondokkie the fat 
woman in the next pondokkie who had six children took 
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me in. We all dug the hole for my mother in the hot 
sand and put some heavy rubbish on top of it so that the 
dogs around there wouldn't dig her up, and then the 
woman said, “You’re too small to look after yourself. 
Bring your pondokkie next to mine. We make mine big¬ 
ger.” And she looked after me for a time. But she was 
always getting drunk on berry wine which she made 
from those little berries that grow in the Flats, We al] 
had to go and pick berries all day; and then she made 
the wine and put in methylated spirits which her oldest 
boy got in Wynberg at the place he worked. And then 
the people from the Flats came along there at night and 
sat outside in the moonlight or in the light of a fire that 
we had to chop the wood for and they drank the berry 
wine and did ^ sorts of unnatural things to each other, 
the women as well as the men; and sometimes the bigger 
boys and the bigger girls did these things that you mustn’t 
say the words of because nobody will understand what 
you’re talking about. A man there said he would give me 
a watch if I did this thing with him. It was a wrist watch; 
it looked like a gold watch. I said go to hell, because 
they hurt you; the older boys said the men hurt you 
badly. So I said go to hell with your bladdy watch. An¬ 
other boy took the watch; he was much older. He got 
hanged for having that watch. It came off a dead white 
boy. The white boy was killed with a bicycle'chain down 
near Zeekoe Viet, which is a sort of lake at the end of the 
Flats. I don’t know if the man killed the white boy. He 
probably got the watch from somebody else. Stuff like 
that gets around quickly. Last man’s an old maid, or a 
hanged man; that’s a game they play. When I killed a 
fellow I never took a thing off him. But that was after all 
the business with the white woman and that is long after 
I left the Flats. 

The woman I stayed with in the Flats gave me away 
to another woman who lived in a slum in Plumstead. She 
had a house made of bricks, but we had to sleep eight 
in a small room with one bed and there was always 3 
piece of tin over the window hole so no air ever got into 
the place and it stank to make you sick. The eldest girl 
was silly in the head; she was fourteen or so and she 
smoked dagga and was stupid. She couldn’t hold her water 
w en she was asleep, so the floor in the morning was like 
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an overflow and the stuff soaked into the wood floor 
and never got any air and Jesus the stink. My stomach 
used to go up and down like a lift, right up, ri^t down I 
went to sleep outside in the back yard. Hen dung was 
better than that stuff that stupid girl made. Her brother 
called her “paint remover.” 

Very nice suburb, Plumstead; very nice houses there 
and a big recreation ground for cricket and rugby and 
tennis courts. Europeans only, of course. But we used 
to go there in the early morning and chuck a ball around 
and play a sort of cricket. But you can’t play cricket 
with a tennis ball. We could only get tennis balls. We 
would go into the bushes at the back of the tennis courts 
and wait for them to come over. Those fat Afrikaner 
girls jumping around in their white skirts on their water¬ 
melon legs would always be sailing tennis balls over the 
wire. You get them quick and go. They scratch around 
for quarter of an hour looking for the ball. “Haven’t you 
found it yet, William?” “Can’t find it anywhere.” “Never 
mind, then, we’ll have to use one of the new ones.” 

And golf balls. The golf course was lower down where 
the Flats began. You could go and be a caddy there for 
sixpence and you could be a stupid caddy who never 
found a ball. Then in the evening you come back and 
collect. You see how stupid they are when you go as a 
caddy, Jesus, the way they talk. And the women; one day 
I earned for a woman all done up and full of ^n and 
she s miles behind everybody and the balls are going like 
crazy birds into the bush. She gets so wUd when she slogs 
three times and misses that she turns on me and says 
it’s my fault. I’m putting her off her game and then she 
slogged at me with an ironic that would have taken my 
head off if I hadn’t dropped the bag and run. I left her 
there nearly a mile from the clubhouse and she had to 
carry the bag herself. So she reported me to the club and 
they watched out for me and wouldn’t-let me caddy again. 
So some of us went one m‘ght and filled up all the holes 
and chucked the flags in the bush. We jammed up the 
holes tight with stones and fixed the green with a piece 
of old iron, dug it up. The big match had to be postponed 
on the Sunday and the Dutch Reformed minister in Plum¬ 
stead said it served them right, Tliey had to sit in the 
clubhouse all afternoon and drink gin. 
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I didn’t stay long in that house in Plumstead, The 
woman went to jaU and the oldest boy was in the Black 
Spider gang which was a gang of skoUies and they had 
killed quite a few people down on the Flats—colored peO' 
pie, Kaffirs and whites. The Black Spiders killed you if 
they caught you alone in the bush. They had an Alsatian 
dog, all ribs and a bad temper, and they set tltat on a 
person and let the dog tear the person’s throat out. I 
never saw this thing but Japie, the oldest boy, told me 
when they did it. And if they caught a person there on 
the Flats near a fence they rubbed his neck backwards 
and forwards on the barbed wire till he was dead. It was 
the Black Spiders that got in the papers; they were 
called the terror of the Flats. There was a great fuss in 
the paper. So the Spiders went down Zeekoe VIei way 
and used to get the people that went in the sand dunes 
there, the girls and boys going for a good time. The brains 
of the gang was an Indian boy, Ghamet. He was a real 
vicious one. He had the cou^ in his lung. 

He came once to the house there in Plumstead after the 
old lady had gone to jail and he was smoking dagga and 
coughing and cursing. We were all scared and went out. 
He made the goofy girl take all her clothes off and 
dance for him; but she couldn’t dance, not a step—she 
was too stupid for that—so he made her jump in the air 
while he hit at her legs with a stick. I hear he died in 
Wynberg Hospital of tKe cough. Everybody dies of the 
cough. You cough your lungs out and die. Or you get 
syph as well and then you go quicker. They say you 
scream like a hound when you have the syph and the 
cough together. 

I didn’t want to stay there in that house because of 
the Spiders and the police but I didn’t know where 1 
could go. I was eleven or so at that time and always 
hungry. Never could get enough to eat. The woman 
cooked once a day whatever she could get and there 
were eleven of us there because the two boys in the 
next house also ate witli the woman. I don’t know why. 

didn’t get much because the big ones 
go 1 1, T^ey Jijj; yQ^ were cheeky or tried to 

timcs I could get enough in my 
lanHc ^ when the mealies were coming up in tlie 
on e edge of the Flats, There was a big place 
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there that I think three or four white men ran on the 
side where they grew mealies and cabbages and carrots 
and watermelons, I went there when the mealies were 
just getting ripe and ate them raw. Very juicy with a milky 
juice they are then. And the carrots, if you could get 
them were good; but they were right in the middle of 
the place and there was always somebody about. You 
couldn’t go at night because there were traps in the place. 
The oldest boy said they had a gun trap; you tripped on 
a wire and your head was blown off. 

Also what I did to stop being hungry was go in the 
pine woods in Plumstead and get pine cones, the big ones 
that have the nuts in them. Then you crack the nuts on 
a stone and inside there is a soft white flesh, like marrow. 
But you have to eat a big pile of those to fill your belly, 
and your arm gets tired cracking the nuts. 

Sometimes the carts came up from the lands piled high 
with watermelons or carrots, and if you ran along be¬ 
hind something was sure to fall off. If the load was high 
and the driver couldn’t see you, something did come off. 
And there were the fish carts coming up from Kalk Bay 
stacked high with fish. You could call out and the colored 
man driving would sometimes throw you a harder or a 
mackerel. But fish isn’t very filling. Meat is what you 
crave for—a tough piece of meat as big as a plate. Squir¬ 
rels we used to eat if we could get them. But they are 
quick and always high in the trees. We made catapults 
with thick rubber and they could knock a squirrel 
down if he stopped stUl long enough. Also turtle dove, 
but there isn’t much meat on a turtle dove. One day three 
of us were so hungry for meat we made plans to dnve 
off a cow into the bush and kill it and carve it up and 
cook it there in the bush. But a cow is very valu^le 
property and if we had been caught we would have had 
hell knocked out of us. The Afrikaner is a man for his 
cattle—touch my cow, you touch me—and a colored boy 

fooling with cows is asking for curtains. 

The old lady went to jail because of one of those Afri¬ 
kaners. She went to this white missis twice in the week 
to do the scrubbing and she always took a carrier bag 
with her and broujit back something in it—some stffie 
bread or a piece of cake, sometimes old clothes. 
day she takes a jar of the missis’ jam. The missis made 
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hundreds of pots of jam and kept them up on a shell 
and so she took one of these jars because there was so 
many she thought the missis won’t notice. But that day 
that very day, &ere was the policeman getting out of th; 
black maria and he comes in and we are all sitting eat¬ 
ing, and the jam is on the table. He says, “My God, you’re 
eating it” and the woman says, “What am I supposed to 
do with it, then—^smear it on my bladdy arse?” And the 
policeman hits her on the mouth and takes her by the 
arm, dragging her to the black maria. We all laughed 
when she said that to him, so he reported her for resist¬ 
ing arrest and I don’t know what else, and she went to jail 
for one month. One pot of jam. That’s what made it so 
bad for her because she was so angry that she said in the 
court, “Why the missis send the police after me for one 
pot of jam? Why don’t she send the police when I take 
the sausage and when I take the half sheet and when I 
take the old vest what klein baas Michael can’t wear no 
longer? Why don’t she send the police then?” 

But the missis never knew about those thin gs and the 
foolish woman makes it worse for herself. You have to 
steal those kind of things. That’s a known thing. All 
colored women go scrubbing or cooking or cleaning with 
a carrier bag. How she would have fed us if she hadn’t 
brought stuff back—and it wasn’t much stuff—I don’t 
know. I had a pair of pants from that boy Michael, a 
pair of his old school pants with a hole in them, and 
those were the only pants I had for four and a half years, 
I never got another pair till the other woman I went to in 
Wynberg laid her hands on some that her missis’ boy 
couldn’t wear. They hoard the stuff up, hang on to it. 
Only a few say to their cleaning women, “Here’s some 
old stuff I don’t want. Take it.” The others keep it and 
try and sell it to the Jews or put it in their church bazaar 

or cut it up for polishing rags. I have seen this all the 
time. 

The woman’s man was dead. He used to be on a fish¬ 
ing boat at Kalk Bay and the boat sank. They say it was 
a rotten boat; the planks were all rotting away. 

I didn’t want to stay there in Plumstead after the 
woman went to jail and there was nobody to get any food 
or cook it. We ^ went to other houses there in the slum 
and asked if we could eat. We couldn’t all go to the same 
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house of course, and sometimes some were lucky and 
others weren’t. So I thought I would go to the Catholic 
church in Wynberg and say I wanted a home. I knew they 
sometimes found a home for you amongst the people. 
Sometimes they sent you to an orphanage. That I 
didn’t want, but I thought I would try and see what 
they did. I went to the priest there and asked him if 
he knew a person who was wanting a boy. I was about 
fnnrippn or so and I knew some colored women didn’t 
“"tog in a boy if he could go out to work and 
bring in some money. The priest was very nice. He said 
he wouldn’t send me to an orphanage and said I must 
come back in two days. He gave me a shilling. That 
the first money I had ever had in my hand. I bought a big 
piece of meat with it and took it into the woods and 
cooked it all for myself. I felt so good after that meat 
I could have lifted Table Mountain up and thrown it into 
the sea. When I went back—“My boy, I’ve found you a 
very nice home with very nice people; but they want to 
see you first.” So we went along down into the slum and 
there was a very neat house with a woman and a man 
and they had a grown-up girl who worked in the shirt 
factory. They were all dressed very neat and the house 
was clean with a cloth on the table. They asked me a lot 
of things and 1 told them ah the good things that I thought 
they would like to hear and they said yes, so the pnest 
went away and I stayed. I don’t think I was fourteen. I 
must have been younger than that. But I don t even know 
how old I am now, so it doesn’t matter. The priest said 
I must see if I couldn’t come to his school for a time. 

The two people said yes to that too. 

This house was in the slum in Wynberg. It was a much 
bigger slum than the ones in Plumstead, which was only 
two or three streets. This one was nearly half a mile 1^*^S 
and a quarter of a mile wide and packed tight ^ 

houses and sheds and brothels and shebeens and God 
knows what. To go there then when I was a boy was 
just like afterwards it was to go to Cape Town and see 
how big that was. It makes you feel frightened that you 
will just disappear, walk in one of those doors there m 
one of those houses and never come out the other sid^ 
The day the priest took me to the house we had to wa 
through a lot of streets and there were all the people 
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looking as if they were all Spiders, all skollies. There were 
kids without any clothes on at all; they were running in the 
street and the street was full of their rubbish. There was 
an old mattress in the street and bicycle wheels. It was 
so big to me then I had to take hold of the priest’s hand. 
He didn’t seem to mind that, but then you can never 
understand these white priests. They go and live down 
there in the slums, they live in the slums in Cape Town, 
they live with the Kaffirs if they can at Langa and up in 
Sophiatown in Jo’burg, they live there and that’s one hell 
of a place. A man can’t understand that. There must be 
something wrong with them. To have a white skin and 
come there all amongst the coloreds and the Malays and 
the Kaffirs. The smell is bad enough. If you haven’t 
smelled that smell you haven’t really smelled a smell. 
Jesus, it bums your nostrils, bums them just like pep¬ 
per. And it bums all the way down. It’s no wonder all the 
people die of the cough; they must have all their tubes 
and lungs burnt raw with that smell. The goddam white 
man says, “I can smell these Kaffirs and these coloreds 
a mile off. That’s what you have to put up with; it’s really 
too bad, what we have to put up with. And then people 
say we are harsh, we are inhuman; but they smell.” Now 
here’s a funny thing: when you see the poor whites, 
there’s not so many now as there was, but they smell 
Just as bad. What the stupid white men forget was that 
all people smell bad when,they have no water, no soap, 
no bath and no towel. 

I saw a towel for the first time there in the slum in 
Wynberg when I went to that house. Those people were 
really nice—^Williams, Really nice. They had to live in a 
slum because he didn’t get much money and her mother 
gave them that house for nothing. It belonged to an In¬ 
dian who had some shebeens there and he had a car and 
a gang to work for him and he lived in Claremont in 
a double-story house—^very rich; he had houses there in 
ffie slum and houses in district six in Cape Town which 
is the biggest slum. This Indian had these houses and he 
gave Mrs, Williams one because she was a nurse and the 
women came to her to have the kids taken out of them— 
the women from the brothel. But they were nice respec¬ 
table people. Mr, Williams worked at the Railway Hotel. 
He brou^t back lots of stuff from there. Every morn- 
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ing I would go with him up to the hotel and outside at 
the back there were six big dustbins and next to the 
dustbins was always a big pile of toast. This was the 
leftovers from breakfast; the pile was nearly up to my 
waist. I took this in a sack and went back down and Mrs. 
Williams would keep some and share some out. The In¬ 
dians used to keep big tins of brandy in her house some¬ 
times. The brandy was in those big paraffin tins and 
because he was a clever man he always brought a bottle 
of the brandy for the Williamses so that we could all 
have a drop. Mr. Williams could get sweet drunk and 
then you would hear what he thought of the goddam 
white men. Otherwise he never said much. He had been 
only once in jail. I don’t know why, but Mrs. Williams 
always said to him, “Remember that tronk, hey?” when 
he was getting fed up and wanted to go out and do some¬ 
thing. , « i-, T. 

The house was with six others and they were all filthy. 

Two along was a brothel and that was the dirtiest of all 
the six. There were four girls there and they had to work 
very hard, Mrs. Williams said often, “Poor girls, I feel 
very sorry for them now. They work harder than anybody 
in the street.” The police were always coming there, but 
the place never got shut up and the girls never went to 
jail. It was for information the police came there. They 
let the place stay open because they could get all the 
news there about the gangs. Often one gang would go 
there and talk a bit about another gang that they didn’t 
like and then that gang would find itself in trouble, some 
of them would be picked up and go to jail. Both sides used 

th&t 

Some nights the girls got a bad time with drunks or 
skollies and then you could hear the shouting from the top 
of Table Mountain. Those girls could shout.^ My God, 
they went on. Once tliey started tliere wasn t anything 
to stop them. And they had to shout like that every now 
and again. All colored people must do that. You would 
blow up and burst if you didn’t. Like those blassoppies 
you can catch off the breakwater at Kalk Bay, a small 
fish with a big mouth and when you pull him out of the 
water he blows himself up like a balloon—horrible sight, 
he goes yellow. He wants you to chuck him back. But 
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I never chucked them back; I let them blow up and lie 
there on the breakwater. 

They gave me a nice room there in the house and 1 
had an old shirt of Mr. Williams* and the lady brought 
me home a pair of pants one day from her missis. She 
worked in the mornings in Wynberg for a very good 
missis; she was an old English lady with ulcers on her 
legs and not very rich. She adopted children from the 
clinic—white children when their mothers were dead or 
divorced, and there was a small native girl to help her 
who lived in the house at the back and Mrs. Williams went 
in the mornings to do cooking. The lady always gave 
her things. It was a poor house, not any bigger than Mrs. 
WDliams’. I went there once to cut some wood for the 
lady and she gave me a glass of milk and two big chunks 
of brown bread with jam. The clinic gave her stuff for 
the children she looked after, and when she was finished 
with it she gave it to Mrs. Williams. There’s what is so 
strange. The lady was very poor and she could have gone 
and sold that stuff to the Jews, but no, she gives it away. 
The rich people sell their stuff to the Jews. I will never 
get the hang of that. That lady was the only white person 
I have ever met I really liked. The only one. But she 
was not an Afrikaner. She couldn’t talk Afrikaans. She 
was front England a long time ago and she always wanted 
to go back there but she never had the money. She died 
in that small house. Kemms Road. 

The Williamses went to the Catholic church and they 
said I must come too. That I didn’t mind because it was 
so nice and clean in the church and always so cool. I 
never understood all that went on there, but it was clean 
and cool and sounded always so respectable. I tried to go 
to the school next to the church but I couldn’t sit still 
all that time in the school. I couldn’t understand all they 
said there. After a time I would go to sleep or I asked 
please to leave the room and then I went off down into 
the slum and played with the other boys. We would go 
down to the golf course at Plumstead or to the aero- 
drome or tlie race course. We had a way of getting into 
the race course and watching the races. That was good 
sport to see the horses. 

The only trouble in that nice house was the girl. She 
was a bitch. She worked in the shirt factory at Wynberg 
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up by Wynberg Station and she got very good money. 
Always buying clothes and bangles and such like things. 
She was very fair and twice she was picked up by white 
boys for a white girl. They took her in a car to Wynberg 
Park. She was always wanting to pt away and go to live 
in Cape Town. I think she was sixteen or so. She said I 

was bladdy scum. 

Mrs. Williams said, “The Lord will pay you out for 
those things you say to Johannes, He 11 pay you out, just 
you wait and see. All people has got to be kind to each 

other or they go to hell.” „ ^ 

But the girl didn’t believe all that stuff. Only Mrs. 
Williams believed that stuff, but then she was already a 
kindly woman, so it was after her nature. But that girl, 
there was nothing good enough for her. “Look at those 
marks on the cloth,” she says at the supper. Why must 

we be like bladdy skollies?” 

So I said, “The skollies don’t eat off a table. 

“Hold your bladdy mouth, scum,” she says and, man, 

I laugh and I hold my mouth with my hand and then 
Mr. Williams laughs and Mrs. Williams can t help laugh¬ 
ing. Only the girl doesn’t laugh. ^ ^ 

Only once was she like a human being with me. That 
was when she stole some things from Ackerman’s bazaar 
and she came back looking very funny. I thought, She s 
looking strange; what’s she been up to? She went to her 
room and closed the door, so I made an excuse to go m 
and there on the bed was the stuff. I could see she had 
stolen it, so I thought. Yes, now I’m airways bladdy 
scum, am I? So I said, just out of my head, You stole 
that from Ackerman’s.” I just thought Ackerman s. 

didn’t know. , , , 

And she went red and didn’t know what to do, and 

she got up and put the peg in the door and said what was 
I going to do about it and I said Vm going to tell. She 
said, “Please, Johannes, don’t tell, please.” But I stuck 
it out. “No,” she said, “please, Johannes, and it was 
very nice to hear how she could call me Johannes all 

whining like that and not bladdy scum. 

I felt good with that. I said, “All right, what can you 

give me so that I don’t tell?” and 

and I said, “Not bladdy good enough, _ kiddy like me 
skollies say, “Not bladdy good enough, sis,” and then she 
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said she would take her clothes off for me and let me 
play with her just how I wanted. I said all right. 

“But not now, later. Tonight.” 

I said, “No, now.” 

“No, you mad. My mother comes home just now. No. 
Tonight.” 

But she was very nice then and called me Johannes. 
Of course she never did it. Always said, “Later, Jo¬ 
hannes,” always had an excuse. She was so close, that 
one. There’s lots of them, especially those that are nearly 
white. Think it’s a mortal sin to let a man play a bit with 
you. They have to get married first. I’ve known a lot of 
them like that. There’s even some who won’t let a white 
boy touch them. When I worked up in Constantia on the 
vines there were three white boys who used to come aloni» 
the vines to see if there were any nice girls picking and 
then they would say to the girl, “Give you two shillings if 
you come over to the woods there in your lunchtime,” 
but they wouldn’t. We used to say to the girls, “Go, 
man, go; then we can get those bastards into trouble” 
because they were young boys full of heat and not par¬ 
ticular what they did or where. They wouldn’t have been 
careful to see nobody was watching them. We could have 
got the foreman after them and then the girl could have 
told the police and there could have been a lot of trou¬ 
ble. But no. “What do you think I am? A bladdy whore?” 
And they wouldn’t go. 

I didn’t really want that girl anyway. She used- to make 
me laugh. I would have laughed all the time. And she 
wasn’t pretty. I like pretty girls and they must smell nice. 
Their hair must smell nice. I wanted to eat more than 
I wanted to play with girls. I could never get enough to 
eat. The Williamses didn’t eat much; very good food they 
had but never much of it. The girl hardly ate because 
she was frightened of getting fat, so they had dainty meals. 
It was a great pride with them, the tablecloth, the knives 
and forks and spoons and some plates that matched up 
and the dainty meals. 

“A person must eat dainty,” the girl said. 

“A person must eat to live, not live to eat,” Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams said. 

And my stomach rolled around and groaned and even 
after supper it felt like a large empty leather bag with a 
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peanut foiling around in it. I used to hide away lots of 
that toast because I always woke up in the night with my 
stomach twisting around trying to find a left-over crumb 
or two somewhere, and then I would take out my toast 
and eat that. But the lady got to know of it and she said 
I mustn’t keep it in the room because it brought the rats. 
I had it in a tin, but she said they could smell it through 
the tin and they could smell the crumbs. If I kept it in 
the kitchen, then I would have to go through their room 
to get it, so I didn’t know what to do, I had a big jug 
of water and when I woke up in the night I drank that 
to fill up my stomach; but you could hear it swilling 
when you turned over so ihat I used to get the giggles 
and every time I get giggles I get out of control, I just go 
on laughing and laughing for hours till all my muscles ache 
and my eyes feel as if they are going to be squeezed 
out like orange pips and it gets louder and louder till it 
sounds like a man dying, taking in great breaths that roar 
down into his lungs like the wind roars in a tunnel. No¬ 
body knows why this is. I still get it. Yesterday I had it 
when I chopped off the hen’s head and it ran around the 
yard without a head. 

I used to go and trade some of the toast for other 
food, but the people in the slum didn’t think much of 
toast if they had other food and the most you could get 
was a rotten banana or tomato for six slices of toast. 
There was still the mealies, but it was much farther to 
go for them and there was only one time in the year when 
they were good to eat raw. 

When the Williamses saw I wasn’t going to stay in 
school they said they 'would find me a job. I was always 
saying to them it would be good if I could get a job and 
bring in some money because of their kindness to me. 
Also I would be able to buy food for myself. It was a good 
time for looking for a job. The war wa.s just on and the 
government was letting a lot of colored people join up, 
not to have guns, naturally, but to do work in camps 
and such like places, and for a colored man it was a good 
life, so lots went. My first job was in J.C. bazaars in 
Wynberg up on the corner of Station Road. You had to 
go there at seven o’clock and clean and then you did up 
parcels and took a barrow around to the counters to let 
them have more goods after they sold out. There were 
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two other boys there, Piet and Bobbie. Bobbie was very 
fair. He was trying to make enough money to get him 
good clothes and try and pass for white. He was a nice 
chap. Put me on to all the ways. You could get a lot out 
of the J.C. bazaars without anyone noticing. We used to 
take the stuff we didn’t want and sell it to the Jews. They 
never gave you much for it, but it was something extra. 

I started off with five shillings a week. I gave two shil¬ 
lings to Mrs. Williams and put one shilling in that old tin 
that I used to keep the toast in and then spent the other 
two shillings on meat. Every Friday I went to Achmed 
the Malay butcher and bou^t me a big piece of meat. 
I always took it to the pine woods either up by Wynberg 
Park or down in Plumstead and made me a fire with pine 
cones and grilled the meat on a stick. Sometimes I took 
along some potatoes and threw them in the fire and had 
them afterwards. Friday evening was the day of the week. 
All day the saliva would run in my mouth when I thought 
of that piece of meat. Achmed called me the lion cub. He 
thought I ate the stuff raw. Sometimes he would give 
me perselia—that is, a little bit extra. He was a big man 
with a mustache and he wore a fez. There was a poor 
white working for him serving in the shop and Achmed and 
I would often make fun of him. He was a little scraggy 
old fellow without any guts, cringing sort of chap. 
Achmed grew fat making fun of him. When he saw I 
liked it he would say, “Now here’s the rich colored boy 
coming for his meat to make him strong. Get strong, my 
boy, otherwise you’ll turn into a poor white, a poor while 
colored boy or a colored white boy, not so?” 

I would have liked to work for Achmed, but there was 
one thing I couldn’t stand and that was the way he put 
his around my shouders and pinched my muscles. He had 
soft hands that were pink and wet and it used to make 
me shiver. I don’t like that business. Some boys like it 
and they get lots of extra things if they play it right, but 
I always feel bad when they touch you and then I want 
to gig^e and they get cross. They think you’re laughing 
at them. MofiSes, that’s what we call them. Moffies. They 
don’t like women, but they like women’s clothes. We’ve 
got a lot of moffies. Lots of them dress up and have 
concerts and put lipstick on and powder. They hold their 
concerts in the town hall sometimes and the white peo- 
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pie go to them and laugh. Some of the moffies are really 
very like women and perhaps they are half a woman. 
But Achmed was not a proper moffie; he just liked fool¬ 
ing with boys. He didn’t have the moffie voice. 

Piet was a clever boy. He and Bobbie were the first 
two colored boys I met who were really clever and could 
read and write and wanted to have good jobs. Piet always 
washed his hands and combed his hair when he had to go 
into the shop and take goods to the counter. He was six¬ 
teen or seventeen. He said his father was a schoolmaster 
out at Parow in a colored school. They lived in Diep 
River, which is a sandy place below Plumstead. He came 
on the train to work. He wanted to be a schoolteacher 
too. He lived with his mother, who was colored. Piet 
was always careful and quiet and he didn’t think it was 
right that we took stuff out of the bazaar. He said we 
shouldn’t have to do it. That was the first kind of talk 
of that nature I ever heard—that it was wrong to take 
stuff when you could get hold of it. He took it too but he 
didn’t like to do it. It wasn’t fun for him as it was for 
me. I liked it. I found all sorts of ways to get the stuff 
out. Bobbie said I was a mastermind at it. And it is true 
that there I was cleverer than they were after they had 
shown me the beginnings. I made all sorts of improve¬ 
ments. I got a whole cooked ham out one Saturday mid¬ 
day at closing. I rolled it in a sack and carried it on 
my shoulder like you carry ice and I made the sack wet 
so that it dripped water and the manager said to me, 
“Don’t drip that water all over my bladdy floors; get it 
out quick,” so I ran with it through the shop and walked 
right down through Wynberg with it. Mrs. Williams was 
very pleased with it and that night she asked two of the 
girls from the brothel to come and have some. Two had 
to work but two could come out and there was a bottle 
of brandy, or half bottle, and we ate that whole ham, 
the girls and I. The Williamses just had dainty slices and 
Mr. Williams was soon drunk on the brandy. I didn’t 
have brandy. It bums you. 

It was now that I had some money and was getting 
to feel strong from all the meat and the other food that 
I ate at the bazaar that I began to think of things. I 
began to think of what I wanted and how I wanted to 
live, what kinds of jobs I wanted. Talking to Piet and 
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Bobbie probably started me off and then seeing all the 
neople in the shop, the white people and all the shop girls 
and the manager and walking through the main road at 
Wynberg on the way to work and back from work, look¬ 
ing in the windows and looking at the people; it made 
me think, and I saw how goddam stupid and stuck up 
these white people were for the most part and I thought 
I was much cleverer than the most of them. Why 
shouldn’t I have all that they had? Not to pass for white. 

I couldn’t do that. I look a real colored man. Not too 
dark, mind you, and a straight nose; but crinkly hair and 
the kind of skin that is dark deep down, all the way down 
to the meat. Not like a tan. Besides, I didn’t want to 
pass for white. I hated those goddam whites. I wanted to 
be better than a white. And that didn’t seem to me 
very difficult then. I didn’t know all the ways they have 
of keeping you down. It seemed the world was wide 
open. If you got rich you could live like the whites. What 
was to stop you building a house like the whites and 
owning farms and vines? I didn’t know about things then, 
the laws they have and the way they don’t let you build 
a house or own a farm. 

I thought the first thing is to get to read and write. 
That’s what makes the first difference. That poor white in 
Achmed’s shop couldn’t read properly and could only 
write like a baby. But I couldn’t gc to school. That was 
a waste of time. They taught you nonsense there—^history 
and geography and things that weren’t any good to any¬ 
body. I asked Bobbie if he could teach me a little. 
He didn’t want to. He said he was busy studying himself 
He was always reading books on how to behave and so 
on when we had a break in the work. So Piet started to 
teach me. He was good at it. And he said I must come 
to his house on Sundays. That’s hov/ I met his mother 
and saw how bad it was with her. She was bitter. She 
didn’t like me. She thought I was going to lead her Piet 
into evil ways because I always brought a little something 
with me to the house on Sunday, a little something 1 
picked up on the way there. She always took it and said, 
“How kind of you, Johannes,” but it burnt her fingers to 
take it. She knew where the things came from. Or Pi*^^ 
would say, “Did you get that from the house on the cor¬ 
ner of Perel Street?” and I would say, “How did yo^ 
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know?” Man, that’s the only house where they can grow 
peaches here. The others have all got sandy soil in their 
gardens and the trees die. He won’t half be mad when he 
sees his peaches gone.” 

Often I brought milk. Sundays was my milk morning, 

I gut up early and went up to the rich streets of Wynberg 
and took three or four bottles of milk where they were 
left on the step. That’s how stupid they are, these white 
people. Every Sunday the milk was there in the same 
place. Lots and lots of houses had their milk outside. I 
never went regularly to the same place. Used to give it 
a rest for a week or two. There was always plenty of 
stupid fools with their milk outside. It was very good for 
me, all that milk I drank. I got really very fat. Felt like 
a hundred pounds. And the fruit and grapes. When the 
grapes came out up in Constantia we used to go three or 
four of us every night and take a little cart and pile it 
fuU of grapes. The vineyards are so big, they stretch all 
over the hills there and halfway up the mountain that 
they can’t keep a watch on all of them. We knew those 
vineyards better than the farmers and knew where all the 
different sorts of grapes were. January and February you 
eat grapes till your stomach rattles with grape pips. And 
I didn’t smoke or dnnk. Eat. That’s all. That s why I m 
so healthy still. 

I was quick at learning. Of course tny father was a 
very clever man; they say he was one of the^ cleverest 
predikants in Cape Town, I am clever too, Piet said it 
was extraordinary how quickly I learned. Soon I could 
read the words in comics, the western comics and the 
crime-story comics. Those were the only books you 
get, Mr. Williams used to have them, lots of them. They 
passed around. I liked them very much when I 
read the words. Mr. Williams used to read them out loud, 
but you couldn’t see the. pictures while he was reading, so 
it wasn’t much fun. There were smashing crook stones of 
America in them. I learned a lot from those comics. And 
the women. Always with tom-off clothes and big tits, 
enormous tits, like Jersey cows. And then there were vam¬ 
pires and werewolves, crazy scientists and monsters. 
Those comics and the films at the Gaiety bioscope gave 
the gangs all their ideas. Which just shows you how god¬ 
dam stupid the whites are. 1 would never show pictures 
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like that or comics like that to people who had gangs and 
didn’t care what they did. I wouldn’t show them to the 
Kaffirs. The Kaffirs are dumb, ox-heads. All they learn 
they pick up from the coloreds, and the coloreds picked 
it up from the Indians and the pictures. That’s why all 
the smart gangs are run by coloreds and Indians. You 
will never find a Kaffir in Cape Town running a gang. 
They say there’s one in Jo’burg, but it isn’t of much ac¬ 
count. 

Piet didn’t read the comics much. He read books. He 
liked to do sure work, arithmetic and such like. And 
drawing. He drew very well. I asked him to draw me a . 
girl who worked in the bazaar, a colored prl who was in 
the packing department, and he drew a picture that was 
just like her. She was called Mable, half Malay, skin 
like gold dust and big eyes—a real peach. She had an 
Indian boy friend. He was very rich, had a big Buick car. 
I thought, That’s the kind of girl I want for me, no lip¬ 
stick and that nonsense, no swearing—very respectable. 

I never got a girl like that, but one day, perhaps. Now 
they all know me and are frightened of me, so perhaps 
its too late. Only the tough ones come to me or make 
eyes at me when I go, in the cafe or go to the bioscope, 
and they only make eyes at me to get something out of 
me. I can see through that. I wasn’t bom yesterday. 

That time of working at the J.C, bazaars was a very 
happy time. It was the first year I can really look back 
on and think of myself as a person. Before that I wasn’t 
anything, just a hunger, an empty belly and a pair of 
quick hands. I didn’t want to stay there, though. The work 
wasn’t very interesting and it was long hours in all that 
heat and noise. With all the food I was eating I wanted 
to do something, wanted to use my muscles. I thought 
I would stay till I was as good as Piet in reading, but 
Piet left, and so I left. It was January and I gave in my 
notice and went to the vineyards picking. That was the ' 
first time in the vineyards. It’s a good life. The lorry picks 
up all the folk at six in the morning by the Railway 
Hotel and you get into the vineyards at half past six and ■ 
spend the whole day in the sun picking the grapes. Mostly , 
women do the picking; the boys carry the boxes and load 
them on the lorries, then go with the lorries down to thi 
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packing sheds, unload them there, come back, and so it 
goes on. 

After a time I got a job in the packing sheds nailing 
the tops on the grape boxes and sticking on the labels. 
I worked next to a very nice fellow called Jacob who 
showed me how to do the nailing, how to hold the nails 
in the mouth and spit them out into the hand and drive 
them straight through the soft plank with two taps of the 
hammer. Very satisfying work. And then in the evening 
at half past six the lorry takes you all back to the Rail¬ 
way Hotel. Everybody sings going back into Wynberg, and 
the women call out jokes to the people walking up Con- 
stantia Road, They feel high and mighty riding up there 
in the lorry, and also they get part of their wages in wine 
at the end of the day. You don’t get much money at that 
job. They give you the wine instead. Very sour wine it 
was and I never drank it. But I ate grapes all day long. 
Jacob always brought a big bottle of cold tea and he used 
to give me some of that. He was about forty and a fine 
clean man. When there was no packing he was the gar¬ 
den boy. He had a cottage there on the farm. There were 
eight cottages for the farm folk over by the old slave 
cemetery. Neat white cottages with a patch of land for 
them to grow pumpkins and mealies. It was a very big 
farm, stretching halfway up the mountain. All vineyards. 
They had five lorries and the farmhouse had three cars. 

The fanner was Danie Freyer and he had two sons 
and two daughters. They were all grown up and in busi¬ 
ness. The farm was just their place of pleasure. They 
weren’t real Afrikaners. It was an old French family. 
Danie Freyer never worked on the farm. He spent all his 
time at the races or at Zeekoe Vlei where he had yachts. 
The foreman was Koos Louw—^just about as close to a 
colored man as you can get. But he was lazy and so didn’t 
chuck his weight around like some of those foremen who 
are nearly colored. He liked to sit under the vines and 
doze off on a pile of sacks or sit and look at the girls. 
I was always very polite to him and it was right tactics. 
He liked to be called baas and liked someone to fetch 
and carry for him and sometimes to tell him things he 
should have been on the watch out for, like girls stealing 
the balls of twine or the clippers. I would tell him now 
and again of these things and tell him quietly who it 
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was and where the stuff was hidden. Then he would b. 
a big man and find it all by himself and make out it wat 
his work. He would get very sarcastic then and talk to th^ 
girl for nearly an hour, because he couldn’t do much else, 
They knew he wouldn’t report them because too many oI 
them knew what he got out of the place. So there was 
no harm done to the girls, thou^ that wouldn’t have' 
worried me. It was important to get on well with him be. 
cause I had a plan in mind. I liked that farm and those 
cottages were better than the house in the slum and I 
looked about carefully to see what there was a good boy 
could do. But first I had to leam to drive. That was the 
bummg thing in my mind. I could read and write a little 
and now I wanted to drive. That was the life, to sit at 
the wheel of a lorry and feel the power of the thing. 

The driver of the lorry I worked with was a bastard., 
He was really a hard case and he hit you for no reason 
at all. There were two other drivers, but they worked 
on the top lands most of the time and up there they had 
convicts from the jail at Tokai. I didn’t want to get in 
with that lot. The warders used to make sport with the 
convicts and also with the other people, the colored peo¬ 
ple, They would say how they would get them into jail 
quicker than a wink if they didn’t do what they wanted 
and they made them do all sorts of things. I only heard. 
I never saw titiis, I never went near them. White warders 
are the devil’s children. They aren’t made the same as 
other men. Sick they are, sick all through. 

So I asked Jacob if he could teach me to drive. Some¬ 
times he took one of the lorries to the station or took 
the van and I went with him. We would stop on the way 
back and he would teach me a little driving in the sand 
road down near the dam; but he didn’t have much pa¬ 
tience and he said I was too young. I watched all he did 
and got the feel of it, and, although I couldn’t do it well, 
wjien he let me have the van for a little in the sandy road 
I knew what had to be done. I found out a fellow in the 
slum who drove a taxi for Whiteman in Wynberg and 
I made a deal with him when he brought his taxi home 
in the evening. It wasn’t a big deal, I said I wouldn’t ‘fix” 
his taxi if he taught me to drive it. He kept the taxi in a 
yard and it would have been easy to get into that yard 
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and wreck that taxi. So he taught me. It was a Chevrolet, 
nice fast car. We went down to the fields in Plum- 
stead on Saturday afternoons and sometimes in the even- 
ines if he was off. I learned quickly because he made me 
dve him money for the petrol and I had to get it out 
of the tin, which hurt me. That tin was getting full. It 
was a most important tin. It was going to do a lot of 
things for me. 1 was going to roll on it right out of that 
slurn and get what 1 wanted. But I looked at that matter 
of driving as the most important thing of all that I wanted 
to leam. With that I could do lots of jobs. Good jobs. 

Now Tmust reckon up because otherwise I wiU get lost 
and get the wrong things in the wrong place. There was 
two years at J-C. bazaars. Say I’m thirteen when I start 
there. So Tm fifteen when I go to the vineyards. I stayed 
on there after the grape season, working the gardens with 
Jacob until the next season; so that’s a year. I’m sixteen. 
Now I can drive well. And Jacob teaches me many thinp 
about the laws and what a man can do and what he can’t. 
He also talks to me a lot about girls. He was a real old 
ram that feUow; married with three kiddies but he had 
girls all over Constantia. Good-looking. He asked me how 
manv girls I had and I said I hadn’t had one yet except 
that ^rl I dreamed about in the J.C. you fi^ven t 

had a girl? What’s the matter with you? You a woffle. 
There I took his arm and twisted it sharp up behind his 
back and he laughs and I let him go. He couldn t believe 
I had never had a girl, never had even the beginning of 
a go with a girl. I told him how I ^ggle, but he couldn t 
understand that. All the time we were working together 
in the gardens—not working very hard, mmd you—he 
would talk about me and girls. He knew ]ust the ^ 
me, and so it would go on till I got sick of such ml 
all the time when I wanted to know about how y 

things were in the world. I had all sorts of p ans 
head and I wanted to know how they were 
out. I never told him the plans, not ^raight ou . ^ ^ 

foolishness. If the dumb oxen cant think P, . . 

themselves, that’s too bad. I’m not going m pu i c 
their heads for nothing. Brains were the t mgs ^ c g 
you on in the world; if you didn’t have brains, we , 

the end of that year when the season for picking 
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started again I got the job of driving the lorry from the 
shed to the vines and back with the load I couldn’t 
drive outside the farm because I didn’t have a license. On 
day I saw Baas Danie in the shed when we were gettin? 
all the things ready for the packing and picking and so ] 
thought, Now’s your time, boy, now or never, and I 
went up to him and said nice and humble like as the 
white man wants it, “Please, Bass Danie, I wonder if there 
is any driving job I can do to help you with. I have been 
learning all the year so that I can drive nice like I see 
Baas Danie drive—whoom, down he goes, whoom around 
—ag, so nice*” You must always act a bit simple with 
the white man and call him “baas” and make him feel 
what a clever fellow he is. He likes that. The more stupid 

he is the more he likes it. So I play there like a fool and 
grin at him. 

He calls Koos Louw over and he says, “Koos, here 
we have a boy says he can drive. That’ll give you Hennie 
free to drive the tractor and I want that ground the other 
ride the river cleared. Hennie can drive the folk to and 
from work and then be free.” Koos says that’s what he 
was just commg over to suggest to the baas. “Good man,” 

says me baas. “He can start today. Go with him and 
see if he can really drive.” 

Then I bought I must say another little word in ray 

r n’ “ ‘hank you 

veiy much. Baas is very kind. Is it then possible, baas, 

““ have a little more 
haas. I am trying to buy 
^ education, baas.” And I zol 

t ‘"’0 Mrs. Wil- 

couldn’f and now four into the tin. Meat I still 

Ail the rput £^’,3'ha‘*s all I spent my money on. 

»7 m-ve™. } I" ‘hose woods I could 

reallv smart .rt"* squirrels and I had a 

elastic It had jatapult made with the proper square 
S h.!r a. ft ‘S'as a devil to pull 

almost rieht could knock a squirrel’s head 

for Zes md no? b- ““ °''or ‘he land 

would sneak u, a little time shooting birds. We 
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cooked them behind the stables. Many good feeds out of 
those trees down by the lower terrace. And there were 
figs and plums and loquats and grenadillas all in their 
seasons. There was plenty to eat there. And you could 
get as much milk as you wanted from the dairy and cream 
sometimes. One of Jacob’s sweethearts was in the dairy, 
which was alongside the packing shed, and we could get 
anything out of her, Jacob and I. She was about my age 
and so I made big eyes at her though she looked every 
day more like one of the cows; but with Jacob and me, 
a middle-aged man and a young man working her as 
fast as we could, she thought she was the Queen of 
Sheba and was very generous. 

So I am about sixteen when I start driving the lorry 
for that picking season, and after that I go back to the 
gardens with Jacob for another year till the next season 
and by that time lots of things have happened. 

First thing is that girl of Mrs, Williams gets fancy 
ideas. She sees the tin in my room with all the shillings 
in it. She knew I put shillings away but she thought I 
would spend them the next week. When she saw all that 
pile of shillings she sees I mean business and she thinks 
and says, “My, you want to get on in the world for an 
orphan.” 

So I told her, “Yes,” and I said, “Get on fast, girl, get 
on fast. All you people are too slow for me.” She gets 
hufiy and pouts and so I rub it in a bit and ask her how 
far she’s got in the shirt factory where she’s been five 
years and how many rich boy friends has she got? I say 
it as though I didn’t really mean to be nasty, you know, 
with a soft voice and a little laugh. But I couldn’t stand 
all those hoity ways of hers that had no results. Just 
big talk. I hate big talk if nothing happens. It shows the 
person’s a fool, stupid. The whites talk big all the time; 
the politicians talk big—nothing happens. That’s not my 
way. 

“Oh,” she says, “I do things in my own time, thank 
you very much.” But she is different to me after that. 
And I know that as soon as I get some good clothes she 
will be all over me. Only because I’m still wearing old 
dirty clothes, things I can pick up off other chaps for a 
favor or things the Jew up by Castletown Road wants to 
chuck away for a shilling, only that is making her turn 
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^ «n Rut I don’t want anything to do with any- 

man because of his clothes^ ^ey can’, 

see a,e man at aU; they see a suit and a shirt. Theygive 
f^pm^elves to a tie and a pair of shiny shoes. Those 
Se aren’t anything. Just a lust for something, Uke I 

was once just a hunger for food. 

But I don’t want to make trouble in that house. I got 

very fond of Mrs. Williams. She had a good laugh in her 
throat always for anything and often made a little joke. 
When I said to her I couldn’t go any more to the church 
because it bored the pants of! my bottom, she said that 
was a wonderful thing because those pants were 
she didn’t diink anything could get them off my bottom. 

I never had any love for her or for Mr. Williams. Not 
the kind of love a fellow has for his mother. All that sort 
of love went with the marble down my old black mother’s 
throat. That was the end of it. When we heaped the rub¬ 
bish over the place where we buried her that was finish— 
the end. I could see there wasn’t going to be more 
than one mother, so crying after her was a waste of 
time. Besides, I was too hungry. But this old couple were 
good in their hearts. They put up with their lot because 
they realized they didn’t have the brains or the push to 
get anything better; but what they had they were going 
to keep and they were going to enjoy. Some of our peo¬ 
ple have lots of dreams but no brains and no push, so they 
can’t be happy with what they have been able to get; 
it’s not enough or it’s not good enough, they let it go, 
they let it get dirty, let the dirt pile up around them while 
they dream about what they should have if they were 
only richer or whiter. Stupid. Plain stupid. They lose what 
they have and they get nothing else except the cough and 
perhaps syph., and all the hours of the day the filthy 
things are drunk. That’s where the slums come from. 
That’s why they stink like that. Jesus, some of the col¬ 
oreds are even more stupid than the goddam whites and 
that’s more stupid than anybody standing up on two legs 
has any right to be. They break out every now and again 
and try to get their dream by robbing somebody, beating 
somebody up, breaking into a house; but they always 
caught. Those are the people who fill the jails, Per¬ 
haps it’s a good thing because the police think they are 
keeping crime down and the papers print the numbers of 
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tjeople in jail to show the whites that the police are work¬ 
ing and all is well; they needn’t have fear; crime is under 
control All the big gangs are busy working, using their 
brains, pulling off the big stuff while the papers are help¬ 
ing the whites to forget that they may be the next on 
the list. I know about this. I make this my special study. 
You may say it’s part of my job. Now, at any rate. 

So I liked the Williamses because of the way they took 
life on the chin. The girl I couldn’t stand, A tease. You 
know the kind of girl who teases a fellow? I could see 
there was going to be a showdown soon and that they 
would have to take the girl’s part. But there was no 
cottage empty on the farm, which was what I was hang¬ 
ing on for, and I knew that if I went somewhere else the 
chances were the people I went to would not be nice or 
would not be honest and I would have to leave my tin 
in the house all the time I was at work. I didn’t know 
a sin^e house around there that I would feel happy to 
go to. It was a fix. From the time she saw the tin she made 
a sight at me, always pestering me when I came in in the 
evenings—“Take me to the bioscope, Johannes; ag please, 
man,” in that whining voice. 

She knew the night I went to the bioscope; it was 
always on Saturday night. I liked it and didn t want to 
give it up because sbe wanted to come, so I said, Come 

dong then. Hurry up. I can’t wait,” and made as 
though I was cross and in a hu^. Then when we got 

there I would say, “I’m only paying for my 

And she would say loud for everybody to hear, Acn, 
mean, hey—mean. You ask a girl out and then make 

her pay. I haven’t got any money.” 

But she could say it as loud as she liked. It didn t worry 
me. I knew she had the money. I told her it was cr 
bag. She thought all people were ashamed of themselves 

in public like she was always ashamed of ^ 

public. She was even ashamed to be seen out with her 
father. And then when we got in the bioscope some of 
the boys would caU out to me and I would «U back 
and they would say, “What’s the doll s name an 
said, “If you tell them I’U get up and w^k out, so 
told them and the bitch never went out When tje big 
picture was on she would always act fnghtene , 

on to me and scream and shout like everybo y e 
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not because she really was but because she thought she 
could get something out of me that way. ' 

That bioscope was a wonderful old place; the noise i 
in there was so loud that you couldn't hear the people ^ 
in the pictures half the time. Everybody whistling and 
shouting and acting out the film as it went along, actine 
it out in the gangways. It was a happy place where you 
felt you belonged to a people and were not just a single 
person who had the bad luck to be a white man’s weak¬ 
ness. I wish sometimes we could get together as a people 
like we get together in gangs. We could show those stupid 
goddam white people. We really could show them some¬ 
thing. WeVe^ got more music than they have; we've got 
more skill with our hands; we know the land better than 
they do; they have all run away to fat from doing nothing, 
from sitting around on their fat white arses watching us 
do the work, and their brains have been fried up into 
little brown fat balls. They drink just as much if not more 
than we do and they drink spirits. They smoke more 
than we do because they can afford more. Most of them 
are more unhealthy than we are because they eat too 
much rich food^ and don’t have enough exercise. Every 
fi^t Fve had with whites has been a walkover. In a few 
minutes after you grab them they are puffing and blowing 
and the sweat pours off them. 

Now ffie way I saw it when I started earning money 
Md could afford to smoke and drink was that those 
things made you unhealthy;' and if your body was weak 
at was as bad as if your brain was weak. I could do 
u 0 with ffiese people if there was some way of getting 
them together like they are together in the bioscope. Or 

T? ^ men carefully. 

I feeling of being a people or if some¬ 

one could ffiem that feeling, then God help the 

Wh run him into the sea. None of this 

er ood nonsense. All that is old talk and it comes 

when they’re in dan- 
rirt nf w®*-”™ded, weak-bodied. No, kiU them, get 
to lesm ehuck them out. They’ve had long enough 

leampH ; u colored people. If they haven’t 

learn. One day 

feel likf! ^ n ® lo make the coloreds 

people and get them organized as we organize 
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our gangs. I would love to do it. That would be a fine 
thing to do—much better than this gang business. 

Well, anyway, after the bioscope this girl would want 
to go straight home; she was scared of being on the 
streets at night. Some of the boys would ask me to go 
with them up to the park or somewhere to have a bit of 
fun, but not her. Never—straight home. And she made 
out that she was feeling sick or something if I tried to 
get her to go along with the others up to the park. I 
thought perhaps one of the boys could change her ideas. 
There were sorne nice boys around there. Not skoUies; 
chaps with a bit of money for clothes. I didn’t know 
many of them at that time, but I had a few friends and 
after one or two fights they gave me a welcome when'I 
came where they were. I fought with my brains, never 
let myself get angry. I only lost one fight in ten years 
down in Wynberg and that one wasn’t so bad. It was with 
knives before I had learned how to use a knife, and when 
he got me in the leg with the knife I made such a fuss 
he thought I was dying and stopped. People were coming 
out to see what the noise was about. If you’re going to 
make a noise make it loud and make it sound like the 
end of the world was coming. 

Then at home the two old people would be in bed 
or just going to bed and she wanted to fool around and 
make love and all that nonsense—without giving very 
much. I didn’t have time for that. Slops. That’s all it is. 
It was a hard job keeping her dangling so that she 
wouldn’t turn nasty and make trouble. Those kind are 
mean and vicious when they start to make trouble. That’s 
the strange thing. They haven’t the brain to think how to 
get on in the world, but when they start to think of how 
they can make trouble it makes your mouth hang open 
to see what they cook up. I’ve known that many times. 
We have it in the gang. The disappointed ones. They 
go off with a pill stuck in their throats and they don’t rest 
till they have coughed it up and made as much mess as 
they can. 

I spoke to Koos Louw about the cottages one day and 
he said there wasn’t a chance. I was too young for one 
thing and, another, they weren’t built for one person but 
for a whole family. My plan was to get a few other 
fellows in with me but I could see when he was ta lkin g 
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Aat it wouldn’t work. I didn’t give up; I went aU around ' 
l» Md stioke to all the other chaps I could, talking about - 
places to live and wh«e they were and how a chap 
could be on his own. Then I had the luck that always 
if you push at it hard enough, if you t^ every- 
thinn there is. I bought a dnving license to dnve beyond 
thelatinlands. I thought, I can pass the test and if I have 
that it will be the end of my burning feeling of wanting 
to learn. T will Imow I have accomplished the ^ing fully, 
right through. I took the money out of the tin and got 
the license after a lot of cheek from the man at the station 
who gave it Then I watched for Baas Dame and told 
him how grateful 1 was for him allowing me to drive 
and nving me that extra money and how I had spent 
some of it to get a license and now I hoped I could be 
useful to him , and (here I was clever) I said I was so 
grateful that even if he gave me the lorry to drive all 
day beyond the farm I wouldnT take any extra money for 
at least a year because he had taken that chance on me 
and I felt I must repay him. That he could not under¬ 
stand. He stood there under the oak trees by the stable 
and he looked me up and down; he was a tall man, and he 
made his scalp go backwards and forwards ane rubbed 
his eyebrow. He thought there was a catch. I could see 
him thinking out slowly where the trick mi^t be, because 
these stupid people always start from the thought that the 
colored man is a thief, is dishonest, is trying to pull a 
fast one, and so they can’t understand policy. When you 
use policy they’re sunk. I smiled as wide as I could, all 
innocence, and said, “Baas Danie thinks I’m trying to 
make a trick on him.” They don’t think you know up-t^ 
date words like “pull a fast one.” And there I left it- 
I didn’t say any more. It took him by surprise. It would 
take him a little while to think it all out. So I said I hoped 
I could be of service in some way and touched my fore¬ 
head and went off. 

Now the next day Koos says Baas Danie wants to see 
me in the estate office alongside the house. I went along 
there; it was a bright morning in the spring and I fen 
like a hundred pounds. I thought as I went, My boy, this 
is your lucky morning if you don’t get too big for your 
boots and try to play too high with the whites. I looked 
up to the back end of the mountain there above Con- 
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stand a and it looked sweet for climbing, cool and green, 
and I thought, Boy, I want to climb everything, right to 
the top. It was a great feeling coming up in the mornings 
to the farm from the stink of .the slum. Everything so 
cool so sweet-smeUing, the packing shed smelling of that 
wood straw for packing the grapes, and the dairy next 
door. I always put my head in the dairy to say hullo to 
the girl and get a big beaker of fresh milk, which was my 
breakfast. The milk was nutty and thick-flowing. And aU 
around the dairy and the shed and the stables and down 
to the house were the oak trees making everything ^een. 
That’s why a man can’t get drunk at night down in the 
slum on that terrible brandy the Indian left in the house 
in tins, because it would spoil the morning. And smoking, 
you wouldn’t smell the sweet smell of it. It is everybody’s 
world. Everybody can get the freshness of it. That’s why 
I liked it. It was the one good thing that wasn’t marked 
“Europeans only”—“Alleen Blaokes.” 

I knocked on the door of the office and Baas Dame 
said come in and in I went with a smile all the way around 

“Johannes,” he said and while he took his breath I 

said polite as a cat, “Yes, baas?” 

“Johannes I’ve got a iob for you. I have been watcnmg 
your work and you seem to me to be a good boy, honest 
and straight, and I can see you want to get on m the 
world. That’s what I Uke to see, a bit of spmt, a bit ot 
belief in yourself. So Fm going to ^ve you a leg up. 

Playing the white man with me. 

“I’m going to give you a white coat and a cap and you 
are going to drive the Vauxhall. Do you think you can 

do that?” r' 1 . * * t,»» 

“But yes, baas. I know all the things of that job. 

“Good, then. And you will get fifteen shiUmgs a week 
and your room.” 

“My room, baas?” .« 

‘Tve got a spare room over the garage. Aioen 

he was the proper chauffeur—“is moving into one o 

cottages. He’s getting married.” 

There were two cars and the Vauxhall. g ^ 

was driven mainly by Danie Freyer or his w e a ^ ^ 
other by the sons. The Vauxhall was for going 
station to pick up the guests who came out every 
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end or for going to do the shopping in, and it was also i 
used for taking Baas Danie’s brother’s children to and 
from school. The brother, Derek, had part of the farm 
and his house was about half a mile from the big house 
over across the two main vineyards. Taking the two 
boys to school in the morning was the first job and while 
you were down in Wynberg you picked up the orders 
that were phoned through. You had a list. When you 
weren’t wanted you could do what you liked. There were 
little mending jobs that Albert did. He was a good me¬ 
chanic, a very superior colored man, very straight, with 
no time for his own people. He was only going to drive 
the big car. What brought it about was that Baas Danie 
had knocked somebody down and was not allowed to 
drive for a year, so Albert would have to drive him every¬ 
where, to the races and wait, to Zeekoe Vlei, every¬ 
where and wait, and that meant there would be no chauf¬ 
feur to fetch the children and do the shopping, I asked 
Baas Danie when I would start and when I would get 
my white coat. 

“Now, my boy, today.” 

And so it was. There it was. What am I now? Seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, looking older. I’m quite big, and all the 
meat and milk and fruit had filled me out. I felt at 
last like a man. Fifteen shillings with nobody to give any 
of it to; I would eat in the servant’s kitchen, where the 
food was good. If I wanted H that way I was settled 
for the rest.of my life. Albert had been there twenty- 
ei^t years. He had driven the two sons and the daughter 
to school in a trap. The eldest son was Frangois, the 
youngest was Armand and the daughter was Lorraine. 
That was the family in the big house with Baas Danie 
and his wife. In the little house was his brother Derek, 
his wife, and the two boys about twelve and thirteen, 
Peter and Frank, Peter was the older. They had a nanny, 
Mrs. King, who lived in the house. She was a nice 
woman, very friendly but would stand no nonsense. The 
brother Derek was also always at the races. He had six 
horses. And they were always giving big parties, nearly 
every ni^t ,and I would have to go and take the drunks 

home who couldn’t drive their own cars; but all that is y^t 
to come. 

First I must get my white coat and my cap from Al- 
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bert and the cap doesn’t fit, so he tells Baas Danie and 
Baas Danie says right then you must go down to Wyn- 
berg; it’s a good chance to let Albert see how I drive. 
And off we go and there’s no trouble. I know Wynberg 
like the back of my hand, I know all the shops, I 
know where you can park and where the one-way streets 
are and I’m singing tra-la-la all the way. And when we 
get the cap I say to Albert, “I’m going to get my things; 
m get them now and that will be the end of that.” So 
we drive across the railway line down into the slum and 
I go in. There’s nobody there; all out at work. I get my 
tin and the picture Piet made of that girl in the J.C. and 
an old shirt and a pair of trousers, my knife and 
an old pair of shoes. That’s all; those are my belong¬ 
ings; and I go next door and tell the fat lazy bitch there 
what to tell Mrs. Williams and come out and push all 
the kids away from the car and get in and drive off. The 
street was full of faces looking at me in that white coat 
and the cap and I wave as cheeky as I can. My heart 
was bubbling like a water geyser in a bathroom when 
you get it too hot. And back over the line and goodbye 
slum. As we crossed the line I said, "Albert, I will never 
go back there to live in that filthy place. I will ra±er cut 
my throat.” And Albert says a man must never say 
what he is never going to do again because one day he 
might have to do it and anyway it is tempting fate; but I 
said, "Balls to Fate.” I never have gone back and I truly 
would cut my throat. That was the end of ray slum We. 
Seventeen or eighteen years in a slum. The only other time 
I ever stayed nights in a slum was in district six when 
the gang had that house there. But it wasn’t my home; 
it was my headquarters. 
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It was a nice room above the garage. There was ^ 
dow that looked out on the vineyards and you could see 
the back end of Table Mountain and the oak trees an 
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the top comer of the big garden. There was a window 
in Mrs. Williams’ house where I had slept, but it showed 
you only the wall of the house next door. The bed in 
Mrs. Williams’ house was a mattress without sheets, just 
two blankets to cover you. The first night I slept in sheets 
I thought 1 was lying in water. It was soft like water. I 
woke up every hour or so because it was so strange that 
it made me dream I was drowning and I woke up and then 
I kicked my legs up and down in the bed to feel the 
sheets. And the pillow was soft and white and it smelled 
so clean. In the morning I said out loud, “My boy, if 
they prove it’s like this in heaven, then Fm going to 
church every day.” It was so early when I got up there 
was nobody in the dairy yet and the' stables were still 
closed, so I went and I got out the Vauxhall and got a 
bucket and the leather and I gave that car such a scrub¬ 
bing the paint nearly came off. But it was my car now, 
my first day driving the car, and I wanted the people to 
turn around in the streets and to say, “My God, that’s 
not a car, it’s a looking glass.” And all the time Fm 
scrubbing Fm smging tra-la tra-la. 

Now you will say, But why isn’t this man grateful to 
the white people for all this happiness they give him? 
Why does he call them goddam and stupid? Listen. I’m 
a man. I’ve got muscles and a brain. I like to use them, 
get the best out of them, make them work. I like work. 
Work makes a man feel good and makes him feel alive 
and happy when he knows the work is a man’s work, 
necessary, and that it has results. There is work for 
everybody in our land. There aren’t so many people in 
this big land—^not many for the size of the land. There is 
more than enough good work for everybody, but the white 
man sits on top of it; he won’t give it out; he won’t let 
a man make the best of himself because he is frightened 
that the clever ones amongst the coloreds and the Indians 
wiU beat him in business and in building. So he makes 
this law and that law. Colored? Then you can only do 
this or that; you can’t do that kind of work or that or 
that; that is only for white men. And whatever kind of 
work you do we won’t pay you very much money. What 
will you do with money anyway? You people don’t want 
money. You only drink it away or fight amongst your¬ 
selves robbing each other of what little money you have. 
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I have seen that written in books by the whites. I have 
heard them talk about it in the car where they sit back 
and think a “thing” is driving, not a man with brains 
and ears and ideas of his own. 

So why should I be grateful to the white man for the 
happiness I had on that morning and on all the other 
iDomitigs? It wasn’t such a glorious job anyway. I could 
do much more than that with one hand behind my back. 
And Baas Danie didn’t come to the slum and offer it to 
me. I fought up from the slum to get it. I had to make 
my plans and save my money and use my brains to get 
that job. They don’t know the first thing about making 
people work. They could get a lot more out of people 
if they tried; but they have their laws to keep us in our 
place and when they get into a mess with the workmen 
they call the police and then it’s a white man’s word 
against a colored’s. 

I liked driving the two boys from Baas Derek’s house. 
They were still young. The young white man is all right 
He treats people like people. He likes to play, have fun, 
get up to mischief, and he likes the feeling of having 
friends amongst all people, black and white. He is friendly 
and the colored people can usually give him more fun 
than the whites. The colored knows the land and the 
animals and birds and he is tough. He lives rough and 
boys like that, 

“Teach us how to make traps,” they say. "Teach us 
how to use a knife.” And if you’ve got the time you show 
them. Then they get older and go to parties and wear 
long trousers, mix with all their fathers* friends and do 
the right things and that’s goodbye. They no longer caU 
you “Johannes.” They call out, “Hey, you there.” 

In the afternoons, three o’clock, I went down to the 
school, parked under the trees and waited for them. I 
watch all the boys coming out of the school and, next 
door, just a little way along, all the white girls coming 
out of their school. I hear what is said; I look at the 
boys with their cases full of books and some have crick¬ 
et bats and tennis rackets or rugby boots and a baU. I 
laugh a little to myself, look down on them so that I don t 
feel the jealousy that eats a man up. I say to myself, Bpy> 
there’s not one there can stand up to you with a knife; 
even without a knife you can lick them, two by two, if 
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they want it that way. And the biggest boys, almost men, 
walking like lords of the earth already. We are the white 
lords; we are the rulers of the land. Sometimes the two 
boys brought their friends up for the afternoon. They al] 
pile into the car and shout and fight and make fun to¬ 
gether and I tell them sometimes, “Hey there, sit still, don’t 
jump around like that” and they sit still. I don’t say it 
to get the rise over them, just to save the seats. And 
they don’t mind that. Not when they’re young. But when 
I drive the drunks home from the parties because they 
can’t drive their own cars and they fool around and get 
sick and make a mess of the car I can’t say it to them. 
They’re grown up white lords and they have the police 
behind them, so they know they have you just where 
they can do what they like and so they do it, Jesus, the 
things they do. 

One night I nearly killed a fellow. It was the second 
time I had to drive these pigs back. It was late in the 
night and I went to the house with the car and four of 
them are shoved in by Baas Danie, four big brutes all roar¬ 
ing and blowing their stinking wind and laughing. Baas 
Danie says good night to them and then says to me, “Take 
them away, Johannes,” and I start and as soon as I 
start they begin fooling with me. “Johannes,” they say, 
“that’s a pretty name,” and all that sort of sarcastic non¬ 
sense, and one says, “These colored bastards shouldn’t be 
allowed to have good Afrikaner names” and I drive on 
keeping straight and cool, I have seen the white man 
drunk many times and I see how he is just the same as 
any other man drunk. But then they want to stop the car 
for one to have a piss and when we are going to start 
again one wants to show he can drive and he says, “Move 
oyer, Klaasie.” They all laugh and one says, “That’s the 
kind of name for the bastards—Klaas, Jong, Dirty.” 

They all then start calling me Dirty as if it was my 
name and say they will call all coloreds Dirty—“Hey 
Duty, Stinky.” This one is telling me to move over be¬ 
cause he wants to drive. I don’t want to speak because 
as soon as you speak they get sarcastic and take what you 
say and turn it around and make it a thing of offense. But 

he IS pushing me and so I say, “Baas Danie told me to 
drive.” 

And we re telling you different now, Stinky,” 
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I won’t move out of the seat and this one is pushing 
me. I don’t know what I can do. They’ll turn the car 
over or crash it and then I will get the blame, naturally. 
“He crashed the car and nearly killed us all” and the 
police will take me off. So I sit tight and say nothing. 
Then this one hits me over the mouth. I sit still and say 
nothing. That makes a silence and one says to the fellow 
that hit me, “Oh, leave the bastard, let’s get home.” 

But he won’t leave me. Now he sees offense. Now he 
sees the white lord’s command being sucked dry of its 
authority and he wants to get the thing right. Just then an¬ 
other car comes along from the opposite way, going to¬ 
wards the farm. I say when I see the lights, “All right, 
I will get a lift home and you can drive the car. I will 
tell Baas Danie you chuck me out.” 

They all speak together and say, “Forget it, forget it,” 
and teU the one that hit me to be quiet. “Drive on,” 
they say. 

It gets quiet and I start up and go and drop each at 
his house. The fellow that hit me is the last in the car. 
We have to drive right down to Kenilworth near the race 
course to get to his house. He sits at the back alone. It 
is late. There are no lights. We come down by the bushes 
and the trees. I stop the car. I can see he is getting 
frightened now and he shouts at me very loudly, “What 
you stopping for? I never told you to stop. Get on. Go 
on. Get on.” I say nothing. I do everything slowly. I stop 
and open the door and get out very slowly. He doesn’t 
know what I’m going to do, I can see how scared he is 
suddenly. I stand by the car and piss into the bushes and 
get slowly back into the car. He makes a little laugh as 
the fear leaves him. That fellow doesn’t know how near 
he was to it. All the time I was thinking of a way to do 
it without making an end to all my plans. If I could have 
thought of a way I would have done it then. But I wasn’t 
going to chuck all my plans away for a miserable drunk 
like that. I could wait. You don’t forget those people. The 
day comes in good time. 

In the morning I told Baas Danie, very respectfully, of 
what had happened and asked him if I did ri^t not to let 
them drive the car. He said yes, I had done right. I 
thought I would just let him know. 

On Sundays there were picnics. Sometimes down to the 
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sea, sometimes into the country. Albert drives the bioj 
car, I take the Vauxhall. We start early in the morninp ' 
packing all the things into the cars and tying on the fish^ 
ing rods. I take the boys and their nanny, Mrs. King 
Baas Daniels daughter, Lorraine, always came in the 
Vauxhall with the boys. She liked them and they made a 
fuss if she wasn’t with them. We start off and drive, me 
driving behind Albert. We drive for a long time to a beach 
right 3ie other side of False Bay, way beyond the Strand 
down near Cape Hangklip. There Albert and I unpack 
and cany the stufE to' the picnic place and lay it out and 
get firewood for the fire and then we must disappear, get 
out of sight and leave them alone to have a good time. 
That was the only beach on that bit of the coast, so Al¬ 
bert and I must go climb through the bush and sit on a 
rock somewhere out of sight where we can’t swim or play 
on the sand with a ball. Albert is used to it. He sometimes 
goes and sits in the car with the door open and smokes 
cigarettes, his white coat on and his cap. We have a 
packet of sandwiches and a bottle of cold tea. Down on 
the beach you can smell the meat grilling. They have wine 
and coffee and soft drinks and God knows what else. You 
mustn’t go far, they say, because they may want to pack 
up and go somewhere else if the wind starts to blow or 
the fish don’t bite or they just suddenly feel like it. 

*T)on’t go far. Stay within call.” 

“Yes, baas.” 

I don’t have to write down in black and white what 
a young man feels on days like that when they do that 
to you. All people whatever their color would feel the 
same, so here’s no need to put it all down. It’s just one 
day, at this^ beach, when the sun was shining like some- 
body had lighted it that morning for the first time and 
there’s a cool little wind coming off the sea and the winter 
was just going, on that day I sat on a rock out of their 
my God I cried like a baby. The first time 1 1 
cried like that. I couldn’t stop it coming. I cursed and i 
swore every swear word I knew but it came just the same. 

It was a very deep shame in me for a long time after 
because I could not stop it. Goddam the white man fot 
the shame he made in me. Goddam him. 

When, in the evenings, there was no driving to 
done, no parties to wait for, I went over to the cottag*^® 
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to see Jacob or sometimes Albert with his new young 
wife. She was very quiet and a very sensible girl. Kept 
out of everybody’s way, kept to herself. It was very duU 
to go there for a long evening. Albert must always have 
something in his hands to work on and he never really 
listened. I was full of talk. I wanted to talk these things 
out of me, to talk about the colored people and what 
we could do to make things better for ourselves. But for Al¬ 
bert tliat was d^gerous talk. He had given up. He could 
sit at a picnic in the car and be happy until he had to 
drive everybody back again. Twenty-eight years he had 
been driving for them and there was not a curse word 
or a tear or anything left in him. “Everybody talks like 
that, boy, when they are young, but they soon get over 
it. There’s nothing anybody can do. Just be clean and 
sober and you’ll get on.” 

Jacob must talk about me and girls. Here I have got 
a room of my own and money and I’ve got the car. 
“Nobody knows if you pick up a girl in the car some¬ 
times, and all the girls will go with you when you’ve got 
a car. What’s the matter with you?” he asks. 

“I’m on the trot all the time, Jacob. Where do I get time 
to go and make girl friends?” 

“Not a regular girl; just some fun sometimes—just a 
night.” 

“No. What do I want with that? That’s kid stuff. That’s 
the white johnnies’ game, cruising around at night in 
their cars for a bit of skirt. Kid’s stuff.” 

But he couldn’t understand that and I got tired of al¬ 
ways talking about girls. He had nothing else in his head. 
He would talk girls in front of his wife. And so I thought. 
This going to the cottages is a waste of time, boy; go take 
a walk instead. There’s all the vineyards stretching half¬ 
way up the mountain and you can come out on the De 
Waal Drive which goes around that part of the mountain 
or you can go over the neck down into Hout Bay and 
you can walk in places where you can be alone and 
™nk—^because I wanted, more than anything, to think 
and make plans. I wasn’t going to stay driver for the rest 
of my life. 

That’s what I did then on my nights free. Walked. And 
^sus, it was a wonderful thing at night to walk and walk 
oy yourself in all that country. Everything so still, nobody 
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about* you could talk to yourself if you wanted to al- 
thoui I never did that. Only mad people do that or peo¬ 
ple who want to cheer themselves up or convince them¬ 
selves of something they don’t really believe. I put on my 
old shoes and old pants and coat and took my knife and 
went off in the evening. Sometimes I would go up through 
the vmeyards, cross over the De Waal Drive and go on 
straight up the mountain to the first contour path and 
find a big rock and sit and look down over the farms 
and the suburbs with their lights on and sit there for 
hours and think. It didn’t matter about white people then. 
It didn’t matter what color you were. It was free and for 
all people- All my plans I made on those nights and all 
the things I have done since those days I thought of doing 
while I was out walking, and there are still many things 
I want to do that I made plans for then. But this is a 
strange thing I have found: all good things like that have 
something wrong with them or something in them that 
makes for trouble sooner or later, and all the trouble that 
came to me on that farm in that job came because of 
the walking at night. Out of all that stillness, the dark¬ 
ness, the good feelings, came the tackle that tied up one 
trouble after another into a tight bunch, and now I look 
back I can see that it was that walking in the darkness 
that put the spot on the first white I killed a long time 
after. That person’s number came up the first night I 
thought I would go walking rather than go to the cot¬ 
tages, 

I always took my knife with me just in case of any 
troubles. You never know. I was always on the watch, 
listening to all the sounds for any strangenesses in them. 
You never know in all that wood and bush and in the 
vmeyards what might be there up to no good and fright¬ 
ened at being disturbed. One night when I was coming 
back down I came into the darkness of the oak trees 
that grow in a big bunch across by the dam. Tliere is 
a path going through them, very pleasant, and a small 
path goes off it to the water where the boys bathe in the 
summer although they are not supposed to. There was a 
hut the boys built there, quite big, with a straw roof; they 
built it out of pine logs. I came down there along the big 
path and then thought I would like to go and sit by the 
water of the dam and put my feet in the water to cool 
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them off after the walking. I turned down the little path 
and was making to the water when I-suddenly heard a 
click. I thought, My boy, there’s only one thing makes a 
click like that-—a revolver hammer being pulled back. I 
stopped dead still. All the blood in me went ice-cold. Now, 
this was it. Curtains. I didn’t make a sound but slowly 
went down on my heels. I thought I would get low. If 
somebody was going to shoot blind they would shoot at 
chest height. I would get low and then maybe have a 
chance, and I loosed my knife and sat waiting to see 
where the person was. I wasn’t going to move until I 
knew where the person was. I would sit there till the sun 
came up if I had to. After a few moments I heard a 
step and then another, somebody moving quietly over by 
the hut. It was too dark to see anything, but the step gave 
me the direction and I listened as sharp as I could. I 
heard the person breathing, that quick breathing, and then 
the breath held and more quick breathing, which tells you 
the person’s scared. I sat still. Another step. Then a small 
voice says, “Who’s there? Who is it? I’ve got a gun. I’ll 
shoot” and I recognize the voice for Miss Lorraine. 

I stood up and said, “Madam, it’s me, Johannes.” 

“What do you want here, Johannes?” Now the voice is 
stronger, now it is the white person with the servant. 

“I was just coming from my walk to put my feet in 
the dam and sit there a little, madam.” 

“Come over, to the liut. Let me see you, and remember, 
Tve got this gun ready.” 

“Madam, I came along this path here and I heard 
madam ms^e the gun ready for shooting but I didn’t 
know it was madam so I stand still. I thought perhaps 
it was a skoily, madam, so I don’t move.” 

“Come here. What’s that in your hand?” 

“That’s my knife, madam, in case it was a skoily.” 

She sparked her cigarette lighter till it flamed and then 
she-held it up to look at me. 

“You gave me a fright, Johannes.” 

“Madam gave me a fright. Madam can see how white 
I am with the fright.” 

When I said that she laughed and then when she 
laughed I could see what the joke was and I laughed too. 

“What are you doing here, Johannes?” she said again. 
**You know you shouldn’t be here.” All white people say 
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that, wherever you are and they don’t want you to be 
there or they did not expect to see you there, they always 
say, “You know you shouldn’t be here.” 

But that girl was still shaking with her fright, so I said 
“No, madam, I didn’t know that, I have just come from 
my walk and 1 have walked far.” 

“Well, go on then, off you go, back to your room, if 
that’s where you’re going.” 

“Yes, madam. Madam is all right? There’s nothing ' 
wrong?” 

“Go on back, Johannes. Everything’s all right.” 

“I just ask madam in case, madam. Good night, 
madam,” and I turn and go. She was there alone; no one 
else. 

The next day the call comes for the car to go to the 
front door after lunch. I go and Miss Lorraine comes 
out and says to drive her to the station in Wynberg. Ofl 
I go. When we get out of the farm she says, “Do you 
often go for walks at night?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Why?” 

“Madam, I like to walk and there is nothing to do on 
my off evenings.” 

“Where do you walk?” 

I told her all the places I went to. 

“Do you go alone?” 

I told her yes. 

“But don’t you spend evenings with the other folk, in 
the cottages or over in the village?” 

Then I said no and why not and why I liked to walk 
and we got to the station where she told me to come 
back and pick her up at nine-thirty that night. I went on 
up to the school and parked under the trees to wait be¬ 
cause it was still very early for picking up the boys but 
there was nothing else I had to do. I sat there and 
watched a game of cricket they were playing in the hot 
sun, all wlyte shirts and white trousers and all looking so 
clean and fresh like they were just cut out of ice cream 
and their voices calling out over the field sounding faf 
away and also clean. All the time I’m watching them 1 
keep thinking of the way Miss Lorraine asked all the 
questions, as if she wanted to know something else be¬ 
sides what she was asking and as if she was trying not 
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to ask questions in the white person’s voice but just 
talk as a friend. I was sure that was what she was trying 
to do, but she couldn’t get the white man out of her 
voice. The voice gets stiff and it doesn’t have any ups and 
downs when the white man talks to a colored. It doesn’t 
sound natural; sounds as if it needs grease. 

Sometimes it makes your stomach get all screwed up 
in a knot the way they talk to you. Usually they keep 
themselves to just telling you what to do but there are a 
few who ask you questions to find out about you because 
they think they must try and understand these people. 
You can see them thinking that—we must try to get to 
know these people; you can see them trying very hard 
and they are doing something they think is good and 
Christian. The other whites have no time for them, call 
them “Kafiirboeties,” which means “brother to Kaffirs,” 
and say that it is such people, softies, who make all the 
trouble; but we don^t like the softies any more than the 
hard ones. The softies are doing it more for themselves 
than for us. Something is eating them and they try to 
kill it off by being Christians or something. They are 
usually the whites who don’t live in the big houses; they 
are usually the people who don’t go fishing or playing 
rugby, but pick flowers or lie under the trees reading 
books. Softies. So why then should Miss Lorraine start 
that kind of voice, try to get that kind of voice and ask 
me all those questions? I told her straight out what she 
asked for and what I thought and why I did these things. 
There was no reason to hide them. I told her how I 
w^ked to make plans and how I didn’t want to be a 
driver all my life. I didn’t tell her these things in the 
stupid way I have to act for Baas Danie and other white 
people. She wanted to know; then she would know. I told 
her. There was nothing she could harm me with in what 
I said. But why? And what was she doing out there by 
the dam at nearly one o’clock in the morning? 

I sat there for over half an hour watching that game 
of cricket, thinking it out, and I couldn’t see the end of 
It. It was strange. I just thought, Now be careful, boy, be 
careful. Next thing is they’ll start interfering with your 
life; they’ll start doing the social service on you. 

Every now and then a white picks on a colored and 
says, “Here is a deserving person” and does the social 
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service on him. It comes over them; they must do it 
Sometimes a few of them gang up to do it and it makes 
them all feel better. They do it until they feel better and then 
they drop it and drop the poor bastard they picked up 
and gave hopes to and there he is, not anywhere be^ 
tween this and that, mixed up, and nobody wants him 
I’ve seen those poor sods. They go down the hill like their 
arses were oiled. That was my mental note when I 
saw the first one—^keep away from the social-service 
stuff, my boy—and the more times I saw it the more 
lines I drew under my mental note—thick red lines- 
don’t touch that slop, my boy. 

The boys came out after the bell rang and we started 
off home to the farm. I thought I will just ask and see 
what they say, so I asked, “What’s the matter with 
Miss Lorraine?” I could talk open and honest with the 

boys. They didn’t mind that sort of question. I often 
asked like that. 

“She’s getting silly these days, isn’t she, Peter?” That’s 
all I heard. It fitted though. When a white gets the little 
bug “let’s try and be decent to the colored,” then the 
others turn away; they say the person is getting so stupid 
these days. That evening at seven when I went to the 
kitchen my supper I asked Maria, who was the cook, 
a big fat Kaffir woman, and Hester, the long, thin, colored 
Md ugly maid. But because they worked in the house 
ey were superior to me and they were not lettinn their 
secrets out, not on your life. I could see they had^some- 
ing on their minds and I could see it was something with 
^and they were longing to say, but I wasn’t even 
me dnver of the big car, only the Vauxhall, so they 
u one up and ^ I drank my coffee and went out to 
cfw the ball against the back of the 

htr ^ play that for hours, 

wall with an old tennis 
T rUH u in the stable loft. It was the silliest thing 

mat I always did it after supper and sometimes in the 

I ^ to go and fetch Miss 

i-orraine from the station. 

the valley when I drove 

I wairpH h ^ ^ there it was properly dark. 

y e telephone box where the car always had 
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to be if you were picking somebody up at the station. I 
heard the train come in and saw all the people come out 
of the station but she wasn’t there. 1 went in and asked 
the man at the ticket box when the next train was from 
Cape Town. He said twenty minutes. I went out to wait 
and as 1 got to the car one of the taxi drivers from the 
rank there said to me, “You from the Freyer farm?” I 
said yes and he said there’s someone on the taxi rank 
phone for me. I went and said, “Hullo, Johannes here” 
and the voice said it was Miss Lorraine speaking from 
Sea Point and would I go out there to fetch her. Sea Point 
is beyond Cape Town and Cape Town is eight miles 
from Wynberg, where I was. From Cape Town you 
drive about fifteen minutes and then you are in Sea Point 
and there is the 'sea all in front of you and the big 
hotels and the big blocks of flats all around you. Very 
rich plates there. The mountain goes up behind you, 
Lion’s Head, or really his body there, and behind that, 
Table Mountain, the front part, the table part. It is about 
nine, ten miles jfrom Wynberg. She told me the name of 
the road, Beach Road, and the block of flats and the 
number of the fiat. I must ring the bell of that flat. 

I went off to the car then and around the corner to the 
garage to fill up with petrol on the book because I hadn’t 
drawn any petrol money, thinking I was just going down 
to the station and back. I didn’t want to leave the garage. 
I felt a sort of nervousness. I didn’t want to begin to 
drive to Sea Point. I didn’t know why a man gets these 
feelings. They come and they are ^ways right. They 
tell you things are going to change, things are going to be 
different, maybe your whole life is going to be different 
or something is going to happen that you have not 
planned for, something out of the ordinary, I asked 
the man to check the oil and then to check one of the 
plugs. I didn’t want to pull away from that garage. 
When I pulled away from there the next place to stop 
Would be the block of flats on the Beach Road and it was 
the kind of feeling you have when you’ve got to make a 
jump across nothing in the dark—you don’t want to take 
off; you don’t know what your fingers are going to get 
hold of. But I couldn’t fool around there much longer and 
I climbed in and turned into the main road and chucked 
fhe car at Cape Town. It’s a good run when there isn’t 
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much traffic about and about that time of night it is 
thinni ng. I found the flats at haJf past ten on the naU and 
I went up m the lift to the seventh floor. It was the 
first time I had been in a lift and there was nobody else in 
it, so I felt a little strange and it took me a few moments 
to leant it; but when I pressed seven she sailed up smooth 
and easy and it was a good feeling. I thought I wouldn’t 
mind being a lift driver. Not mind it at all. Bit stuffy. 
Seventh floor I got out and walked along the balcony till 
I came to number 78 and I pushed the beD. I couldn’t 
hear anything from inside and I couldn’t see anything 
through the glass panel, that sort of rippled glass. There 
was no light. I waited a few seconds and then rang it 
again because I didn’t hear the bell and thought maybe I 
hadn’t pressed it deep enough. Then an inside door opened 
and showed light and someone came down the short hall¬ 
way and opened the door. It was a tall gray-haired woman, 
fat, Jewish-looking. She said, “Ah, come in.” I stepped 
inside. Very sweet smell of women there. I took my cap 
off and stood for her to go past me. “Go on, in there,” 
she said and I went to the open door which showed me 
a sort of living room, all carpet and curtains and nice 
polished stuff there, snug and warm, full of the sweet 
smell. 

Miss Lorraine was standing in front of a round mirror 
on the wall putting on powder. I.felt very uncomfortable 
being asked in there. I thought it was another waiting 
room where I could wait, and then the woman said, 
“Would you like to have a ginger beer?” which made me 
wonder all sorts of things. I said “no” quickly and “thank 
you” slowly. Sometimes these women don’t draw the line 
anywhere when they live in flats like that. There was a 
big divan with lots of cushions on it and a little table witli 
gin and whisky and wine bottles. 

Then Miss Lorraine turned around and said, “I’ve been 
telling Mrs, Herschheim about your walking and your 
plans. She is very interested. She does a lot of work on a 
committee which deals with young colored people who 
want to get on. Wouldn’t you like to tell her about it?” 

The woman stood at the door. I was between thcnir 
I had to turn my head to look from one to the other. 1 
felt trapped. It was the feeling of being smothered under 
a pillow with your hands tied. 
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Miss Lorraine was smiling at me in that soft way they 
have which says, “It won’t hurt; we’re only trying to help 
you” and she was pouring out a drop from the gin bot¬ 
tle. The lady said, “Are you sure you won’t have a ginger 
beer?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“We’re just having a last drinkie. You tell me something 
of yourself meanwhile. Sit down there if you like,” 

But I didn’t sit down, I didn’t like the woman. For 
a few moments at first I didn’t mind her. She looked a 
fat woman with nothing to do. Now I could see her hands 
and her eyes and I could see the eyes were hard and 
hungry to manage people, and the bands wanted to hold 
them and bend them down to her ways. Short fingers with 
rings and wrinkles. 

Miss Lorraine said, "Go on, now, just as you told me. 
We may be able to help you.” 

“Madam,” I said, “it is very good of madam to think 
of doing something for my plans and all the things I 
would like to do like I told madam when she asked me, 
but madam will know how sometimes when you buy a 
coat or something you want first to know if it will fit you 
before you give the man the money. Madam, I must tell 
this thing, I’m a very common person. Some coloreds are 
from nice homes with their mothers and fathers in good 
jobs and they dress nice. I come from the slums. I’m not 
from a home at all. I don’t feel good when I’m with people 
with m ann ers and nice clothes because I’m rough, a 
rough boy. I think madam thinks I’m from a good nice 
home.” 

But what I really wanted to say was that room scared 
the hell out of me. It wasn’t easy there with the two 
women. 

“And I can’t read very well and write. I’ve never been 
in school properly.” 

The woman sat down and took her glass. “Well, that 
doesn’t make any difference. Lots of people have been in 
the same position. Tell me what these ideas of yours are, 
what you want to do.” 

“It’s going to take time to make the plans come out, 
madam,” I said. “Now I’m only just for the first time in 
3. nice job and now I must wait and save money and think 
3 little and teach myself things. What I told Miss Lor- 
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raine was just that I want to do things more than driving 
for all my life. I want to be a person.” 

“That’s very natural. There’s absolutely nothing wrong 
with that. But there are many ways you can be helped. ' 
There are committees and funds and such like. Depends 
on what your aim is whether you can be given assistance.” 

They are pressing me so hard there and I can see Miss 
Lorraine has got the gin working gently in her—not 
drunk, but the gin is there doing its work; been going in 
slowly for a long time. Maybe the other woman is also 
like that, but in those eyes you can’t see anything except 
flints and pieces of cold steel. The world is all warm for 
them and cozy like the room and sweet smelling. They 
are feeling like helping somebody. The mission is swell¬ 
ing up in them; the drink always makes it swell like a 
bag of rice in water. They feel the white man’s burden. 
They want to shift it a little, ease their shoulders a little. 

I can see this is time for policy. That woman is damned 
clever. I will never fool her. She’s not stupid like Baas 
Danie, This is time for top-line policy. I think, I’ll sit 
on the edge of that chair there she showed me; then we 
are on a level. As I sat there, going backwards to 
sit, I thought out of the blue of one small little thing that 
I never expected I would ever think of in a room like 
that; it was of my black mother sucking the marble and 
of it going down her throat. Perhaps it was seeing those 
two with the gin and ice in the glasses, so cool and 
making that clink-clink noise like marbles knocking against 
each other. But it nearly made me laugh out loud when 
the thought came. I had to give a little cough. 

“I must tell madam this one thing. What I want to do 
is for the colored people only. I want to work with the 
people and make it good for them. Madam will know that 
it is the only people I know. I have only lived with such 
people. White people I meet for the first time to talk prop¬ 
erly to when I come to work on Baas Danie’s farm, I 
cannot think so easy when 1 am with the white people and 
I do not know about all the things the white people do.” 

But that’s what we mean. We could put you in the 
way of some means of enlarging your contacts and getting 
a wider education. Do you see that? There are clubs 
and groups that meet to hear music or lectures and put 
on little plays—many, many things like that. You would 
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get to know people, more people with ideas like your own, 
people who want to help their own people.” ’ 

Now this I didn’t know about. These kind of groups. I 
had a suspicion what they were, schoolteachers, people 
like Piet at the J.C. bazaars and coming from good 
homes perhaps—educated fellows. 

“I do not, madam, know of such things. I would like 
to look a bit at them; but madam will understand I have 
to work a lot and at all times and also I am very rough 
and that those kind of things I have never seen or been 
with.” 

“That is understood. For the time, Lorraine has a 
little plan to enable you to take time oi If you are will¬ 
ing to try, if you are interested.” 

I thought perhaps I am all wrong about these people. 
Perhaps there is more in the world than 1 have seen or 
that I know. I sat there with a mouth full of teeth. I 
didn’t know what to say. I put it all down because it 
is very important. This night was very important to me 
and other nights like this are important for other colored 
boys. It is something I don’t understand even now and a 
lot of the coloreds don’t understand them. Even the 
white people don’t understand why they ask you to sit 
down like that sometimes and offer you ginger beer. It 
comes over them, swells up inside them. 

They finished their drinks and then Miss Lorraine said 
she must go and they said goodbye as if I was not there 
in the room. I could see, from outside like, that there was 
a puU between them. Miss Lorraine was different with 
that woman. I had never seen her be that other person 
she was there. Softer, more like a person that has no 
color to worry about, no ideas about two colors and how 
they should speak to each other, I wondered if the white 
people were like that together, the decent whites, not the 
drunks and idiots; I saw how I never was with whites when 
they were together. They would be speaking to me or 
knowing I was there listening and waiting for an order 
or they would be keeping up the white-man act because 
of me to show me. But here they seemed to forget I was 
there and it was very strange. I began to like those 
two in a little way; not “like” really—respect, like I re¬ 
spected Albert even though I didn’t like him, even though 
he bored me rigid. Perhaps that’s why it was such an im- 
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portant night for me. I have never forgotten any mo. 
ment of that night. I think many times Aat everything 
could have been different after that night, in a good way 
could have been good for me, if I had come to the flat 
and rung the bell without so much hate for the whites in 
me, without thinking they were all stupid. I think many 
times that trying to be too clever spoils your touch with 
people. If you have to think of policy ^ the time and 
if you think your policy is really much brighter than any¬ 
one else’s, then you are always talking over the fence. 

The lady came to the lift. When we were in the lift Miss 
Lorraine stood against the back expecting me to work 
it. She didn’t look at me. There was that distance again 
even in that small lift. I put on my cap and worked the 
lift and it worked properly. The door slipped at the bottom 
when I tried to hold it open and after she got out it 
closed again on me, but I got out and I don’t think she 
noticed that I could not work the lift. When we got in 
the car she said she would like to go home by the marine 
drive way past Clifton and Camps Bay along to Hout 
Bay and back over the neck. A long way around. 

“Do you know the marine drive well?” 

“No, madam, I have never been that way.” 

“Then I will drive.” 

It is a winding road and the sea is below you almost 
all the way; one mistake and you are over. Also the 
road is not very wide and other cars coming have to 
be passed carefully. Some people pull up and wait for 
the car to pass. She came into the driving seat and I sai 
alongside, squeezed up against the door to be as far from 
her as possible. She drove fast and when I saw that thin 
road in the headlights and saw the sea I began to remem¬ 
ber the gin and I looked at her face. 

“Are you frightened?” 

“NOj madam.” 

That was all she said till we got off the sea part of the 
road and went into the valley of Hout Bay. Then shf 
•stopped and said, “You can take it now.” I got out and 
went around the front to get into the driving seat. She just 
moved across to where I had been sitting. She £ 3 ' 
with her back to the door looking at me and it was ter¬ 
rible to try and drive like that with a person looking 
your face like that, sitting there so close to you. I 
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as if something was pulling my eyes off the road, pulling 
my head around to look at her. I felt it so strong upon 
me that I began to sweat. 

“If madam looks at me so close like that it makes it 
hard to drive properly.” 

“What was your father?” She said that right after I 
spoke as if she had not heard what I said but as if I 
had just pushed aside the silence for her to get through. 

“Madam?” 

“Your father, what was he?” 

“He’s Dutch Reformed minister in Cape Town, mad¬ 
am,” 

“What’s his name?” 

1 told her what his name was. 

“Oh, yes, I know the man.” 

“I have never seen him, madam. My mother told me.” 

“He’s a very clever man. Are you clever?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

She laughed and it was a kindly laugh, not the hard 
laugh of the white man to the colored. 

“And you hate him?” 

“I don’t know him, madam.” 

“You hate all the white people, don’t you?” 

I did not say anything. She said it again. Still I said 
nothing. 

“You can tell me. I hate a lot of white people too.” 

“Madam just says that.” 

“No, I do. I hate colored people too and Kaffirs. A 
lot of them I hate. I even hate the country sometimes.” 

I thought to myself, Gin. But she could drive straight. 
Some people can. It was like driving the drunks after a 
party. The last one in the car always was your friend. 
He hated what the whites did to the coloreds; he hated 
all the slums that had to be, but what could one person 
do about it? I heard that many times. Sometimes they 
even cried, great big tears gobbing up in their eyes. It 
used to make me sick in ffie stomach. 

“Do you hate them?” 

“Madam asks me too much. It is not for me to say 
such things.” 

She turns away and looks out of her side window. 

Oh, God,” she says, “what a mess we’ve all made. 
What a bloody hopeless mess.” And I knew she was 
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pumping up the tears. She takes out a cigarette and ash | 
me if I smoke. I tell her no. She lights it and when she ' 
has got it on she holds the lighter over almost against ; 
my face. I nearly swerved the car. She holds it till it ' 
bums out, looking at me like I was a picture in the , 
dark. She doesn’t say anything until I pull the car up in 
the front of the house. She gets out vejy slowly as if she is 
full of a pain in her legs and says with the white man’s - 
burden sitting on her back, “Good night, Johannes.’’ 

“Good night, madam” and'I lean over and pull the 
door closed and swing the car around to the garage. I 
sat in the car for I don’t know how long in the dark in the 
garage before I got out and went to my room. That 
was one hell of a night for a person to think about. 
There was more in that night than in whole weeks of my 
life and I thought. My boy, you must get this sorted 
out and put some of it away in your tin and take it bits 
at a time and work through it or you will get in one hell 
of a mess. And I lay in the cool sheets looking through 
my little window over to the shadow of the mountain till i 
I just couldn’t think any more. I had to laugh a little at 
the end. It was such a stupid game everybody was play- ' 
ing. 



It was two days after that night when I have thought 
aU the time about it and it doesn’t come out properly 
that I said, “My boy, the bioscope; that’s the thing for 
you.” I hadn’t been to the bioscope since I went to stay at 
the farm. I had the evening off so I went over to the 
main Constantia Road and took the bus down into Wyu* 
berg and went to the bioscope. When I got there it 
was like coming home. All the noise and the smell and 
the boys calling out to me and making a laugh about my 
clothes. It was good. I thou^t, This is my place wit 
this lot; these are the tou^ies who all hate the 
man rotten; there’s no bridge you can cross over be¬ 
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tween these boys and the white man, no bridge at all. 
Xbey are two different peoples with nothing between them. 

While I’m sitting there I feel all the time as if some¬ 
one is boring his eyes through the back of my neck. 
You know that feeling you get. Someone is trying to 
get across to you or willing you to turn around. In 
the interval I turned around casual like to look about 
and there I see the Williams girl sitting with a big fellow 
shining bright with hair grease and white shirt and fancy 
things all over him—^watch, tie pin, badge in his lapel. 
He doesn’t look a colored person—^more like a Malay 
or Indian but not definite so you can tell straight¬ 
away. I wave to the girl. She smiles as if it hurt her face. 
The man looks at me and then turns to the girl. Straight¬ 
away when he moves his head and opens his mouth to 
speak I think, There’s a boy wider than a barrel. This is a 
surprise to see that stupid girl with a really wide fellow 
with cash. He turns back to me and makes with his hand 
for me to go over to them, but the lights are going off 
again and I wave him down with my hand and point to 
the screen. All the time again I feel them watching me. 
What is all this? What’s in the wind? I want to find out 
about it but I don’t want to get mixed up. I thmk to my¬ 
self. If he hasn’t got a gang I’ll push the Vauxhall up Table 
Mountain. There’s a gang man, no doubt. And she, all 
pert and tight and—“no, no, no” when you reach out 
your hand. This is something to look Luto. 

After the picture he comes up to me in the gangway. 
He says, “I want to talk to you”; says it tough. 

We get outside where everybody always hangs around 
to see what is going to break. He takes my ann and takes 
me around the side of the bioscope. Tlie girl is walking on 
his other side looking straight ahead. We get to the dark 
part at the side. 

“Listen,” he says, “I’m Jack,” then he waits to see 
what I do when I hear that he’s Jack. But I haven t ever 
heard of Jack. 

“IVe got a little business”— that’s a sure way of say¬ 
ing he’s got a gang. “I want a smart boy up your way. 
"The girl says you work on the Freyer farm, not so? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, listen, boy, it’s a good business—passmg; you 

know what that is?” 
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“Yes, but of course.” Passing is passing the daggg ' 
which people smoke, Lots of money in that business. ' 

“I want a good boy up there. There’s nobody in busU : 
ness up there and lots of people dying for a smoke.” i 

“So?” i 

“So you’re the boy. You’re smart. You get your own | 
twist of the stuff and what I give you on top.” i 

“How much?” 

“Depends.” 

“I’m smart. How much?” 

“Quarter. Come for a ride. We’ll fix it up.” And he 
lets my arm go and walks over to a big Buick, an old 
one parked by the back of the bioscope. The gets in 
and he holds the door for me. I get in. I don’t know yet 
what I must think , Dagga is dangerous stuff. If you’re 
caught with it you go away for a long time. I want to find 
out about the gang though. I’ve never been in a gang. 
Perhaps this is the chance. 

We drive down to the slum and stop outside a house. ; 
Inside there are six boys sitting playing cards in one room. ; 
They say, “HeUo, Jack. Hullo, bok” which is the name for 
the girl of the gang man. He goes on through to another 
room and we sit down in big easy chairs while- he gets out 
a bottle. The girl takes off her coat and I see how smart 
she is now. She’s quite different the way she moves too. 

I think. My boy, she’s had it, more than once already. 
But she’s still stupid. She says nothing, just sits and takes 
the glass and knocks it back and fills up another. He 
gives me a glass and I put it down on the chair arm. I 
don’t want to drink but I don’t say that. 

He tells me he has the stuff in the house and I will 
come to the house to collect it and to hand over the 
cash and it’s as easy as shooting marbles. He asks how 
many people live up around the farm and how many 
would like to use the stuff. All this I tell him but I can’t . 
yet think what I must do. I want to know about other 
things the gang does—^how big is the gang, how many 
places they’ve got. That’s what I want to know. But he 
doesn’t want to tell me this, I can see. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“Jack, I want to think about it. The farm isn’t such a : 
good place. Respectable coloreds there. It’s not such a 
good place.” I 
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• The girl is looking at me sideways all the time now as 
drinks and she’s drinking aJI the time, fast, 

“No, boy, no, think. Yes or no?” 

“It’s not like that, I got a lot of plans and things and a 
job there and I don’t get much time. I’ll have a look 
around for you. Let you know.” 

Then the girl says, “He’s no good.” That’s the first thing 
she’s said. And she looks horrible, all nasty, that bitchy 
look. 

“He’s a smart boy. He’s all right, bokkie.” And he 
reaches over and pats her knee and then above the knee. 

“Listen, Jack, you let me think about it. I like to think 
a bit, I’ve never worked for a business before. I got to 
think if I can do it.” 

“He’s no good,” says the girl again. 

Jack looks at her and then looks at me and back to her 
again. I see suddenly that he’s stupid, really stupid. 
Now he doesn’t know what to think. There he sits looking 
from the girl to me and back. He doesn’t know the next 
words to say. 

“Jack, how big’s the gang?” I ask. 

“That’s my business, boy, I told you.” 

“Yeah, but I see it this way. All the small gangs I 
hear of crack up; they can’t hold the business.” 

“My business is big enough, boy—don’t worry about 
that.” 

“What else do you pull, Jack?” 

"We work, boy, we work.” 

"What, Jack?” 

‘Never mind, boy; you think about passing. That’s for 
you.” 

“He’s no good,” says the girl. 

“Maybe I’m not good for this, Jack. Small gang; pass¬ 
ing that kind of stuff; the folk at the farm decent like. 
Maybe I’m no good.” 

I could see this was a small business and he was 
stupid. His days had a small number pinned on them, I 
could see that. 

“Don’t worry, boy.” 

“No, Jack. I worry bad; it makes me sick. I’m not 
smart for passing, not where there is all those folk who 
won’t touch it. No, Jack, it’ll be trouble for me. Tm not 
smart.” 
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I nearly smd, “Not like you’re smart, Jack” but my 
stomach wouldn’t let me say that. Then the girl gets 
up and goes to the cupboard and gets another bottle. 
She swings all over the place when she walks. It makes 
me feel sick. Drunk. And her mother and father were so 
good to heri gave her the best they could. I hate drunks. 

“He’s no good. He’s going white. Driver. Coat and cap 
on his bladdy head. I seen you in Wynberg—smart, hey? 
Stuck up, hey? He’s no good, Jackie, he’s no good any 
more I thought he was smart. You had all that money ia 
that tin, didn’t you? Like hell you saved it. Where did 

you get it, hey?” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Said he’d report me when I took some stun from Act 
erman’s and then wants me to play with him if he doesn t 
report me. But I fooled you, didn’t I, scum?” 

Jack is looking stupid, I begin to think mere is more 
behind this. Maybe she put him on to getting me there 
and then she’s going to take a hand and get her own 
back for the way I treated her. These bitches when they 
want to make trouble think of all sorts of things they 
can’t think of to get themselves on in the world. 

“Jackie, I must be going. I got to get a bus up to the 
farm. I’ll let you know, Jackie. I’ll let you know what I 

think,” And I got up. . 

“Hey, haven’t you any manners? Dnnk your glass 

up. Look at him, he leaves that drink you gave him, she 

says. , ' _ „ 

‘I don’t drink, Jackie. I never drink the stuff. 

‘Drink it,” she says. . 

‘So long, Jackie,” I say and go to the door. Then sn 

ffies at me like a cat and puffs my coat. “Dnnk thai 

bladdy drink up.” tt » * no 

Jackie gets up slowly, stupid, I look at him. He s ryi 

to look tough. “Make him drink it, Jackie. It’s an insult, a 
bladdy insult to you.” 

“Drink it up, boy, like she says.” .. 

So I go and take the drink and lift it up but the sme 

makes me feel sick. It’s raw brandy, Cape brandy, gu 
rot. 

‘I can’t, Jackie. It makes me sick.” , 

‘You drink it,” she says, “or Jackie’ll make you. He 
got ways of mal^g you. And I’ll make you, you bla ; 
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scurn, fooling with me, going to report me. I’U make 

1 put the drink down and turn to the door and open it. 

I say, “So long” over my shoulder and start to go. Then 
she screams out like a mad thing, screams out right from 
down in her stomach, “Get him there, get him, boys” and 
the six fellows in the room jump up and jump on me. 
'They’re all mad with dagga and drink; you could smell it 
thick around them. There was one hell of a fight. You 
don’t remember what you do when you fight; but there 
was a lot I wanted to fight out of myself and I got 
stuck in there and went low all the time. Only one fellow 
had time to get his knife and I went for him straightaway 
with my knee, hard as a ten-pound hammer. That was 
him. The others couldn’t fight much; they weren’t good. 
And Jackie just stood there holdmg that screaming girl. It 
wasn’t much of a gang. Very sloppy lot. And yellow. Two 
of them I never touched and they fell down and made as 
if they were out. But I missed the bus and I had to walk 
all the way back to Constantia, which is a couple of miles, 
and there were bruises all over me aching and my eye was 
thick It wasn’t nice to be walking all that way. 

That was the first bit of trouble that girl made. She 
made a lot more later. There was something sick in her. 
Jackie she dug a knife into, and she turned her own house 
practically into a brothel Her mother and father couldn t 
understand it. So nice she was, so respectable, until “ 
denly she changes and then she turns on them. I hear s e 
Stole from them and sold their stuff, I felt sorry for t ern. 
They were decent. But that’s the way it is with lots o co- 
oreds. Suddenly they go wild. They can’t keep it up, t e 
respectable, pretty-pretty, don’t-touch-me stuff. It s er 
and others like her that make me think that perhaps 
there’s nothing you can do for all the people, nolhmg you 
can do to bring them together and make a people ou o 
them. That’s why I’m not in the politics game now. Lots ot 
fellows are because it is a ripe time with all the diiteren 
apartheid laws now and all the things the govern men 
is trying to do to the coloreds; but the way I see it is, 
every man for himself in such a time. And I m for myse 
I’m in business. And it’s a damn big business, igger 
that the politician boys. They come to me these days, i 
get things done for them. 
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I put all this down about the night at the bioscope 
because it is important in the same way as the other night 
is important. And there is one other thing. Those two 
rooms, the one in Sea Point and the other in the slum 
in Wynberg, are not very far apart for a lot of coloreds. 
They will go to one on the one night and to the other tlie 
next. They will go to the groups and the lectures and the 
music and all that tonight and tomorrow night they will 
be in the other room with the boys perhaps or a girl or 
making a bit of money. Not all. There’s a lot that don’t go 
from one to the other like that. But there are enough that 
do. That’s what makes me think this is a people like their 
blood, between one thing and another, not one thing, not 
the other either. Bastards. 
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The next afternoon Miss Lorraine wants to go to the 
station again. When she gets in the car she says, “What i 
have you been up to?” in that tone of voice that says also 
“They’re always at it.” ; 

I said, “Madam, some skoUies jumped on me last night' i 
when I’m coming home.” i 

She asked if I have had my eye seen to. 

“No, it’s nothing, madam.” 

Then she turns away and looks out of the window. It 
goes from her mind*. But when I fetched her from the 
station that ni^t at half nine she is more interested. Per¬ 
haps, I think, she has been having the warm gin again in 
Sea Point. 


“Why do you people always fight?” she asks me. 

“Madam, it’s the skolUes. Madam knows they just pick 
on a person and fi^t.” 

"Did you win?” 

“Yes, madam. They couldn’t fight. They were drunk 
with the drink and dagga.” 

“You don’t drink or smoke, do you?” 

“No, madam.” 

“And do you have a girl?” 

‘“No, madam,” 

You’re a very unusual person, Johannes.” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

I hope you will take Mrs. Herschheim’s advice. You 
can drive me in to Sea Point to her and then have the 
time to go to the club they have. I’m going to arrange 
that, so that you have one evening in the week to go to 
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the group. But you understand some people don’t think 
these things are good for you. So it is going to take a little 

time.” 

“Yes, madam. 

“It will have to be a secret. Can you keep secrets?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And you want to do this?” 

“1 don’t know, madam.” 

“Well, you can try it. You should try it. I think your 
trouble, * the trouble with you people, is that you are 
all very lazy.” 

“Some people are lazy, madam. But not only colored 
people are lazy.” 

Then I could see the look in her face that says, You 
can’t even talk to them without their starting to take lib¬ 
erties.” And she went quiet until I brought her to the 
front door. She didn’t say good night. 

On the Saturday that came after that everybody went 
as they always did to the races. They went in the big car 
and in the son’s car and Master Derek’s car, Saturday 
afternoon was always quiet on the farm and I used to 
sleep out under the trees and get back all the late nights. 
Sometimes the two boys who were the only ones left be¬ 
hind would ask me to help them with something, make a 
trap or mend a catapult. 'Ihis Saturday when I am having 
breakfast I see that one of the picnic baskets ^ is being 
packed by Maria. I hardly looked at it, didn’t think much 
of it; it just struck me as strange because all the family 
had their food at the race course in the restaurant there. 
Then just after breakfast when I am helping ^bert fill 
up the big car and give it some oil, the phone in the ga- 
goes and I hear Miss Lorraine ask for the Vauxhall 
to come to the front door in half an hour. Then I began 
to think of the picnic basket and of my Saturday going 
away from me, my sleep and loafing in the sun. 

When I brought the car around Maria comes out 
with the basket and she has the tin with my sand¬ 
wiches in it and my bottle of tea. She doesn t say any¬ 
thing. She is a surly woman, bitter with color. Then comes 
Miss Lorraine. I looked up and she was coming down 
the step in her summer dress with a big hat on, wide 
straw hat which she is holding on, and she is carrying her 
rolled-up towel and costume. I think we must be going to 
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the beach and probably we shall have to go and pick un 
some other person who is going with her. ^ 

She gets in very bright, very cheerful. It is as if she 
has escaped from something. She tells me the beach we 
are to go to. I ask where we must go first to pick up her 
friends. 

“No, just me today. Just me.” 

And so we start. She sits at the back. I stop to bay 
her some cigarettes that she asks for and all the time 
while I am driving and while I am getting the cigarettes 
she is singing to herself and just sometimes telling me 
to look at that person or the other that we pass on the 
road. I do not say anything until we get to the beach. It 
is the one over across the bay called Rooiels, very far 
from houses and the road there very bad. It is about 
thirty miles I have to drive with her singing and not talking 
at all but always the feeling that there is something 
str^ge going on, the feeling that something was changed. 
This wasn*t the thing that happened on a Saturday. Satur¬ 
days she always went to the races with the others and then 
at night there was always a party and the drunks and 
God knows what else under the oaks there by the stable. 
Often I could hear what they said under the oaks, the 
half-drunk women and the very drunk men. Sometimes 
Miss Lorraine was out there with her boy friends, one 
or other of them. When we got to Rooiels she looked 
around, standing next to the car, and I think she saw 
that perhaps it was not so good to be in such a lonely 
place alone with a colored boy. It seemed that the sun¬ 
shine that had been singing in her went away behind a 
small cloud for a moment, but then out it came and 
she told me to get the basket and the blanket and the 
big beach umbrella and take it over to a place she pointed 
where there were three tall rocks. She went on down to 
the water to put her toe in and I carried the stuff through 
the sand to where she wanted it and put up the um¬ 
brella, laid out the blanket and set down the basket. 

She came across from the water. “It’s cold.” 

I gave the umbrella another twist into the sand and 
stood back waiting for orders. 

“I suppose you will feel uncomfortable sitting here, 
or being hereabouts on the beach?” 

She did not look at me when she said this, looking out 
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at a ship on the rim of the water. The voice was drawn 
• up in her throat, 

“If madam wants to talk about things I won’t feel 
silly being here with madam; but just to sit here, then I 
will feel wrong.” 

“Well, would you like to swim or do something like 
that?” 

“Madam, I usually go and climb either down there 
across by those rocks or I go up there where the stream 
is. There’s a cave there I go and look into and climb 
around over.” 

“All right, you do what you like. But don’t go too far 
away.” 

She had some magazines wrapped up in her towel and 
also a paperback book and she settled down on the rug 
under the umbrella without t akin g any more notice of me. 
I turned away and went to the car and got out the fishing 
line I kept in the boot for picnics. It was a thick line 
with a sinker and two hooks and I used to go down to the 
rocks and try and find a bit of bait and then cast in. 
I forgot her completely, I thought to myself. There’s some¬ 
thing funny about all this; she’s shy with something in her 
mind, nervous with something in her thought. Just forget 
all about it and wait and see what comes up. I took off 
my white coat and cap and went through the bushes to 
the rocks where I had sat and cried that day. I had never 
caught any fish from the rock. Sometimes I couldn’t find 
any bait for the hook; other times I think the line did not 
go far enough out. It wasn’t very long. But it ties you 
up to the water and you can sit forgetting everything 
watching the line going with the swell. It was very hot. 
I took off my shirt and rolled up my trousers to the 
knee and sat there on the rock. Then I lay back on the 
rock and let the line go down between my toes and then I 
went fast asleep. 

It was Saturday in the sun. When I woke up it was al¬ 
ready into the afternoon, past lunch, long past. I woke up 
slowly. I couldn’t see properly because of the sun burn¬ 
ing down all the time through my eyelids. Everything 
Was white and hazy without color when I woke up or 
Was woken up by the sound of my name being called in the 
faraway, I sat up and heard it was Miss Lorraine. She was 
shouting my name with great fear in her voice. I jumped 
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up and ran quickly through the bushes and down to the I 
beach. At first I couldn’t see her and then when she called ! 
again I saw she was in the sea and quite far out, and al 
though she was swimming to the beach she wasn’t aettinc i 
nearer to it but was being pulled out. She cam^e in a 
little and then was pulled back. I went down to the water 
and waved to show I was there and then I looked to sec i' 
what was best to do. She was being puUed out of the bay 
right out through the middle of the bay’s opening u 
was like a wide horseshoe. She wasn’t near either of the 
sides. But she wasn’t yet out of the bay and it seemed 
to me that if ■ she turned and swam outwards and cut 
across to the side she would have the pulling tide or back¬ 
wash to help her. So I ran along the side nearest to her 
and went to the edge and showed with'my hands what i 
she must do. And I shouted also; she looked very tired, > 
and also frightened. She turned slowly around and started | 
to swim across the wash. But she was already too far out 
and I could see she wasn’t going to make it. And she was 
^ed. So without thinking I pulled off my pants and dived ! 
in and swam to cut her off from getting out of the bay. ; 
The water was like a sheath of ice slipping over me and 
was very exciting. I had only been a few times in the sea. 
Mostly I swam in dams. This was great. It was as if all the 
Sundays I had watched them playing in the sea came into j 
me at once and I wanted to roll and dive and have a good 
time. I was up to her in a minute and laughing to see how : 
scared she looked. I felt like a hundred pounds, full of 
strength, and I turned around behind her and pushed her 
bard on the bottom with one hand and then made a : 
stroke and pushed her hard again and she shot 
through the water with each push. But we were still going 
wide and so I slid up alongside her and pulled her across 
against the wash and pulled her by the back of her cos¬ 
tume to the shore. 

She was very tired and could hardly lift herself up out 
of the water. I stood up and reached down and 
helped her. She was limp and leaning all her weight on me 
so that I was nearly pulled back into the water. I laughed 
and said we would both go in again if she didn’t trj' 
harder and she gave a weak little laugh and got out and 
stood there breathing very heavy. I felt so good that I 
thought, I don’t care what she says, I’m going to have a 
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I turned and dived in. I could feel the wash 
pulling, but it was not strong enough for me to be pulled 
out. She called for me not to be silly, but I turned and 
waved my hand and laughed and then began to swim. 
It was wonderful to feel that pull and having to fight 
against it and I went down and swam under the water and 
rolled on my back and looked up to the sun all broken 
like a green bottle splintered on top there. It was really 
wonderful. I felt so strong and full of life that I could 
have turned and swum across to America. That little bay 
was wonderful for swimming. I could see why they al¬ 
ways came there; and the water wasn’t too cold when you 
got used to it. Not as cold as the other side of the penin¬ 
sula where the Atlantic is, down by Hout Bay; you put 
your foot in there and it freezes dead. This was warm, and 
white sand on the bottorn in ripples—clear as glass. 

I saw when I came up that she had walked around 
along the rocks at the side of the bay and back on to the 
sand and was going to the umbrella, still walking very 
tired like; and I saw she was carrying my trousers. Then 
I rea]i 2 ed I had had nothing on at aU when I stood up in 
front of her and when I pulled her to the shore and now 
while I was swimming and jumping up and diving strai^t 
down again I was showing all my nakedness. But, I 
thoug^it, if you can forget it like that at the beginning, 
forget it now, and I let out a great whip-whoop and 
jumped high in the air and held my nose as I sank back 
down under the water. I played there till I was breathing 
like a south-easter in the chimney and so I turned over 
and swam to the shore. When I was in close I stood up 
jogged through the water and up to the beach to the 
place where she was and held out my hand for my trou¬ 
sers, laughing loud because it seemed to me so funny that 
I should be standing like a naked beggar there when I 
felt like king of the country in my skin. She looked up and 
threw me her towel, which I tied around me and then my 
trousers and when I got them in my hand I ran off behind 
rock and dried my skin and put on my trousers. When 
I was dry I felt warm all through and wanted to go 
sgain into the water, but it was getting late and I thought 
we will have to pack up and all that and there’s that 
otig drive back. But I felt like a white man sometimes 
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loolcs when he is on the beach, like he owned it and was 
proud to be alive to enjoy it. 

I took her towel back. She looked up. 

“I’ve got some tea here. Would you like some? Hot 

tea.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

She poured out the tea into the Thermos top. Her 
hand was shaking and she spilled some. I reached for 

it standing on the edge of the rug. 

“Sit down and have it in a civilized manner,” she 
said and drew back her hand with the tea. I sat down 
laughing a little; I felt like I owned the rug and the um¬ 
brella and the beach, 

“And here are some sandwiches and stuff there—^help 
yourself.” And she pushed the basket towards me and 
then drank her tea looking out to the place where she 
would be then if I hadn’t pulled her in. 

“You’re a very strong swimmer.” 

“Yes, madam. I like it.” 

“But you don’t get much chance, do you?” 

“No, madam, not in the sea. I like the sea best—so 

fresh.” 

“Were you going to swim in the dam that night?” 
“No, madam—^just put my feet in like I told madam.' 

I felt very hungry. I hadn’t had any lunch and I didn t 
realize I was eating away as fast as I could go, not till 
she said, “Finish it all up, go on.” So I did. She lay 
back on the rug and took a cigarette. 

“I would be dead by now, don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps, madam. Sometimes if you let go it takes 
you only so far and then brings you back.” 

“Not that one. Are you sorry you saved me?” 
“Madam talks madness.” 

“No. I see often in your face the hate you have for 
white people. You really do hate deeply, don’t you? 
“Madam...” 

“And you needn’t keep calling me ‘madam’ like tha - 
I know why you people do it—to sound humble and in 
your places—but you needn’t do it with me. Talk to 
like a person, not just a white person.” 

“No, madam, I can’t talk like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because why I don’t know, madam , * . there 1 say 
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. But madam can’t talk to me like a person neither.” 

‘^o I try. I would like to. Johannes, I’m sick of the 
rfe I lead, doing nothing, being hated for it. I’m sick to 
rfiath of parties and races and money and cars and 
bov friends and all, all that. I want a real life. You have 
real life, a job, you know what you’re going to do, 
what you want to do. I envy you, Johannes. I really do.” 
The sickness in them; the white man’s burden on 

them. I laughed. 

“Why do you laugh? 

“At the thought that if you were a colored person 
vou would be green for the way the whites live. I heM 
ie coloreds speak many times just like madam speaks. 

“You’ve had such an interesting life and you see so 
much of it. You see it the way I would like to see it, 
without being noticed. I don’t know what I can do. I d 
like to help you and perhaps some others; there is 
work to be done between the two of us.’’ 

“Madam will not be cross if I speak?” 

"Don’t call me madam. Of course I won’t be cross. 
I want to talk with you as a person, not with the chauf- 

“Then I will say that I think there is no work that Ae 
white people can do for the colored in the way they 
but only in treating them like people and not always like 
servants—in letting them have the same chances fpr jobs 
and such like as the white people. But that can only be if 
all the whites agree together to be like that, and madam 
knows they will never do that. Just the one or two 
people trying only makes it bad for the whites and or 
themselves and for coloreds. That’s what^I truly think. 
“You don’t think I can help you, then?” 

“No, madam. Only make trouble for me and for you. 
Madam knows that if her father saw her sitting ere 
like this and me sitting here like this there would e 
trouble, and if her brother saw this he woidd make 
trouble for me and want to turn me in or give me a 
hiding. Lots of white men madam knows that come to 
her house would do that and madam knows what ey 
Would say.” 

“Yes. But somebody’s got to start.” 

“People start and then they give up and the co ore 
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person they try to help is worse off then before. It hap. 
pens ail the time.” 

“You are very wise, Johannes, for your age.” 

“I have seen these things. I know these things to be 
true.” 

“And the group? You don’t want to go to that?” 

“I don’t know, madam, till I see; but I think it will 
not be for me. As 1 told madam at the flat, I am very 
rou^. All that fancy stuff of music and plays and all 
that is not for me. Tm not clever like that. And where 
does it get you? I want to get on with something. I like 
to work and to make things happen and I want to get 
so that I don’t have to work for the white man and I 
don’t have to take orders from him.” 

“I suppose you’re right. I’m being very foolish, 1 

suppose.” 

“It is best if madam forgets about helping the colored 
people in the way she thinks of. Madam will be cross 
perhaps if I say it is the white man’s burden, it is his 
sickness and it comes out like the flu and then goes 
again.” 

“Is that what you call it?” 

“Sometimes, madam.” 

“So really we look very foolish to you—stupid, soft?” 

“Some people, madam.” 

“Do you laugh at me?” 

"There are people that would laugh at madam and 
people that would be angry.” 

“I said do you laugh at me?” 

“Not yet, madam.” 

She sat up strai^t and looked at me. It was getting 
into sunset and there were long shadows all across her 
from the rocks and from the umbrella. She looked like 
she was stitched up in a bag of shadows, her arms held 
around her. 

“Well, we will forget it, then. I won’t try to 
you. But I like talking to you. I like you, Johannes, 
you don’t cringe the way some of your people do. You 
will talk honestly to me when we are driving?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Why do you smile?” , 

“I will talk till the flu is over, madam.” And I stood 
up quick and I laughed a little laugh because it was 
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a joke. But she just sat there and looked out to the sea 

and looked very sad. 

“I just said it for a joke, madam.” 

“I know you did, but it tells me a lot. We have made, 
a mess. God, a bloody mess.” Then she stood up and 
I waited for her to say what to do. 

“We’ll go. I’m going to change. You put the things 

away.” 

^en I had got everything in the car and got it 
turned around I sat there in it waiting for her. She was 
being a long time. I sat and sat and still she did not 
appear from behind the rocks. Now it was gray on the 
beach and the sea was like corrugated iron, without color. 

I began to think strange things of her doing something to 
herself because of the sickness in her; I fiiought of the 
night when she had the gun by the dam and I wondered if 
she had it there to perhaps shoot herself or just to guard 
against any skoliies that might have been about. I sat a 
little longer and then I got out and went across the sand 
to the rock and called. There was no answer. I began 
to feel scared. Here I was alone with her, AH the strange¬ 
ness of the breaking of the habits of the week came up in 
my mind as I had thought of them before when I got the 
call to take the car to the door and saw the picnic basket. 
I thought, My boy, if she has killed herself you are going 
to bang by the neck as sure as fate. I got really frightened, 
and without calling again I ran behind the rock. She 
wasn’t there. I saw her tracks leading up the bank of 
sand that went to the bush of the coast. I scrambled up 

there with my heart pounding in me. 

The land went down like a shelf or a ramp to the 
sea. It was thick with bush that came up to a hian s 
waist. I couldn’t see her. Jesus, I thought, perhaps she s 
chucked herself into the sea and then it II be v^rse. 
They’ll say I raped her and killed her. Perhaps they 
never get the body. And I could feel the 
out of my skin in buckets. Then I called out, “Madam! 
But the wind going about in the bush there made sue a 
noise that it seemed as if my shout dropped down at my 
feet. I called again. Then I saw the bushes a bit trampled 
where she had pushed throu^. There was a 1^® ° 
fallow and it led down to the sea. I ran along it. 1 almost 
fell over her. She was sitting in a dip where the ramp 
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ended and the rocks of the sea began, looking out over 
the sea, smoking a cigarette. She was crying without 
making any sound, the tears just rolling down from her 
eyes, which were staring out to the sea. She looked like 
a^Iittle girl sitting there, a little ^rl who was colored and 
had been told to go away from the whites. I remembered 
how I had cried on the other side of the horseshoe. 1 
turned to see if I could see the place. There it was; there 
was the rock and between the two places was tlie bay 
with the wind of the evening coming in, rumpling it up 
like a hand going over a sheet. I felt very sorry for her. 

I felt all soft inside as if I too would cry but I knew 
I wouldn’t. She didn’t seem to take any notice of me. I 
said “Madam” very softly and she sighed and looked up, 
then threw the cigarette out to the sea and stood up and 
turned back to the car, I followed behind her, and the 
bushes she pushed aside slapped back against me. It 
was getting cold and the light was going. It was all gray 
and I felt gray and sorry for her like I had never felt 
sorry for anyone before. I felt like I wanted to go up 
alongside her as in the water and put my arm over her 
shoulder and pull her away from her sorrow into mmc. 
But that was not possible. I felt it stroiigly and felt how it 
was not possible and when we got into the sand an 
she swung her body to get her steps out of the sand l e 
feeling went out of me and instead of it came a hot reel¬ 
ing for her body swinging there, the strong legs lifttng 
oi5 of the sand and her dress swinging across frorn side 
to side. It came into me and nearly choked my blood, 
Jesus, I could have taken that woman there and thrown 
her on the sand. It was a terrible feeling. I kept saying 
to myself, Christ, boy, they hang you for that, by tne 
heck, boy, with a thick rope. I had to say it and say 
till we got to the car. I was scared she would gi- 
in the front. If she had sat next to me it wouM have 
come up again. But she got in the back. And I snot 
car off like a bomb I wanted to chuck at the w ot 

gray world and make it burst into flames. ^ 

She didn’t say anything all the way back except 
so fast, Johannes” when I got out on the Somersc 
West Road and opened up wide. All the way I thoug 
the two things, her hips swinging and the bay 
the two places where she had cried and I had crit 
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p‘rst one then the other chased themselves around in me. 
^*When I drove the car up to the front door for her 
there was the noise and lights of a party coming from 
the house. She said something I couldn’t hear, some 
sound that was full of disgust for the party. I handed 
her the magazines from the seat and she stood a mo¬ 
ment as if she wanted to say something and then turned 
and ran up the steps. I took the picnic basket around 
to the back, where Maria told me it was a big party 
and there would be lots of people to take home as they 
were all well away already. Three of the family horses 
had won their races. It was a great excitement to the fam¬ 
ily. It was funny, the name of the horse that had won 

the big race was “Backwash.” 


4 


You WOULD have thought all those people Acre ran 
the races themselves and won them, the way they cele¬ 
brate. They paid the man to train the horses and paid 
the man to ride the horses and the colored stable boy 
to feed them and clean up their muck, and ey en si 
back in the grandstand and watch the horse run and wm 
and then they must spend all that money they win o 
celebrate the fact that they have already yent more than 
that money many times over preparing the borse 5» 
faster than another horse who has also had a e o ^ 
of money spent on him. When the horses lose ey 
a party to cheer themselves up. Sunday morning we g 
the wheelbarrow and cart the empty bottles o e p 
and throw them in. We have to make three or four o^- 
neys with the wheelbarrow. There isii t a o e . 
that didn’t have at least ten shillings wor o ^ 
in it. When I take two bottles to the pit _ 

I get in a week. On Sunday mornings I J 

times forty, and, when the horses win, ^ ^ 

ties to the pit and I throw them in bar , o 
against each other so that the green splin e y 
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pieces fall in showers like water splashing. There are 
already two big pits that are full of bottles and have been 
covered over with the soil. This one is nearly full. There 
are places in Wynberg where you can sell wine bottles 
for sixpence each. I don’t know why these shops_al¬ 

ways Jews* shops—buy them. Perhaps they sell them 
back to the people that make the wine. But if I took any 
of these bottles from the wheelbarrow and sold them I 
would go to jail. 

So you can see that these parties that start with the 
horses winning or losing the races and going through all 
the noise and the driving of the drunks and ending up 
with the bottles in the wheelbarrow in the morning are the 
bottom, the end, the very end in my mind. I see in that 
all the stupidity of the goddam whites. And their money 
that they chuck around like water when it is for their 
pleasure; and their drunkenness, which is no different 
from black or colored drunkenness, and their lusting 
after each other under the oaks, even sometimes in 
the stable loft, lying on the straw. There in the house is 
the center of it all, some place under the lights where 
the noise is, and from there it goes out through all the 
rooms and into the gardens, and beyond the gardens it 
seeps and dribbles into the whispers of the shadows mov¬ 
ing in the shadows. It comes close to my window; it 
comes up into the hayloft next to my room. It moves 
down below in the garage, opening the back door of a 
CM and closing it quietly or leaving it open for the 
giggles to come out by, for the “No, Tommy, no” to 
creep out and crawl along to the next place where some¬ 
one else is also shy or suddenly frightened. I shut my 
window, I shut my ears. I hate it. I want to shout out and 
call the pigs the names that fit them, because when you 
hate a person or people like I hate the white people 
then everything they do between themselves is smeared 
thick with dirt. I know, I know, it isn’t so; I know there 
are some who really love each other, really feel good and 
are good to each other. But I don’t let that interfere with 
my feelings for all the white people stroking and play¬ 
ing with each other in the dark, working out the heat 
o the whisky and the gin and the wine that 1 . . • 
mind. It gets monotonous. 

That night, that Saturday after the day on the beach 
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and swimming and saving the girl’s life and everything 
else about the day which a man can’t remember sepa¬ 
rately but which comes up in him all together with sounds 
and colors and smells, with all that clean in me, I didn’t 
want to hear the noise of the party and the people slipping 
into the shadows of the party; so I went up to my room 
and shut the door and the window and I put out the light 
and lay on the bed to think, to fix my mind hard on 
something and think hard about it until I dropped off, 
if I could. I sleep light so that the bell down in the garage 
would easily wake me up to take the drunks back. I 
took off my shirt and lay on my bed with my hands 
behind ray head. 

I do not know how long I was lying there and whether 
I had dozed off or been fast asleep but I suddenly 
realize that my hand is “asleep” and paralyzed and that 
somebody is standing by my door, inside the door. It 
is a terrible feeling, that, to have your arm paralyzed and 
not know whether the person standing near you is friend 
or enemy. There is a smell of a woman’s scent and a 
smell of drink. Then I see that there is another person 
behind on the stairs. The one behind is the woman. 
The first one says, “It looks like a room.” The other says, 
“It smells like a servant’s room” and the first one 
says, “But I think there’s a bed in it. Come on,” and 
then I say, “There is and I’m on it.” They both stop. They 
turn. They don’t say anything; they go quickly down the 
stairs. Their sickly smell is left behind. I sit up and my 
arm drops lifeless beside me, starting to get the pins and 
needles in it as the blood comes back. I feel a half anger 
begin to boil in me for no reason I can think of. I sit there 
and begin to rub my arm and rub my anger into a heat 
when I hear another step on the creaking stair, down 
in the garage. My arm has the life in it. I am angry at 
the smell in the room and at the indecency around the 
room in the night, in the shadows. Here they come again, 
looking for a bed, someone else; “I’ll give them hell. 
I can. It’s a mistake, I’ll say, it’s a mistake, baas, I hear 
people come in my room, baas, I stand behind the 
door, baas, and when they are in I grab them and hit 
them, baas, because I think it is Kaffirs, baas. I didn’t 
i®ow the white people would be coming up to my room 
to lie on my bed, baas. That’s good, I think; that covers 
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me and Tvill make plenty of shame for them in the 
newspapers. 

I hear the noise on the stairs coming up. I slip ofi 
the bed and go behind the door. I will take the first 
one and break the arm quickly in a grip and then tackle 
the next one with my fists. I hear the breathing. My 
door is pushed back slowly; the step comes into the room 
and then I push the door, slide out and put my arms 
quickly around the person’s arms to hold them and then 
I see it is Miss Lorraine, I am so surprised that I stand 
just like that, holding her like that. She has had a shock 
and stands like that with her arms held and we look at 
each other and I can smell the drink coming off her 
breathing and can feel the drink in the body which is not 
fast and alive but sapped out with the fires of the drink. 
Then I feel like it was on the beach when I was walking 
behind her and it goes through me and I breathe in and 
she takes the feeling and breathes and seems to grow in¬ 
side that grip I’m still holding her with. Her body seem? 
to grow, her arms to fill out and my body seems too to 
be swelling with it and it seems as if I will crush her 
and she will break through my arms and my body like a 
root pushes up a pavement. It was such a thing as I 
had never felt before and it has never been the same ever 
again. It was like we were being blown up to twice or 
three times our size or like that rubber they put aroun 
your ann to take the blood pressure and pump it up and 
you feel as if your arm is a balloon. We were the same 
height about and looking into each other’s eyes and 
then she opened her mouth, let it go all sort of s ac 
and moved it, moved the lips as if they were hungty tot 
flesh, and I put my lips over her mouth and she worke i 
and used her tongue and her teeth and made those noises 
in the throat and it was like a bomb bursting betweec 

our bellies. . 

All the time in that room, more than an hour, tti 

was not a word said, just noises; there was no 
not any joy, not any laughter, just something mat ^ 
to come out. It hurt to come out, but the hurt 
pleasant. It came out hard, tearing through pnde, 
feelings of a man when he wants to love, the feelings 
make a man sorry for a person, feelings of hate 
anger, perhaps a sort of hopelessness. There was 
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much of the two people in it, just bodies and body’s hun¬ 
ger and anger, lust and the dirt that the body loves to 
cool itself with. There was all the deceit of the game, all 
the tricks of deceit that build up the game and they 
seemed three times as horrible as they are because it 
was part of all the trickery between the whites and 
the coloreds. It seemed to me as if she and I were 
struggling in that room on that bed to find a safe place 
or place of compromise where the whites and the 
coloreds could stand and talk without trickery and with¬ 
out distrust; we were perhaps struggling for respect for 
each other and for ourselves. It was a hard thing for 
her and a hard thing for me, for our prides, to do that 
with each other; it was as if we had to make ourselves 
humble to ourselves, get ourselves down on our knees. 

She made the end of it for me with her hands and then 
she sank back on the bed and rolled over on her face, 
making the noises of disgust with herself. I was getting a 
handkerchief, having to get up and move from the bed, 
and could turn around and see the body there and be 
apart from it now and I wanted to spit, to be sick. But 
yet it seemed that what had been had made everything 
cleaner between us, as if it had to be before there could 
be a proper feeling between us. It felt like poison had 
gone out of an inflamed place, been let out and the cool¬ 
ness was rushing in to the hurt and the thing was healing 
and being sealed over into the completeness of the 

flesh. 

After that night there was a sort of love between us. 
I never called her madam again except when other 
people were there and then it was a kind of secret way 
of having a joke. We talked in the car like two people 
of the same color, from the same house even, arguing, 
quarreling, driving around and around till the quarre 
was finished. But we never once touched bodies 
and never said a single word about that night, 
was something that did not even show in our e^s. The 
shame was all gone out of us; the fear that is etween 
white and coloreds of different sex, that was all gone 
out of us; because that is where the tightness m the 
voice comes from when they speak to you, w en e 
women speak to the men or the men speak to the women. 
They are scared through to the marrow that t ey mio 
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show or seem to show those feelings of the flesh which 
are always between all people when they meet together 
and talk together. The colored person is the shame of 
the white man’s flesh. He is the reminder to the white man 
of the flesh and all its sin. The colored man is like the 
white man’s own nakedness; he is ashamed of it and he is 
even more shamed if in his nakedness his flesh gets out of 
his control and shows its arrogance. Then he is covered 
in shame. The coloreds are his flesh shown forth in that 
way, the arrogance of his flesh, its risings, its vanities 
and prides. But he knows that the flesh will not be 
pushed aside. He knows that coloreds are being added 
to the population every day and that white men are 
responsible. Who is the next white man to fall? It can’t 
happen to me, of course, because I hate, despise, loathe 
the colored bastards; it can’t possibly happen to me 
but nevertheless I must be on my guard. I remember 
that day that colored ^rl—well, more white looking than 
any colored I’ve ever seen, but colored; she was colored, 
I remember—yes, well, forget it. So they probably go on 
to themselves. I don’t know. My guess. That’s any¬ 
way what they sound as if they’re saying inside them¬ 
selves when they are squeezing out something else. Voice 
all tight, everything held in check. Hold it tight, boy, 
it might jump up and bite somebody’s head off. I think 
they are more scared of us in that way then any other 
way. I think we are temptation and also the result of 
temptation. Our dusky girls with olive skins and full 
hips and breasts are the luxuries in their dreams at 
ni^t, and when they see them in the kitchen or in the 
slums with an old dock around their headland smelling 
of the sweat they live by, that is their shame. For some 
it is the revolt they make against everything in the land 
or perhaps in the home; they go with the colored girl. 
For others it is a fever that eats them up; they must 
have one, just one, they must know what it is like. And 
once they have done it, it becomes a specialty; they have 
the taste of it, the kick of it, the difference. Not only 
white men with colored girls, master with servant, but 
white women with the garden boy. 

But she and I got this thing out of us. It had been there 
between us in the car from the first day. It is always 
there when the driver is alone with a woman. It had been 
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fliere on the beach; it had even been behind the singing 
as we drove to the beach. It is a discomfort. I didn’t 
know what it was until it was out and cleaned away. 
Then I could see how it had been there and how good 
it \vas once it had gone. It took all its roots with it, 
left nothing from which any other little shoots could 
grow and blossom into a flaming plant again and bum 
down ray world or hers. 

She put her clothes on as if I was not there and I put 
my clothes on as if she was not there and I held the door 
open as if for myself and she went through and I shut 
the door as if I had just come in and lay down on the 
bed and then got up, for the smell on the bed was thick 
and warm, and I dressed properly for driving the drunks 
and went down into the garage and got the fly spray and 
took it up and sprayed the room and the pillow with the 
fly poison. The smeU was sharp and made the room fresh 
as a kitchen is after cooking, when they spray the cook¬ 
ing smells away. 

The bell went for me to take the car around for the 
drunks and I piled them in and drove them one by one 
to their homes and for the first time I did not mind 
it nor did'I hate them so much for being drunk. I was 
just glad I wasn’t drunk. I was glad in that way that 
makes a softness in you for the unfortunates, and so I 
found there was something in these white bastards that 
I could get along with—their weakness, their softness, 
their flesh. And that was understandable; I had got 
closer to the white flesh than to anything else. 

When I got back to the room it still smelled of the fly 
spray and fresh. I really wanted a woman as I had never 
wanted one before and I wanted a colored woman. My 
body was awake now. It had been woken up. It was 

going to give me a lot of trouble. The next day I went 

over to the cottages to see Jacob. 

Jacob flxed me up very soon with a woman, a nice 
woman, who lived there in Constantia. She was stupid 
and greedy and she had a lot of boys but she liked me 
because I was new, if'you see what I mean. I didn t know 
anything and she told me all the things to do. It was 

different for her to be telling a boy, not just to be 

chucked around by a fellow. We went up in the woods, 
night, I never brought her to the room. That s what t e 
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white people get mad about. They think all coloreds that 
work for them must be eunuchs. They go in the hayloft 
themselves and in the shadows, but if they find two 
coloreds in the hayloft or in the shadows they say, “Look 
at these filthy people, just like animals. You can’t trust 
them. Get rid of them.” I have heard that many times, 
at night driving when the headlights show up two colored 
people in the lane or when the people in the car are 
talking about their servants which they always talk about 
as if it was a great cross on their backs that they had to 
carry. “I don’t know,” they say. “These people. I’ve had 
three [or six or whatever number] and they are all the 
same. How do you manage to keep yours?” Oh dear, the 
servant is a problem for the whites. All that they do for 
their servants, the way they put themselves out for them 
and then the first opportunity there they are running oil 
after a boy or a girl. “It really is too bad.” 

I began to feel more like a man when I went to that 
woman. It was just the body with us, nothing else— 
jokes, giggling, no proper talk. About once a week. My 
voice went deeper and my brain always felt now much 
cooler. The hate in me felt cooler too. I used to get the 
feeling coming over me and filling me up on the day of the 
week when I went to her and it was just like when I went 
every Friday to Achmed the butcher’s and bought my two 
shillings of meat. And I liked to sit in the car in Wynberg 
when I was waiting by the station or waiting for the boys 
at the school and look through the dresses of the women 
that went by, think how they looked under the dresses. It 
was a nice way of looking at them. The only person I 
did not look at in that way was Miss ITorraine. I could 
not even remember what she was like without her 
clothes. 

I have never seen a white person so grateful as when 
I brought the car around for her on the Monday to take 
her down to the station. She was frightened. It had been a 
whole day between the night of coming to my room. She 
came down the steps of the house and got in as if the car 
was going to blow up any moment. She said nothing, sit¬ 
ting there in the back. But when we got to the station 
and I opened the door for her she looked up into my 
face and I looked down and she could see that it was a 
forgotten thing and that 1 was not full of pride for it 
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going to wave the big stick over her and she seemed 
I she would say thank you. Very relieved. I laughed 
when she let that feeling come into her face and she 
lauched then too and from then on it was easy between 
us we were friends. She was the only white friend I 
have ever had that was a friend, really and truly a friend. 

Then she fixed up about going to Sea Point and going 
to the group and we talked all the way there and Mrs. 
Herschheim took me along to the group but it was no 
Bood As soon as I got into the room and saw the kind 
of coloreds there I could see it was hopeless. These 
were all trying to be whites, bowing down to the whites, 
trying to pretend that there was no difference between 
the whites and the colored and that the white man’s 
music and his art and so forth were the things that made 
a colored man white when you got the hang of it. But 
not for me. They were all dressed up like whites and 
they tried to talk la-de-da like whites, talking about 
music and so forth and it was like a hollow tree. It looked 
all right but the thing was going to fall over thirst b:g 
storm that came along. And it has and it does. The trees 
fall over all the time whenever there is a storm. Many 
times I have seen them. Like a person who stops smok¬ 
ing, and when they are going for months, even longer, 
without smoking they think they are different peop e, no 
longer that weak old saitimy that nsea to smoke so muc , 
then the big wind rises and they run for a fag- 
I told Miss Lorraine it wasn’t for me and I told how 
I thou^t it wasn’t for the colored people at all, not Uiat 
way of doing it anyway. She argued and we went over it 

and over it many times and then she said I 
it with Mrs. Herschheim, so I told Mrs. Herschheim w a 
I thought and she sat there in that co^ room with a 
drink in her hand and smiled and talked, to me as it i 
was a little boy with a strong head who 
get everything his own way. I could see s e ” ® . 

any attention to what I said. But it didnt make me mad 
I sat on the comer of the chair like the firs _ 

held my cap in my hand and when she didn ^ _ 

and was treating me like a naughty boy I ps ^ ’ 

That gave her a little surprise but only or a 
meat. You could see her sigh. “ReaUy,” you could see her 
think, “why do we waste our time on these people, 
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I could have told her a little about that too, I thought. | | 
could have told her about the sickness and about the 
way we talk of the soft whites who come with the social 
service and think they rid their color of its sins when 
they do these social things. 

Miss Lorraine believed me in the end. I could talk 
to her and I told her all the things we say and I told of 
those T had heard about and she got to see it from oiir 
side. But not the other one. She was stuck in a flat with- 
out a husband to boss and she had to push somethin':: 
she had those kind of eyes and hands. She had to have 
some power and some excuses. So there it was; nothing 
would change her ideas. 

But at this time I began to think of the two kinds of 
coloreds, those that went after the white man and his 
arts and things and those that were his servants like 
Albert and did what they were told to do without any 
fight or any life of their own except the time of waiting 
for the next order and that time to be whittled away 
with a knife on wood or with an engine or something in 
the hand to fiddle with. Those were the two kinds of 
colored people that are seen. The other kind that are 
not seen are the gang men and the bosses of the gang. 
I’m talking now of coloreds who are up in the world, not 
those who just roll along drunk in the gutters, I am think¬ 
ing of what a boy can grow to be. I was thinking then of 
my future. Going for the art stuff and the education and 
the polite manners leads you to the schools, school¬ 
mastering—that was not for me; or as a clerk somewhere 
at the back of a shop, dispatching clerk, receiving clerk— 
that was not me. Sometimes it leads you into factories as 
foreman over a bunch of colored workers who hate you 
and who you don’t want to be seen with when you are 
out of the factory. 

There are quite a few jobs like that; but you are noth¬ 
ing when you are in them. You are leaning far over to 
the whites and they don’t want you; your own people 
don’t trust you and don’t like you because you are so 
far over to the whites. You are nowhere. You dont 
have any belonging. You live in a better house, with 
perhaps a garden and clean curtains and it is almost like 
a white’s house, a white who is not very rich. Your 
wife is clean and respectable. There is no drink in the 
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house. You try not to smoke perhaps, You don’t want 
the clfildren to mix with the rough coloreds but they can’t 
0 iix with the whites, not however well dressed they are 
and clean and polished up they are. You have not many 
friends with whom you can really be easy and relax; all 
the time you are holding yourself up, holding your head 
up above the water. There is nothing under your feet. 
You have to struggle all the time to keep your head up. 
There is the white man standing on the shore grinning at 
you. His whole body is in the air. Only your head is. 
And he doesn’t want you up there next to him. If you get 
too close he will push you off; if you try any harder he 
will start to throw things at you. And all the time the 
big sea of coloreds is washing you this way and that, not 
helping you but rather sucking at you to pull you down. 
They want to choke all that stuff out of you, all the stuff 
the white man is standing in up there, squeeze the last 
drop out of you and make you part of the flow which 
has no divisions in it, no marks of difference. One colored 
looks like all coloreds, all coloreds look alike; so that 
sort of life is not one a sensible man will want to get in¬ 
volved in, to be neither of his people nor of any other, 
having no place anywhere and no trust given completely 
to him. 

So, as I looked at it, I could be another Albert, driver 
to the Freyer farm until I die or they die or the world 
gets blown up; or I can drift around from one job to 
another, staying not long in any place, being just a life 
that is lived here and there, that eats in this place, goes 
over there for liquor or women, moves on somewhere 
else when it has had enough. There are lots that live like 
that—nearly all. Nothing is fixed. Even if they don’t move 
on they are always going to, so they do nothing to 
themselves in a place and make it a good place and their 
own while they are there. No, they fasten it up with 
string instead of nailing with nails and throw the rubbish 
out to pile up in the yard instead of digging a pit for it 
because tomorrow they are going to move; they won t 
work for this bladdy baas any longer; tomorrow they wiU 
Eo. But they don’t; they stay just for that one day or just 
until Friday for pay and then drink up that pay in a cele¬ 
bration that it is the last pay from this baas and they 
sing and show off all night untfl they are taken by the 
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sleep and when they wake up there is nothing to eat 
nothing for the children; they must go and ask the baas 
to lend them some food or some money out of next 
week’s pay and the baas does, giving them a scoldinc 
feeling superior to these indolent scum; and then they 
have to stay on. Their resentment increases and their de¬ 
cision to leave, the certainty within them that they 
will leave, gets more and more wild in its celebrations 
and the wheel goes around with them tied on to it by the 
strong ropes of their own weakness. Jesus, man. it can 
make you cry hot tears sometimes to see how they live in 
filthy hovels on farms, their kids festering away in froni 
of their eyes, the slink in the room so strong not even 
the rats will go into it. The surprising thing to lots of peo¬ 
ple is that the colored has feelings; he can feel shame; he 
can feel despair; he can feel resentment and not only re¬ 
sentment for others but for his own weakness that sinks 
him deeper and deeper into that sea. Sea of Mud. 

It is always a shock to a white man when he learns 
how the colored feels and when he sees that, by God, it 
is the same as other men feel. People have said this to me. 
It is part of the trouble and it shows how deep the 
trouble goes. Many white people have said to me, “but 
don’t tell me the colored klonkie living in those huts on 
the farm feels shame at his failure to provide better for his 
kids,” They won’t believe that. But I have heard these 
fellows; they have come to me many times to borrow 
money and they have cried like kids. They know, they 
can see, how it is; but they can’t understand why they 
haven’t the strength to get out of it. They say and the 
white people say, “It is in the blood,., you know; this 
mixture of blood is very bad; it makes weak speci¬ 
mens.” That is what the white man likes to believe, what 
he has taught himself to believe. And the colored fellow 
when he can’t get up out of the mud, he starts to beheve 
that too. But there is another reason that’s got nothing 
to do with the blood and that is that there is nothing for the 
colored man to aim at; there is nothing real and true that 
he can lift himself up to. You can’t say to a people, 
Here is a staircase but you can only have the bottom 
two steps; all the rest is ours. You can’t tell them that 
and then expect them all to regard the second step as 
worthwhile making sacrifices for. They might as well he 
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on the grotmd or on the first step. If a man is going to be 
pulled up in that way there must be something high for 
ym to aim at. Something that is just above his head 
doesn’t make that pull on him, doesn’t seem all that 
worthwhile. 

Now, that was where my thoughts were going, that’s 
what I wanted to make into a picture for myself to see 
how the future could be for me. And I saw there was 
only one way that I could stay with the people, be one of 
them, give nothing up in that way and yet have a position 
of respect amongst them and the money to keep that 
position bright and shining without having to go and 
borrow from the white man, without having to work for 
him and take orders from him. There was only one an¬ 
swer, as you can plainly see—to go into business for my¬ 
self. And as the white man does not allow the colored 
to have his own proper business and be free in it, then 
there was only one business I could go into. It was simple. 
Crime. I must have a gang all my own and build that up 
and run it like you run a business, work in with other 
gangs, join up with them, increase the people on my pay¬ 
roll, organize proper offices for headquarters and get 
transport and guns and ammunition—everything right 
down to doctors and lawyers. I could see how such a 
business included everything, that it could grow almost 
to be a government, I could see there was scope for 
such a thing run on proper lines, organized properly, with 
big ideas, big aims, using everything a man uses to get 
the best out of his life. That was the only answer to all 
my ambitions and all my plans and ideas about the peo¬ 
ple and about myself and living like a man I could have 
respect for and living like a man who hates the goddam 
whites. 

I didn’t think it in a hurry. I let it grow in me. I let 
it come slowly together and I let the whole picture of 
a life as it could be grow in me, so that I saw it big, as 
s big thing, not a mean thing like Jackie’s gang, like the 
Spiders and other gangs. No, much bigger than that-— 
with class. It had to have class; it had to be something 
ffiat fellows would be proud to belong to. I saw it grow- 

in me, watched it like something separate from my¬ 
self and was proud of it myself, very proud. And it filled 
me up with strengths during the day when I was driving, 
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and at ni#it when I was taking the drunks home it made 
me look down on them from a great height and remem¬ 
ber their names and faces, those that went too far with 
me. 1 put their faces and their houses away in my mind 
in a box for future reference. This was going to be 
business-like from the beginning. 

It was going to be bigger than revenge and bigger than 
hate. It was going to be as big as I would have liked a 
proper business to have been if the goddam stupid whites 
had allowed me to have one. 

And I never told a single person a single thing about it. 
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ow THAT I had made up my mind the time raced past 
me like the telegraph poles go past the car. You try to 
look at each pole but they are gone too quickly. I get 
the feeling of wanting to reach the place I’m going to; 1 
want to put my foot down and zip. But there is a lot to 
think out carefuUy. I want to know it all. I read the 
papers they throw out from the house. I get them from 
the stack next to the dustbins like I used to get toast 
from the Railway Hotel and I take them to my room and 
read all the court cases, trying to see how it was when 
the job was being done, where the thing went wrong, 
seeing how the police work and all that.. When I’m wait¬ 
ing in the car I look at a house and break my way into it 
in my mind and follow the passages and meet the boss 
of the house and deal with him and get out and cover up 
all the marks. I go over it and over it in my mind an 
then I turn myself into the police and try and see ho\v 
they will catch me. The thing I want to do is to get to mee 
some of the gang boys, see the set-up and the boss an 
learn how they lay the work out. But everywhere I 
down at the bioscope, down at the taxi rank by the station 
and in the cafe where the coloreds go, I can’t pick 

right fellow. It’s all closed up tight. ^ 

So there’s only one thing, I think, and that is to stan 
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ffom the beginning and build it up my way. Start work- 
myself. Money is the thing. When you’ve got money 
vmi are on the way to getting a gang; you can pay fellows 
to work for you. Already at this time Fve got ten pounds 
saved up from my wages and from tips I sometimes get. 
The drunks sometimes tip me when I get them out of 
the car and take them to their front doors. Sometimes 
they give me a pound. When they are very drunk they 
eive a pound, tears coming out of their eyes, the sickness 
working in them. Color money. Skin stuff. There could 
have been lots of ways on the farm that I could have 
pinched things, small things and sold them; but that 
wasn’t going to be my way. Small stuff makes you feel 
small and one mistake gets you into jail and in the police 
books without having any feeling that it was worth it. 
I’ve got plenty of time. There’s no hurry. Do a big jol^ 
then lie low, act natural, drive the car, keep the stuff 
hidden away; then another, doing it in a different way, 

keep the stuff, lie low, act natural. . _ . . 

One good thing is how I talk with Miss Lorraine m 

the car and what she tells me about her friends. I learn a 
lot about how they live in their houses and where they 
keep things by talking with her. She always wants to 
know what a colored thinks of this person and that 
usually it is the drunks I take home. I say how stupid 
I think they are and she says they are not as stupid as 
I make out and I say, “No, no, I have seen them— 
really thick heads they are. This one or that one, for in¬ 
stance, late at night, he goes home and the door isn t 
locked; he lives down there almost in the bush and he 
lets a colored see that his door isn’t locked. Now ^ ^ ® 
stupid.” Then she says, “Ah, but then he hasn t anything 
to lose. He’s got no money, nothing. You want to see in¬ 
side his house;'there’s nothing. He owes everything he s 
got to the bookmakers.” And I put that at the back of 
my mind. Because I make them all out stupid to er s 
wants to try and show me that they are not all as stupid 
as 1 think, and so she tells me lots of things that I want 
to know, I put it in my mind with the ^ \ 

the court cases and I start to have an idea where ® 
keep their money in the house and how they i y 

That was really the best time of all, that time before 
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I started whUe I was still thiiildng about it and doing it 
in my mind. You can’t make mistakes in your mind. Yo^ 
are on top all the time; every time you win and you feel 
good. But it came soon that I felt I must make a start, 

I must see what it is like when you go into a house! 
There was one place that kept calling me. Every time 1 
passed that house when I went to the school, I felt some- 
thing inside me say, “This place.” From where I parked 
the car under the trees to wait for the boys I could see 
across a hedge to the back t)f the house. It was a double- 
story house with a big garden at the back. All the hot 
days the windows all over the house were open and two 
ladies sat out in chairs in the garden all the afternoon and 
were reading books and magazines and a servant girl 
brought the tray of tea out and poured it and passed it 
around and then went back. Whenever I saw this girl 
come with the tea dressed up in her white uniform with 
a cap on and saw how she even had to pour the tea 
for those two sitting fat and ugly in the chairs I was filled 
with hate for them. I thought. It must be very rich people 
who sit there on their bottoms all day in the sun and 
have a maid with always a white uniform on and such a 
big tray and such a big house. That’s a place worth look¬ 
ing into. I came earlier when I could to pick up the boys 
so that I could sit there watching the place for nearly 
an hour or hour and a half. And then I got out of the 
car and walked slowly around the block there and walked 
with my hands in the pockets of my white coat as if I was 
just wasting time as you see chauffeurs do when theic 
bosses are visiting. I could see over the front hedge a™ 
all the windows of the front were open and sometimes ths 
door was open, the front door. I couldn’t see anybody 
in the front part. I couldn’t see how many servants 
there were in the house or whether there was another 
dog. They had a small white dog that lay under 
chair of the biggest one and slept all the afternoon, 
could see that upstairs in the front there were two bed¬ 
rooms. I thought they must be the bedrooms of tlie h'O 
ladies and that’s probably where they keep their money 
and jewelry. 

I puzzled the whole house out from what I could s 
of it and then I began to make my plans; sitting 
in the car waiting for the boys I made my plans lookinp 
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t the house. That is always the best way. But one after- 
' non 1 saw something which gave me an idea. I saw the 
nour out the tea and hand it around and hand 
^ound a plate and then one of the ladies raised her 
head and talked to the maid and pointed to the plate 
and was shaking and wagging and fidgeting so that I was 
cure she was giving the maid a rowing. The white people 
make a great fuss with themselves when they row you. 
She looked so funny. I was leaning back in the seat 
lauehing quietly and then I saw the maid go on back up 
to the house and when she was behind them out of 
their sight she turned back and made a sign with her 
hand which is a very dirty sign showing a dirty thing. 
L made it with her whole body; right across that space 
vou could see the anger and the hate in that prl. Lots of 
maids cringe and go bitter inside and say things under 
their breath when they are ticked off; but had 

red hate in her, real anger. I thought straightaway. 
Now we shall see if that Jacob is right about girls com¬ 
ing with you if you have a car handy to take them a 
ride, I could see how the job would be easy if I could get 
hold of that girl and get all the facts from her. And 
could see how my gang was going to be for its first years 
She was going to be the first person in my gaug _ 
it wasn’t ioing to be a gang that met together and sat 
in rooms and quarreled. It was going to be casu , 
ers. That was the answer I saw there. Casual workers. 
Pick a person carefully, make it woi^ their w . 

out any trickery like some of the small fellows use _ 
lots of enemies for themselves, thmking . 

by cheating their own people; no, i ^ 

while, and make it so that they don t ^ 

going to happen or when, and they don and 

is the way, I thought, to start. No risks 
a good wage for what they can tell you or 
can do in die way of not seeing or not heanng or leav 

ing a lock open or something. , ^ t *Un mri 

It wasn’t long after that afternoon tha g 
out in the car for a ride between waiting 
was by a lucky chance I saw her in 

there in Wynberg, and so I ^ ^and^ she was 

leaned out of the car and chaffed her _i:‘ Kpd in 
hu% and stand-off and all that game but she climbed 
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after the game was over and I took her a little ride ovei 
to Claremont and bought a milkshake in a cafe and 
made up to her to come out again properly another 
time and so it was. It worked well. I played respectable, 
very decent colored, no nonsense, no mauling the girl, 
no touching, been watching you for a long time and now 
I get the courage together to ask you. She goes over for 
that; she is well dressed and has stockings on and is hall 
a Malay and Malays are very respectable; they don’t like to 
be taken for coloreds. They are like the Indians, a pure 
race, they say, even more pure than the white man. And 
so I'play up the gentleman and the girl comes over. I go 
easy for two weeks using up the petrol like mad to take 
her drives she wants to go. I even have to start to buy 
some petrol myself because I see the figures in the petrol 
book are getting bigger and bigger and someone will soon 
notice that I don’t want a lot of questions asked. 

And I am right about hex hate. She is proper Malay in 
her hate. She wants to put magic on them, Malay magic, 
but she doesn’t know how. She thi^s sometimes she wiU 
get some poison and put little bits in their food. They are 
always fussing and quarreling and saying how they have 
to count everything and watch everything; they say it to 
each other so that she can hear. There’s just the two ot 
them and they have nothing to do with their lives so they 
nag and quarrel and find the dirt in all the corners and t e 
dust on the pictures. She stays there because the money 
is good and she likes the house. She has a room there 
and it is quite big and full of fight. She can do what she 
likes after nine o’clock; they go to bed just after that an 
so she can read in her room or go for a walk or go ou 
with a nice fellow. They don’t know that she goes out, 
naturally, because they don’t think about colored ^ 

having any kind of fife. If they knew they would ^ 
cross and say she can’t go or even sack her. That s o 

they are. Lots of them. _ ,. 

I tell the girl it is foolish to try and make a spite vviin 

putting poison in their food. That’s an easy thing to _ 
out and then it’s a rope in Pretoria around your thin h 
neck, my sweetie; she giggles and leans back in l'. 
and says, “My, you know a lot hey?” She is a good h 
bundle, full of fun and teasing and dresses very neat. I se 
her about once in the week and match my hate about icy 
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'fh hers. I make up all sorts of lies about the way I 
and she keeps thinking of things I can do for a 
Then slowly 1 bring her to think of ways to spite 
niP and ask her if they have lots of money loose in 
Csl and jewelry and tell her 1 know a gang that I 
^nui on to the house that will clean it out if they 
where stuff is. 1 get a good story from her. She is 
? n to have a gang come there. So long as she is all right 

S wOTld like a skolly to come in and 

T think of something that seems to me right. She has 
.fV^oon in the week off when she goes to her 
Mother’s house in Oaremont. Then they have to make fte^ 
own tea. She puts everything ready and one of them 
comes in from sitting in the garden and makes the tea 
nH tikes it out They sit and have the tea there m the 
^d™ Sid thfiiouse^s empty. That will be the time. I 
Aink to walk in quietly and get what I know is *ere 

righUn the ntiddle of. the afternoon. T^^^^ 
is the way to do it, open and straightforward. I know 

where everything is that I warit. , , 

So I make that plan and the first time she has me 

afternoon off and goes to her mother I walk around 

block while I’m waiting for the boys and I ^ _ 

through a window the one Tv 

and I stand by the house to if she comes back mr 

anything and then listen j into the 

if they could hear me, and m my mind g 
house; go to the place, get the stuff and 6"^ 
that it can be done in ten minutes or 
that’s what I did, the following week. On Wednes^^y 

while I was waiting for the boys, Dea ^ 

was not locked. I opened it, listened a _ nEht- 

went up the stairs to the bedroom 3n leather 

hand drawer of the thing there and go look 

bag and took thirty-five pounds out of i . sitting 

through the back window of the 

down there on the lawn drinking tea. I pu P ^ 

drawers and pulled stuff out and put it ^ j 

opened the wardrobe and pulled tha f^und 

went to the other room across the l^ndi ^ ^ 

there ten pounds. There was some je\^ to sell that 

it. I didn’t want to have to go around it with- 

without knowing the right people who woul 
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out asking questions or betraying me. I made that room 
untidy and then went to the landing, looked out through 
the landing window and saw they were still sitting there 
and so I just walked quietly down the stairs and out of 
the door. I didn’t close the door. I left it open to show 
them which way I had come in and to make the police 
tick them off for leaving a door open like that and all the 
windows. Then I went back to ^e car and sat and 
watched them having their tea until the boys came out 
and we drove away. It was simple. Forty-five pounds. 1 
felt good. I put it away in my tin. I wasn’t going to 
spend any of it, not until I had a hundred pounds. Then I 
would make a little celebration for myself. Every hundred 
pounds would make such a little celebration. 

The girl told me all about it and how mad they were 
and how the police said it was their own fault and they 
couldn’t ever have a hope of finding who it was. It could 
even have been a white man, said the police. They asked 
the girl questions but she didn’t know anything about it. 
It was her day off. She wasn’t there. Of course, forty-five 
pounds wasn’t a lot; to them it was nothing. To the police 
it was nothing, but it was the start for me. My first dis¬ 
honest money, the beginning of my gang. Because it 
wasn’t very much money I only gave the girl a box of 
chocolates, a big box it was. I said the gang had given 
me the money to give her a little present. She had all 
sorts of ideas to get more money later. Sometimes the 
two women bought back a lot of notes on Fridays for the 
races on Saturdays and for the card games they had 
afterwards. But I said the gang wasn’t interested in going 
twice to the same place. So we ate the chocolates and 
were glad at what the gang had done. 

The next one was so simple it was a joke. There was a 
proper joke about it too. Miss Lorraine showed me one 
night, when I was driving back from the station, she 
showed me a woman walking down from a bus stop w 
her house along a sandy road with only one light at the 
top of the road. 

“She’s crazy. She walks that every night. On Fridays she 
carries all her servants’ wages and her weekend money 
in her handbag. One day she’s going to get knocked on t e 
head. I wonder it hasn’t happened. Up in these parts. 
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Well, that was an invitation. I waited three weeks after 
Miss Lorraine had told me so that it wouldn’t seem strange 
that as soon as she had mentioned it, it happened. She 
might have put two and two together. I wailed three 
weeks and then took a walk down there on a Friday 
night and cracked her head open and took the bag. I wasn’t 
scared or nervous or anything when I came up to her 
and smashed her over the head. It was a good feeling. In 
the bag was fifty pounds. The woman was dead when they 
found her and the police came all around aU the farms 
there and questioned everybody. But they weren’t very 
interested. Everybody said it was a wonder it hadn’t hap¬ 
pened a long time before. The woman was asking for it. 
That was a bad part of the world for skollies, they said. 
And the police knew it was like looking for a piece of 
cotton in a pile of wood wool. 

The joke was, Miss Lorraine told me about it. “You 
know that woman . . She told me all about it. I said 
it was a terrible thing these skollies always had to kill a 
person. 1 said they just don’t know how to do it; they are 
such clumsy chaps; they must always barge around and 
push harder than they have to. But it was no skin off my 
nose that she was dead. It didn’t mean a thing to me that 
I had cracked her head open. She was white; she was 
stupid. She had servants who would be treated just like 
all the other stupid arrogant whites treat their servants. 
It was all part of the hate in me, the hate from the earliest 
days. But I hadn’t meant to kill her. Her stupid head 
wasn’t as thick as it should have been. I only once killed 
a man because I wanted to kill and that was later; that 
was something terrible in me, the hate working to a big 
boil, hot' and poisonous. But otherwise killing made no 
difference to me. Why should it? From the beginning there 
on the Flats in the pondokkie I had heard of killing as if 
it Was something that had to be done every Friday and 
Saturday. And all the time in Plumstead when I was still 
too young to know anything except that I was crazy 
hungry, there was all the Spider gang around and that 
Indian, Ghaniet, with his cough and his lust for killing, 
^hat should killing a white person mean to me except 
thank God there’s one less in the world. 

Some people don’t understand this; even some colored 
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people donH understand how you can feel like that. They 
say, But, boy, life is sacred; the Bible says you must not 
kill; the law says no; it is being like an animal; society 
will go rotten if everybody killed everybody just because 
they wanted to kill or wanted something the other 
had. But Jesus, I say to such people, have you been down 
on the Flats and seen the pondokkies? Have you been in 
district six and the other slums and seen how the whites 
let the coloreds live, make them live like that, force them 
to it by taking every goddam hope and chance away from 
them? What’s the matter with you? I say. Aren’t yon 
colored? Don’t you feel how they hold you down, insult 
you, make a mock thing out of a man who is just the same 
kind of man except for his color as they are and they say ■ 
their bloody God made all men and all men must live 
under this God and listen to his rules and all that crap. But 
what else does it say in their Bible that they take no 
notice of? Hundreds of things. They take notice only of 
those things which are convenient to them and which 
give them a chance to hold down the coloreds and the 
Kaffirs and anybody with a colored skin no matter what 
color; sea green if it came along would be sent in the 

door marked “Non-Europeans.” 

It makes you spit blood to hear how some of the 
educated coloreds talk, as if it wasn’t already like sa 
animal den, as if the whites weren’t already like anim^ 
trainers or bigger animals^ making use of us to get their 
food and do all the work for them so that they can sit 
back on their ugly fat arses and watch horses run around 
and around a place that costs thousands a year to keep 
clean and green and safe for horses when they can t spen 
a penny on making any of the slums fit to live in, fit for a 
horse to live in. They wouldn’t put their horses in any of 
those houses in the slums. No, the horse is too precious. 
' And I’m supposed to think such people are not to be 
killed whenever there is a good chance to do one in? 1 
supposed to think there is something sacred about a 
this? When I see things being different then I will maybe 
think differently; but 1 think as 1 do because I have secfl 
what I have seen and lived as best I could without goia;: 
down on all fours and digging in the dirt. 1 don’t wan 
the moon or the stars or a million pounds, I just want a 
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liance to he a man and that I’m never going to get 
Knbodv with a colored skin in my country—yes, my 
^untry—is going to get that; so watch out, white man, 

watch out 


uo NOW I have a hundred pounds. Everything looks 
different. I tell that woman in Constantia to go to hell. 
She stinks. In the beginning I like the smell; it makes ine 
feel wild and ready to do the things she shows me. As 
soon as I have the hundred pounds the smell makes me 
sick. She doesn’t mind much. It’s all the same tp 
Everybody is always telling her to go to hell. And I al¬ 
ways act stupid with her so that she is really quite glad 
to have to stop showing a new boy all the ways of playmg 

The Malay ^rl at the big house I take out still; she uses 
scent, her missis’ scent, and wears stockings and won t 
even think of lying in the grass or poder ffie trees on 
the pine needles. So it’s just a bit of play e 
in the bioscope and then it’s good night, S e is u o 
lau^ter all the time and it is always nice to go on wi 
her—good figure, chaps turn around and wffistle when 
they see her. But she must have the weddmg rmg^im 
before anybody gets around that figure. She 
a nice boy. You always act so nice, not roug f 
fellows.” So we get on aU right. SomeUmes e 
weeks go past without seeing her. But then . 

thing that happens that makes me sick ngh 
with women. After it I can’t even think of a woman with 

any desire or even look at them and m' . , . 

are like without their dresses. This is the worst 
1 have ever seen and I have seen things a . • 

a baboon vomit. This is why I say nght ^ ^ . white 

When I started to tell you about ^ white 

Woman was the worst of all, far worse than 
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man, because she is cruel like a cat, cruel like a hawk 
cruel like a shark, an evil thing in the land. ’ 

I’ll tell you. Saturday night—a very late party at the 
house. Three drunks to drive home. One came with a 
taxi; he isn’t even allowed any longer to drive his car. 
The others call him Spongy. TTie brandy comes out of his 
pores. He sweats the stuff. He is a joke with the whites. 
The white man’s sense of being boss, top dog, god, lord, 
lazy, has got so deep into him he doesn’t do anythinij. 
He’s a pasha; sits and drinks; money in buckets pours 
out over him from gold mines. But there isn’t a quarter 
inch of brain in his half-bald head that can tell him what 
to do with the money except drink it and eat it and buy 
things he doesn’t want, pay people he doesn’t like to be 
nice to him, to serve him, to say “Yes, sir” three times 
over. He comes to the parties because he is a joke. The 
whites are hard. They like to have that sort of joke around 
They don’t try to help him, just laugh about him behind 
his back and slap it when he’s there. He thinks they laugh 
with him when they are laughing at him. 

This Saturday they carry him down the steps, two of 
them, with Baas Danie following, laughing. They lay him 
out on the seat. One pulls his nose and they laugh like I 
it was the funniest thing in the world to puU the nose of 
a dead-asleep drunkard. They say I must drop them 
first. They want the joke on him being carried home by a ! 
colored because I will have to carry him from the car 
to his door. I drop them and take him to his house so big 
you could put a herd of cattle in it and not know where 
to find them. 1 swing up the big tar drive and try to wake 
him up. I don’t want to carry the man. Next thing he 
wakes up while I’m carrying him and says I’m assaulting 
him or something. But he won’t wake up. I think then, M)' 
boy, get witnesses before you carry him. I go up to the 
big door and ring the bell which is nearly as big as n) 
head. There is a light in the front room and I hear 
door open and slip-slop shoes coming. The door opens 
and there is a woman, his wife, standing in a blue si ' 
dressing gown, with a long cigarette, Rand Club, eight-itic « 
in her mouth, hanging like a branch of a tree in the wm • 
I say what the matter is. “Bring him in,” she says nir 
turns away. Goes back into that front room, I go out an 
lift the fellow over my shoulder; he groans and makes 
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lot of wind and I feel full of anger. Up the steps, through 
the door, turn right into the front room and go down two 
tens. This room looks like three knocked into one. It 
eoes right back to the back of the house and the carpet is 
Eicbes^ick all over tlie floor. No floorboards. Chairs 
and little tables all over the place and big settees; it 

looked like a high-class cafe. , , 

“Over here,” she says, showmg a settee. 1 take mm 
and lay him down. He makes more wind. “The drunken 
bastard,” she says, and stands looking down at him. 
She has a drink in her hand. She throws it over his face. 
He doesn’t move. She bends down and slaps his face hard. 
He still doesn’t stir. “Christ,” she says, “wide away.” Then 
she says, “Help me get him up to his room” and puts her 
glass down and takes his legs. I take his shoulders and 
she leads out of the room up the stairs which are wide 
enough to drive a lorry up. Halfway up she stops and 
laughs. “Let’s throw him down,” she says. “That’ll wake 
him up.” I stand and wait for her to move on after she’s 

got her breath. I think, she’s drunk too. 

We get to the top. It’s all caipet; the whole house is 
built of carpet. We go into a room with a wide bed and 
four posts standing up around it from the floor with a cur¬ 
tain on top. The bed is very low. She drops his legs ^d I 
move his shoulders around to lay him on the bed. Un¬ 
dress him,” she says and goes to a box on a small table 
and gets a cigarette. There is a heavy lighter like a foot¬ 
ball there. I stand a moment. I don’t want to start undre^- 
ing this fellow. But she comes back and goes to mQ 
other side and tells me to help roll him this way and then 
that until all his clothes are off and in a pile on the noof* 
He looks really soft, as if there were no bones at aU m his 
body, soft and flabby and white like fish flesh. She pu^ 
back the bedclothes and tells me to help her get him m, 
but we can’t get the thing right; she pulls one way, Im 
shoving and the next thing he falls off the bed. She laughs 
so much she sits down helpless on the bed, bending do^™ 
with the laughter, and I see she has nothing on under the 
blue silk dressing gown. Her tits are swin^ng this way 
and that with the laughter, big, white, pft-looking. 

I am so angry now that my blood is hot with it and l 
iook at her tits. She looks up and sees me and pulls on 
ber cigarette as she slips her arms out of the dressmg 
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gown while she says, **Do you like them?” There she h 
half naked and the man lying on the floor making wind 
and groaning. Her eyes are full of evil, her mouth is evi! 
just like a skoUy’s mouth, 1 could nearly kill her for what 
I see there. Then I think, Right, boy, she wants it, she’s 
going to gel it, hard. 

And she got it. All that colored woman had told me I 
did. It was a madness in me to rub the dirt of her deep 
into her, all over her. And the things she said to me all 
the time, the language; it was worse than any skoUy. The 
words she said, words of filth, words of the slum. At the 
end she gave me a drink and I drank it, right down, to 
burn me right through, and she told me it was ten pounds 
for me when I came again. Next Saturday I must come ^ 
again like that and if he wasn’t dead-away drunk she 
would soon make him. But after she has had her drink it 
all starts over again like two rolling pigs doped with 
dagga. And that fellow is lying on the floor all the time. 

A^en I got into the car I felt I wanted to go into the 
sea and swim through all the oceans of the world. The 
car’s smell closed around me and pinned into me the 
smell of that woman and the smell of my own lust. I 
wanted to dive into the sea, dive to the very bottom and 
then shoot up to the splintered sun on the surface. I 
felt like an animal, powerful like an animal, cruel like an 
animal, and Jesus, I smelled like an animal. ! 

All right, pure boy, then why did you do it? Why did 
you go back to her and get the ten pounds and go bad 
again and get this watch on my wrist? Because I hate the 
white man and, worse, the white woman, and I used that 
bitch like 1 would use a drunken colored slut in the 
bush. And that’s what she wanted. That’s what she was 
sick for, deep in her; it came out in words and laughs 
and through her hands—filth, filth. That is also one way 
the white man tries to shift his sickness, tries to get the 
white man’s burden off his back. But let him struggki 
let him writhe and crawl and leap and buck, it won’t corne 
off. He’s fastened it there himself. He ties it on to himsd i 
ties it on to his children, ties it on tight. Don’t let 
see you without your burden on, sonny. I won’t 
that, my boy, going around naked like that. Get it efl' 
And if papa white man slips his off, they blow police 
whistles and the van comes. You are a disgrace to yo 
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sidn. You will go to prison for two years. May the whites 
li0Ve mercy on you after that. 

But one Saturday afternoon when everybody is at the 
races I feel the stuff rise up in me and I feel I want the 
woman. Now I want her. It’s my time, not her conven¬ 
ience. I get in the VauxhaJI. There is nobody about to 
say^ “Where are you taking the car?” I go down to her 
place on the chance that she is there because I know he 
will be at the races and she doesn’t like the races and 
lies by her swimming pool in the sun. I don’t wear the 
white coat. I make a little story in case there is anybody 
there. A colored girl answers the bell but behind her 
comes the woman. She says, “All right, Maria,” and the 
maid goes back down the passage. 

“Miat do you think you’re doing here?” Very cold. I 
don’t know what to say for a minute. “You must be crazy. 
Get out. Go. Who do you think you are? Or is it black¬ 
mail?” 

I don’t know what to say now; this is a different per¬ 
son. She laughs and slams the door. I am standing there 
with a mouth full of teeth. I go back to the car as if I 
had been hit on the head. In the car I see the madness 
of my body making my brain mad like itself. The after¬ 
noon is very bright and it hurts my eyes. All the shame 
of it, of being in the wrong position, of being dirty, of all 
the dirt of the other times with her, comes up from my 
stomach and I chuck the car out of the drive and down 
the long road going like the crazy thing I have become. I 
was laughing, the shame was so sore in my chest. The 
white woman’s convenience, the white woman’s lavatory 
seat, I said to myself; I have betrayed myself into the 
liands of the whites and their woman has spat on me, 
their woman has slammed the door as she does against all 
Kaffirs and coloreds in the daylight. Let it not be seen 
what we do in the dark; let there always be the appear¬ 
ance. 

I am right down in the Flats now, going on that strai^t 
road that goes to the sea. I come to a stop where the sea 
It is a long beach, fifteen, twenty miles long. Over 
to the ri^t are all the bathing huts huddled up against 
toe suburb of Muizenberg, the pavilion, the play places of 
toe whites. Then the beach stretches away to the left of 
nie, lonely, empty right across to the Strand and the moun- 
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tains blue in that distance. I get out and walk along the 
beach, walking fast with all the hate in my hands and 
legs. When I am tired of going through the heavy white 
sand I stop and look at the waves sliding in, arching up 
and slapping themselves down. It is dangerous, they say 
to swim in this part. The current is false and there is 
also the danger of sharks, but I cannot care. Perhaps it is 
best if I get washed out and washed down to the South 
Pole and the penguins and the ice. I turn to the low sand¬ 
hills with their grass manes that rise up where the beach 
ends. I go up them to take my clothes off. When I get 
to the top and look around I see a little farther off in a 
dune a hat moving above some grass. I walk along the top 
of the dunes to pass the hat by and to go farther on 
away from where anybody can see me. I pass over the 
top of the dune where I saw the hat and look down. There 
lying in a hollow of the side of the dune is a white fellow, 
naked, with a hat on, lying on a towel reading a book. 

He looks up as my shadow falls over him. He is long 
and thin and white as milk in that strong sunlight. He 
looks up and I see a terrible fear come into his face. He 
thinks I*m a skoUy. Now when I saw that fear it did some¬ 
thing to me, made me jump inside with a kind of thrill. 
It was such a different look from the look in the woman, 
This was the kind of look they should have when they 
saw you. This was more like it. The white man is boss, is 
he? With that look on his face? I wanted to see more of 
it. I looked around quickly. There was nobody in sight. 
I started to walk down the dujje to him. He scrambk^ 
up on his knees, falling over himself with fear. He looked 
so skinny without his clothes. He stood up and held the 
towel over himself. He could hardly speak with the dry¬ 
ness of his fear, his throat wobbling up and down to try 
and make it wet. It was the fear in him that drew me 
to see how far it would go in him. Here was the white 
lord; if he were in his clothes in a house he could say, 
“Hey, you there, do this” and I would have to do it. h 
he were in the street and said, “Get off the pavement 
would have to do it; in a shop he would be served 
in a train if I sat down in his compartment he won 
say to the conductor, “Get this colored out of here.’ 
now that he was alone in the dunes far from any 
man or other white men and with no clothes to his whi 
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body the knowledge of his injustices towards me and my 
kind and the knowledge of our hate for him and our su- 
nerior strength made l^m shake with his fear. It made me 
fcsl good to see it, made aU the insults and the shouting 
and the bad names that had been put upon me seem far 
away and things rather of the white man’s fear than his 

superiority. 

As I came closer he said in a thin voice, “What do 
vou want?” I didn’t say anything. “I’ll give you what I’ve 
cot. I’ve only got a pound. I’ll ^ve it to you. That’s all 
I’ve got; but just leave me alone. I’ve never done you any 

harm.” , , , 

Many times I have seen a couple of skolhes comer a 

fellow and play with him. Sometimes three or four of 
them get hold of a chap, sometimes a white chap, and it is 
always the same. They can do what they like with him; 
he hardly ever fights back like a man. Only when there 
is more than one of them do they fight back, but alone 
they are weak with fear because they know skoUies 
don’t care a damn, have nothing to lose and will probably 
never be found. That brings the fear on them. They know 
there is no such thing as fair fighting amongst the skoUies. 
They don’t put up their fists; they use sticks and bicycle 
chains and knives and don’t care what they do. And per¬ 
haps the white person knows that it is really because of 
him and his people that the skollies are like this and now 
he is meeting the reward of his support of the white peo¬ 
ple in the laws they make and the attitudes they have to 
the coloreds. That is what drains all the strength out of 
him . And it is the fear of meeting the skollies one day 
alone that makes all white people cry out for even 
stronger laws to hold this people down, bigger pnsons to 
lock them all up, more police to chase them through the 

bush. , , . 

I slapped his face with my open hand to see what he 

would do. He just whimpered l^e a dog and 
about the pound. I slapped him again but still he md not 
fight back. I hit him on the chest and saw a red mark 
come there on the white skin and the miserable sod went 
down on his knees and tried to hold my toees. Then l 
pitched into him. He clawed at me and tried to use his 
knee on me and we rolled there in the sand. As soon as 
I touched him I could feel all the anger and hate m me 
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rise up; all the years in the slum came into my veins and 
choked them with hate and all the things the drunks and 
others had said to me boiled in my chest. It was like a 
fire going down my fingers making them bum; it went 
through my arms and my legs and came out in curses 
through my mouth. I had him down, his chest pressed 
into the sand. I put my hands around his neck and 
squeezed and pushed his face into the sand. He was kick¬ 
ing and heaving like a wild pony under me where 1 sat on 
him pushing his face deep into the soft white sand, and 
the kickings were getting weaker and weaker and that was 
an excitement, to see how long it would be before the 
last kick came, to see if I could let his head up just in 
time before the sand filled up his throat. One part of my 
brain said, “Let him up now” and the other part said, 
“No, just a second longer, just wait one second longer.” 
It was like holding away from a woman to the last mo¬ 
ment; but I held away too long. He stopped kicking. 1 got 
up and rolled him over. He was dead. 

I stood there and looked at the miserable thing, filling 
my mind with the picture of the lord of the earth lying 
there, and then I pulled him by his legs down to the bot¬ 
tom of the dune and laid him out in a hollow and pushed 
great heaps of sand over him and his clothes and his hat 
and book. It looked just like a little heap of the dune sand 
blown there by the wind. I leveled it off and made it look 
smooth and nice and then looked around to see if 1 had 
dropped anything there, looked at my coat and trousers 
to see if any buttons had come off, checked through ray 
pockets to see that everything was‘there, and then went 
over the top of the dune down to the beach and walked 
back to the car, walking along the water’s edge and dodg¬ 
ing the waves as they ran up the sand. Just before I got 
to the car I took off my shoes and rolled up ray trousers 
and let the waves catch me and kicked up the foam. The 
water was cold and made my feet white and pinched. Far 
away ahead of me I could see the small dots of the 
crowds on the white people’s play part of the beach. They 
looked black. You couldn’t see they were white people. 

I went on towards them and came to the place where 
the promenade begins. You can walk along there and 
look down on the whites sunbathing on the sand. Up ^ 
the far end of it is a place they call the snake pit. You 
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look down on a triangle of sand cut off from the sea by a 
row of bathing boxes and with the pavilion garden wall 
on another side and the promenade making the last side. 
It is a big triangle and no wind gets into it. It is called the 
snake pit because the men and women lie there, all young 
men and young women, with nearly nothing on, frying 
themselves in the sun. There is no cooling wind. They 
fry there and if they can get up the energy they run down 
between the bathing boxes and dip in the sea to cool off. 
It is all body there, young bodies of the lords of the 
earth; the bodies are fleshed and oiled and you won’t see 
a rib there, no lean legs, no sores on the flesh. Older men 
lean over the promenade and watch the bodies thinking 
of God knows what. They say it is the sexiest thing you 
can see in the whole of the Cape. I came there and stood 
and looked down. It was Saturday when all shops are 

closed. 

The place was packed. The bodies were packed up 
close to each other, drugged with the sun, lying limp 
there, breasts and bottoms and thighs and shoulders all 
frying. I stood next to three white men leaning over and 
looking as if their eyes were going to drop out. One 
turned around and stared at me. I stared strai^t back, He 
turned to his friend and said something. The friend, who 
was a bigger man, turned and looked and said, “Voetsak,” 
which is what you say to a dog to get away. “Go on, 
voetsak,” and he waved his arm. I just stood and stared 
at him. He turned away from the wall and came to me, 
two steps. I stood and stared at him, not making myself 
big or ready to fight him. I knew he wouldn’t touch me. I 
saw that in his eyes when he said “Voetsak.” But they 
think as soon as they start to come towards you you run. 
Most of tile time that happens and the coloreds run; but 
sometimes it doesn’t and then they don’t know what to 
do; they have to start shouting or act big or if they think 
they can lick the fellow or if there are enough other 
whites about they give him a crack with their fists, I just 
stood. 

He came up and stopped and said, “Go on, move, boy, 
move,” I stood still. He looked round at his friend, who 
waved his arm and said, “Voetsak vuilgoed, which means 
£ct away, dirty stuff. But still I didn’t move or make my¬ 
self big to fight And he turned back to the wall and 
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turned away from me, telling his friend very loud what 
bastards these coloreds v/ere and how it would be betier 
if they were all killed off, and together like two small 
boys diey talked about me in loud voices so that I coiilH 
hear and everybody could hear. I just smiled. And walked 
slowly on. I knew how he would behave if I caught him 
alone in the sand dunes. I walked to the end of the prome¬ 
nade and then walked back down. They were still standmn 
there and looking over into the snake pit. I would have 
liked to have gone and stood right up against them, but 
I thought there was nothing new to learn about them, 
They were yellow, all gas, all evil thoughts for the bodies 
down there. What does a man want to fool around with 
dirty-minded kids for? 

There is one thing I cannot understand. For a long 
time after that day I went carefully through all the papers 
I took from the stack by the dustbins, but there wasn’t 
anything about the white man in the dunes. I thought 
there might be a picture of him that I could cut out and 
keep to look at sometimes when the white man’s non¬ 
sense gets on top of me; but there wasn’t even a picture 
in the “missing” column. I even began to wonder if 1 had 
dreamed it all. It seemed the whites didn’t own that per¬ 
son or if they did no one was bothering about him. Serve 
him riglit for not going to the races or playing cricket or 
lying in the snake pit, you could hear them say. Going to 
lie far out there in the dunes with no clothes and no girl, 
only a book—that’s not white-man behavior. So that lit¬ 
tle punch I made at the whites'" never landed or it \va5 
like punching a feather bed. They took no notice, Thero 
was no hoo-hah in the white city, no hullabaloo in 
white papers. Nobody seemed to own that fellow. One 
day I’m going out to see if he’s still there. But I clont 
know if I can ever find the place again. Those dunes 
stretch for fifteen miles along the beach. They all lo^^ 
the same and they are all changing each day with 
wind. I sometimes wonder if the wind has uncovered him 
or buried him deeper. Or perhaps a wild dog from th^ 
Flats found him. What I’m very interested in nos'i 
more than what he was or what his name was, is what was 
the book he was reading. That often comes into my hca^ 
now that I have some books in my house. 1 think it 
poetry. It looked on the page like poetry, those broken 
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uo lines. One day I must go and see; if I find him I may 
even report him to the police. There’s damn all they can 

do now. 

Often in the slum the women, the old women especi¬ 
ally, would say that if you killed a person their ghost 
would come and spook you. Whenever the woman in 
plumstead heard that the Spiders had killed somebody 
she would say that the ghost would follow the fellow that 
killed. I believed it for a long time when I was small. But 
nobody ever was spooked like that and so I thought it was 
just the only way the women could try to bring the small 
ones up right. It was all they could think of because even 
saying you would be hanged wasn’t any good. Everybody 
knew that you only got caught if you went into a person’s 
house and killed him there. Then the police could some¬ 
how manage sometimes to find you. But if you just met 
them out in the bush somewhere and killed them and then 
made off, disappeared into that big stretch of bush or even 
went right away to Cape Town to the slum there, they 
would never find you. They didn’t even look properly. 
They knew from the beginning it was hopeless. That s 
why a lot of skollies get their own back on the whites 
by killing them whenever they see them alone out in the 
bush. But it is only the fools, the really big fools, that go 
out there or the soft ones, so that the right people never 
get killed. That is the great pity of it. But perhaps one 
day we can get things organized like the Mau Mau i . 
Then we can knock off the ones that deserve it first. 
Anyway, the best white man is a dead one, so the more 
dead ones we get the better we like it. It s the only way 

to deal with the bastards. , 

That was quite a big day for me because late ^ ^ 
night of it I had three drunks to take back and the dead- 
drunk one, Spongy, was among them. I did a nice thing. 
I lifted him out of the car and laid him down m the 
rose bushes in front of his house. And 1 drove o^ I cou 
always say that he told me he could walk and that 1 let 
him walking to his front door. But he didn’t turn up to 
parties again there in my time. I think his wife got scare . 
They hate their men sometimes but they look after 
That’s what I can’t understand at all. They stand by them 
even when they are both so low, the woman , 

coloreds and Kaffirs and the man going with coloreds and 
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getting drunk like that. But there comes a time when I 
they stand together; they don’t leave each other, not when 
one is bringing in all the money. They keep it up, the 
show. I sometimes think that they feel they have to do it 
because we are there watching them. I hope so. Some¬ 
times when they quarrel you will hear one say, “Not in 
front of the coloreds” and they both shut up until you are 
out of the way. I think we’ve really got these people 
where we want them. For all their big talk about how 
they try to educate us, make us civilized, I think we have 
more effect on them than they like to think. 

Many times after that Saturday Miss Lorraine said to me, 
“Johatmes, you’ve changed.” And then looked long at me 
as if she was trying to see where the change was. “You've 
grown very much more assured and I think a little cheeky, 
impertinent. Are you going to be like all the others and 
take advantage of a white person talking to you as a per¬ 
son?” And I always wanted to say, “No, madam. It’s just 
that I have killed my first white man. That’s all.” 1 would 
have loved to have said that and seen her face. I wonder 
if the softness she was pouring out on the coloreds could 
have taken that; I wonder if she would still have wanted 
to get the burden off her back or whether she wouldnt 
have been cured of her soft ideas of helping the coloreds. 
And Mrs. Herschheim, I would have liked to have told 
her. But that woman would have rung up the police. 
Straightaway she would have done it and if you had trie 
to get away she would have laid you out cold witli a 

crack from that hand of hers. 

It must have been quite a big change in ine because 

Albert kept on about it, saying I would end up 
land Street jail if I didn’t act more respectful and didnt 
stop talking so big. It made him nervous to have 
around, I could see that. But I was already a head talci 
than him and twice as broad and I think he could see 
that when a colored is strong and healthy the only 
he can use his strength is in crime, against the 
That’s why everybody including coloreds are frightens 
of the raw Kaffir because he is all muscle and strong a 
a bull—^more like a bull than a man, only he often , 
got as much brains as a good bull. The whites are scur^ 
—^not white; what can you say?—stiff of those gr^' 
black brutes that lope along the roads ^with a stick ov*- 
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their shoulders. I’m scared stiff of them too, or scared 
white. They don’t know what they do; they charge just 
like a bull bellowing and swing that stick. Three or four 
of them coming like that can make you wet your pants. 
Thank God the whites keep them out of the city. They 
can only come in to work and must get out by six. Tve 
got no time for them. Primitive; really animals. Stupid as 
logs of wood. And they have no time for us because we 
are not pure breeds. They have a pride in their primitive 
blood and they are much more pure than the whites. If 
there is a pure race in Africa it’s those Kaffirs. Half of 
them won’t talk to the other half, fight them when they 
meet on the road because they are not the same class. 
Or something in their history long ago makes them ene¬ 
mies; and they all hate us because we are only quarter 
or less Kaffir. There’s God knows how many of them— 
four or five times as many of them as there are white 
people. There’s twice as many whites as there are of us, 
so you can see we are the people with the most hate and 
the most anger. We arc always at the bottom of the list 
when there is talk about what can be done in the coun¬ 
try. We are the last ones they think of. But we are four 
times as clever as the Kaffir; we are the brothers of the 
whites. Their half brothers. They and us should be stand¬ 
ing against the Kaffirs. Together we could handle that 
one. But no, the whites split up all the people so that 
they can surround themselves all the way with enemie^ 
It makes them feel that there is nothing now to do and 
when the end comes to them everybody will feel sorry for 
them because they are surrounded by enemies. What 
could the poor sods do in such a sea of color? 

I tried many times to tell tliis to Miss Lorraine, but 
she couldn’t see it. She said we must all help each 
and that I was wrong to think about the Kaffirs as I di 
and caU them primitive and stupid. I even think she sai 
we were all brothers. Perhaps she said we should all try 
to be brothers. That’s what they say more than we are 
all brothers. We should all, except the white man, who is 
of course everybody’s brother, we should all be brotliers. 
Try to be. But I know one thing she said to me whic 
I have even seen in a book. She said, Johannes, you 
must remember that often under a black skjn beats a 
white heart.” She was so cross when 1 laughed out loua. 
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She couldn’t see the joke. And it is written in a book 
You wouldn’t think a man could be so stupid as to write 
that. But it is there and it is a fine thing for tlie while 
man to say. That is a generous thing for him to say. That’s 
the white man giving you a medal. Wear it on your chest 
boy; you’ve got a wtdte heart under your coffee-colored 
skin. 

Sometimes when she talked like that and she argued a 
point with me she would say for me to stop the car some¬ 
where so that we could sit and she would smoke her 
cigarettes and be frowning in the glow of the cigarette, 
trying to think of the thing to say. There was no sex io 
her at all then. It was all coming out in frowns and words. 
Then was the only time that I felt like waking her up, 
just for fun, making a pass at her. It was so clean after 
that night with her that it was hardly to be believed that 
it had been or could have been or that there was anything 
in her to be at all. She never spoke about it. But some¬ 
times she looked at my hands on the steering wheel, 
looked at them so long that they began to itch and tingle. 
She really was a strange girl—very pretty, always well 
dressed but frowning more and more as the days went 
on. Now she must be one big frown. I haven’t seen her 
for seven years. She must be frowned up completely by 
now with all that the new governments have been doing. 
Or perhaps she has gone to England. That’s where they 
send the frowning ones, the ones that worry. Pack them 
off to England. 

But they don’t lose the sickness; they don’t untie the 
burden. They start pushing the sickness into books. They 
write books and they write lots of articles for the papers 
and sometimes they get up a club or something to send 
old clothes out to tlieir friends to take down to the slums. 
I have read some of their books; some of them are very’ 
strange. Where did those people live when they lived 
here? you ask. And what are they thinking about now" 
Brothers, black brothers, dark skins, dark eyes, and long- 
ago history; how these things come to be; they start at the 
beg inni ng in the long-ago history and start making the ex¬ 
cuses then. Sometimes it makes you laugh, but mostly d 
makes you sick. Sick in the stomach. Perhaps that fello* 
in the dunes was reading one of those books. Perhaps 
he was going to write one. That’s perhaps why he wefli 
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away from the others, away from the snake pit, into the 
“re^” Africa, into the bush to be alone and think about 
the book he was going to write. He was just the sort of 
fellow to write a book. But we’ve been spared his book 
and all his talk of brotherhood and the be ginnin g; of 
things. We’ve been spared his excuses. 

You can thank the right person for that. The whites 
can thank the right person too. They don’t like those 
books any more than the coloreds do. Most of them 
would like to bum the books or ban them. They don’t 
want to know and they don’t want anybody to know 
about anything. Only traitors write books like that, fel¬ 
lows that are not one of us. They’ve got the sickness, 
they’ve gone bad. Much better to get drunk and be dead 
drunk in the roses than get that sickness that must vomit 
itself up in books about all this. Old boy. They always 
say Old Boy or “Ou Seun,” which is the same. Even to 
the young fellows they say it. Old Boy. But really only a 
black or a colored is a “boy”—a kitchen boy, a garden 
boy, a stable boy—so what the hell an old boy is no one 
knows. They don’t know. They’re too goddam stupid. 


7 


T 

AT WAS just after that Saturday that I met up with a 
fellow called Lyle. He was about two or three years 
younger than me and a little darker, with a flat nose 
and very crinkly hair. A lot of Kaffir in him; shorter and 
stronger than me too, aU his muscles in bunches. He 
'vas called Lyle from Lyle’s Golden Syrup. He told me 
Ws mother was mad for that stuff and used to throw 
half a tin away at her missis’ place and then get it out of 
the dustbin afterwards and bring it home and eat it with 
her fingers. Lots of people are called after names on tins, 
especially among the Kaffirs. They think it is very grand. 
There’s a great big Zulu who works at the docks called 
h^ennaid after Mermaid Condensed Milk, and there’s a 
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fellow called Chutney, and a chap in my gang is called 
‘Fray Bentos after the tins of bully beef. 

I met Lyle down by the station while I was waiting for 
Miss Lorraine one night. He comes up to the car where 
Fm sitting with the door open because it is a hot night 
and he asks me for a cigarette, dancing around on his 
feet all the time like a skoUy does. I teU him I don’t smoke 
and he goes on asking me, thinking I’m just being a 
respectable colored who doesn’t want to give a skolly a 
fag. They talk with a whine and go on saying, “Ach, come 
on, man, be a sport, man.” I say I don’t smoke and say 
it loud and rou^ and he starts to go off but as he goes 
he calls me a dirty name. I get out of that car as quick 
as lightning and grab him and get his arm in a lock, 
but I can’t move it where I want to. He can’t move and 
I can’t move and we stand straining there to throw each 
other and the taxi drivers come up to see a good fight anti 
a couple of other chaps from the cafe across the road 
come along and stand around thinking there’s going to be 
a fight; but we neither of us can move. Then he twists 
his head up and looks in my eyes and we both start to 
laugh, still holding each other so that neither can move, 
stUl hurting each other with the grip. But we lau^ more 
and the laughter makes me weak and I let go. Quick as a 
cobra he swings around and punches me in the wind. I 
get away from the next punch and grab his arm again in 
a lock and we stand there again straining. Then some¬ 
body calls out that there’s a policeman coining, so w 
both let go and the taxi drivers are all standing oack at 
their taxis as if they have been asleep there all the time 
and the others are walking like goody-goodies along the 
street—just he and I standing there. I take him by the 
arm and pull him to the car and he gets in and we sit 
like we have been sitting there since breakfast time. 

The policeman comes along and bends down to look in 
the car and this fellow is sitting there with his head gomS 
forward on his chest and a little snort coming in his nose 
when the head falls forward just like he was asleep. T ^ 
policeman says, “Ja, you skelms, just let me catch you 
just let me catch you,” which is a way of saying, 
win, you bastards,” and then he moves on, turning eveilf 
couple of steps to look back in case we are laughing n 
him or making rude signs. Then he can come back an 
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n case But old Lyle acts still as if he is asleep until 
tdicfman is gone’ Then we sit and laugh. But I 
SLeht to myself, Boy, this fellow is clever--to laugh 
Ze that when I held him; to go so quickly to the car and 
^ so weU. This isn’t like an ordinary skolly does. This 
Slow can think fast and he’s strong. And 1 hked him. 
Wn I looked into his eyes 1 liked him. 

So when we finished laughing I took out ten bob from 

mv back pocket and said, “Go buy a pack of fap, boy. 
Si bring me a Coca-Cola from the cafe Ive suU 

rot half an hour to wait and you make roe thirsty witii 
Lt fighting.” He laughs deep in his throat and jumps 
out and goes to the cafe- Now he can clear clean off 
with that money. I know that. I would never catch him. 
He’s barefoot and I’ve got shoes on and long trousers. 
He could be off like a flash. That’s what I wanted to see. 
And when he laughs I think, He knows that. But he comes 
back with the fags and the Coca-Cola and gives me the 
change, saying, “I also buy me a box of matches. Fags 
are no good without matches, hey?” and laughs again. 
But of that ten bob he gives me back over seven shillmgs, 
I see he has only bought ten cigarettes, which is about 
ninepence. Then he sits down in the car as if it was 
and lights up like he was a lord, taking off ^^ejvay the 
white man holds his cigarette and saymg Ah as he 
blows out the first smoke. Then he reaches over his hand 
and takes the Coca-Cola bottle from me and tips i up 
for a swig and when he gives it back he says, agj^^ 
the white man, “Damn good, old boy, damn goo . 6 

says it in such a comic way that I choke on my swig ^ 
we sit there laughing like two girls. He can t s op Q 
that taking off the white man; he starts to clown there 

until my sides are sore and two of the . 

standing round the door kUling themselves with la^g^^er. 
Soon we have just as big a crowd as was tnere ^ _ 
were fighting, but now he’s clowning for them, ^ ^ 
this one or that one and dressing him down like the 

Tvlutcs do 

I forget all about Miss Lorraine until *e crowd goes 
suddenly still and she comes through it and comes to 
car. I turn to say, “Quick; get out” to this ell^. but he 
has aheady gone and the door bangs shut. ^ 
scatters and put on their faces for the white bosses and 
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Miss Lorraine gets in while I hold the door open for her 
When we drive off she wants to know what all that was 
about, so I tell her there was a comic fellow there maL 
ing jokes. I don’t tell her he was taking off the white man 
They never think that is funny. 

Tlie next time I’m down at the station I see Lyle again 
He asks me straight out for more fags. I give him two 
bob and he gets a packet. Then 1 give him another two 
bob when he comes back and teU him he must eat with 
that and he must go over to the cafe and get some fish 
and chips and eat them so that I can see he’s eating, I 
see he has the same short pants on and just a shin and 
I know he has no work, no money and lives out of dust¬ 
bins and on things he picks up with begging. You can 
see those types straightaway. They are always hanging 
around the same place and edways fuU of jokes. We don’t 
have any time to talk that evening, but 1 told him where 
1 worked and he can come up there on a Saturday and I’ll 
get him some fags and some wine. 

So that Saturday afternoon he comes barefoot to the 
garage and I take him up to my room where I have a 
bottle of wine that I bought off Jacob who gets it from 
an old woman in Constantia, and I’ve got cigarettes and 
a plate of meat that I bought for both of us and we eat 
together there and talk. It is nearly the same stor)' as 
mine, living in a slum down in Wynberg and taking a job 
here and there and then living on what he can steal, sleep¬ 
ing out in the bushes, going with a gang, a small gang 
that just comes together and falls apart and comes to¬ 
gether again depending on who hears of something they 
can do as a gang and depending on how many of them 
have got work or are in jail. I talked to him about get¬ 
ting a better life for himself and perhaps learning to read 
and so on to, see how he takes it; but he laughs. He just 
wants to have a good time and no worries. He saySi 
“Who’s going to live long anyway amongst us lot?” He 
is going to live as he wants to without doing anything 
as long as he can. He doesn’t think about tomorrow at 
all. But he’s no fool. He’s quick, thinks quickly, 
quickly and doesn’t always say what he’s thinking hu 
rather what he thinks you want him to say. 

“Have you ever killed a fellow—^white fellow?” I as" 
him to see his eyes. 
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“Hundreds, hundreds,” he says, his eyes looking up 
fluick and the lau^ coming into his voice. It is plain he 

hasn’t killed anybody. 

“Listen,” I say, “we can quit fooling now that we ve 
eaten. I want to talk straight a bit. I’ve got brains and 
1 want to get places. I’m going to do a couple of jobs 
soon. You want to be on it and to stay with me for a 
hit and do what I say and get a percentage?” 

“What you going to do?” 

‘‘Listen, I want guys that wUl stick on a job and will 
stay with 'me a couple of years. Nothing big yet, making 
it ^all first, lying up, making another small one, lying 
up; but doing it like a regular job and doing it quietly, 
not a lot of talk to the wrong people or to any people. 
You’re not so dumb as you make out and you know I 
know that What you say?” 

“I say O.K., big boy, I win.” This he said, at the end, 

to himself. 

“What you win?” 

‘T make a bet with Lyle, with me. I say that boy s 
smart. He sees I’m smart. He wants a smart boy. He 
buys me fags and food and asks me to come to the farm 
where he has such a nice, my, very nice room, because 
this guy is going places and wants a fellow to hold his 
arse in case he slips down while he’s reaching up. O.K., 
big boy, don’t get mad at me. Somebody’s got to shove a 
bit from under even if you’re reaching right up and got 
your grip there. I’m the boy, I know that and you know 
that. We made a click, hey, when you try to put a lock 

on me. We made a good click there.” 

“We made a click all right, Syrup.” And we lauded 
and drank the wine. It was just like you see in the hi^ 
scope. We held up our beakers and drank the stuff on: 
quick because that was the only way you could drink it 
We neither of us liked it. It was that bsny 
and probably with some methylated spirits. I smd for 
to hang on, I would go and get hold of a botffe of wJme 
man’s wine so that we could make a proper drink like e 

whites do in the bioscope. 

I went down into the big house. Eveiythmg 
body in the kitchen, everything standing m the “ttimg 
toom ready for the party. I walked up to the sideboard 
and took one of the long-necked bottles of white wme be- 
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cause I always liked those bottles. They looked so smooth 
I thought the wine in them must be smooth and sweet 
As I’m coming out of the room Miss Lorraine is comine 
down the stairs. I had forgotten about her not going to 
the races. I looked up. She stopped. I didn’t try to hide 
the bottle. 

I laughed. “Who’s going to miss one out of all that? 
I’ve got a friend,” I said and walked on waiting for her 
voice to stop me, but it didn’t. I felt then very sorry for 
her. She had lost what the white man has over the col¬ 
ored. She couldn’t get it into her voice any more, I felt 
so sorry for her and the sickness in her I turned back and 
she was just going into the dining room. 

“It’s the first time. I’ve got a friend. If you say, I’ll put 
it back.” 

But all she says is "Get out,” says it as if she is going 
to cry. 

“Listen,” I begin to say. 

“Please get out,” she says, so I go, taking the bottle 
with me. 

It was wonderful wine, the first I ever liked. It went 
warm in my stomach and made me feel fine. Not drunk. 
Neither of us got drunk. And we made a good friendship 
with that bottle. He could see my way of working, nothing 
sly, nothing underhand. He called me “big boy” always 
and I always called him Syrup. 

A couple of nights later we did a job on the Van der 
Velde farm along the Constantia Road. It was a place I 
had looked at and studied carefully from the drive when 
I took the boys over to play with the Van der Velde 
boys. It was a single-story house with wide windows and 
you could see the whole room inside. There was a long 
wall wardrobe in one room always standing open, crammed 
full of clothes and coats and a fur coaL I knew of 
a place where I could get a good price for stolen clothes. 
I had heard of it from that Malay girl. She bought all her 
clothes there, smart white women’s clothes. We went 
ftere on the night the f amil y went to the bioscope leav¬ 
ing just the boys and their nanny, who slept in the far 
part of the house. I had made friends with the dog when 
I was there enough to get him up to us without barking 
and then Syrup killed him with a knife in the spine at the 
back of the neck. He drops quick and silent like that. We 
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went in the front door. It wasn’t on a chain, which was 
the one thing I was scared of, but as the family were out 
it was left off the chain, only the Yale lock fastened. We 
scooped out the room I had seen and went into the 
next door room where there was a man’s wardrobe and 
so we cleaned that. Syrup found a revolver in a drawer 
by the bed and a box of cartridges. I didn’t want him to 
take it but we couldn’t argue there and he was sticking to 
it. It is what all fellows want. We also found cuff links 
and tie pins made of gold and seven pounds in notes 
and a whisky bottle full of sixpences. We had two sacks 
with us for the clothes, but they wouldn’t all go in so we 
had to carry a pile over our arms. We came out of that 
place like two fellows on a removal job. 

We had to walk quite a way with that load, keeping 
off the road, going through vineyards to the place I had 
made to hide them, an old gravel pit near the Malay ceme¬ 
tery in the pine wood. There were big holes and lots of 
old petrol drums there. I had fixed a dry hiding place. We 
had to walk about a bit and go on some hard ground to 
get our tracks all mixed up, and when we had hidden the 
stuff we went back along the way we had come through 
the vineyards with a branch of a tree pulling behind us to 
cover up the footprints. Lyle slept that night in the hay¬ 
loft next to my room and he kept knocking on my wall 
just as I was dropping off and laughing softly through the 
wall. I could just hear him . He was knocking with the 

gun. 

I sold the stuff in small parcels. If you take a lot to 
the Jews the price gets less the more you’ve got, I took a 
few at a time and argued like mad for the price. Alto¬ 
gether the clothes came to forty-eight pounds. I got an¬ 
other ten for the cuff links and studs. Each time I went 
to the place to sell I took Lyle with me so that he would 
know how much I got and straightaway I gave him half. 
He was so surprised the first time when I gave him five 
pounds that he couldn’t stop laughing all the way back in 
the car. Lay back there and laughed and laughed like it 
was the biggest joke in the world. He had never seen five 
pounds together before. After that I suggested that he 
keep a tin in my room and we put the other money in 

there for a sort of bank so that he feels he has always 

■■ 

something behind him . 
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He trusts me completely with his money and just used I 
to ask, “Boy, am I millionaire yet?” and laugh like a I 
brick dropping in a drum, bang, out it would come as ihe I 
last word came and it would nearly blow a hole in your i 
head. I tried to buy the gun from him with some of ray 
money. I offered him up to fifteen pounds but the gun i 
was more than all the money. He didn’t really have a ' 
sense of money. As long as there was some he didn’t mind i 
how much there was and of course now that he had the 
gun he thought he had the sure money-maker. He waved 
it around in front of me and said, “Big boy, this is my edu- ' 
cation, this ray business, this is the mines and the factory ( 
and the little doctor,” and from then on it was called the 
“little doctor.” It cured a lot of sickness in us and let 
a lot of sickness out of the white people. People that ^ 
didn’t have respect for us had a lot of respect for the 
one-eyed little doctor and did just what he wanted. You ■ 
couldn’t argue with him. When he spoke it was with more : 
authority than any white man ever had. Or ever will have. 


8 ' 


So NOW I had over a hundred pounds, I had a clever 
pal and he had a gun. That was enough to be going on 
with; it was the beginning of a gang. 

One thing 1 could see very easily and that was that 
there was a small number on my days driving the Vaux- 
hall. For one thing I couldn’t hide my feelings of con- 
tempt so easily any more. I was getting that colored 
cheekiness where you start to answer back or make a 
soft answer with a sharp edge. Then the white man tries 
to scG if you mean offense for him, ^‘What you nieiin, I 
Jong?” he says quick and angry. Then you make another 
answer that doesn’t say anything and he doesn’t know 
whether to take you on then or to wait and see if he is 
right about your cheekiness. But he gets suspicious of 
you. He tells his friends, “He was a good boy once, but 
like all of them he’s getting too big for his boots. Give 
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them a little responsibility, treat them fairly and that’s 
what happens. I shall have to get rid of him.” You often 
hear them talk like that. But I didn’t want to be got rid 
of. I wanted myself to hand in my notice and do it po¬ 
lite and say thank you very polite and whining to Baas 
Panic so that he would think of me with good feelings; 
be would take it on himself that what I was he had made 
nie—I mean, independent and able to carry on for my¬ 
self- I didn’t want to make enemies for no reason. One 
day perhaps I would want to come back and drive again 
or work on the farm if things didn’t go right. So I thought. 
My boy, before you get into trouble, get out. How lucky 
I had been you wouldn’t know unless you know how few 
boys get on like I had got on and kept out of trouble with 
the baas and the family and their friends. There was all 
the business with Miss Lorraine which could have made 
a lot of trouble, and the business with the drunks. It 
could easily have been that I spoke one word too many 
to one of them and a lot of trouble could come from 
it So my thought was to get out now and start on my 
own and begin building the gang. 

When I knew the time had come I felt very sony 
that I would have to give up my nice room and living 
out there with that clean air and all the vineyards to 
walk in and the mountain looking in my window, the shade 
of the oak trees keeping the hot sun of the day off the 
walls of my room and the good food there in the kitchen 
of the big house, I knew that I would have to go to some 
poor part of a suburb, into or on the edge of a slum 
without trees or vineyards or the fresh clean air. There 
are no nice places for coloreds to go however many times 
they are millionaires. If they were millionaires ten times 
over they must still go and live down in the dirty streets, 
down in the flat places where there is no shade, 
where the earth is dry sand that the water lies on like it 
lies on oilcloth. 

I went many walks in the evenings through the vine¬ 
yards and up the side of the mountain thinking it all out, 
thinking how I would be in a dirty street, wondering u 
it would change me much and make me so bitter and 
sick inside that I wouldn’t get any joy out of living, an 
having a gang. At one time I nearly thought of ^taymg 
a driver for five more years and just working on li c 
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jobs like I had done; but there was already this change 
in me and it was something I couldn’t stop. Miss Lorrain- 
had noticed it. It was that change that was forcing me 
out of the pleasant life of Constantia Valley and I knew 
I should never find another life so good, so fresh and 
clean. And the more I thought about that the more bitter 
I became against the white man and his laws that must 
hold me down forever, all my days, in the dirty streets 
and the more bitter I became the more the change came 
in ray attitude to the people I had to deal with. 

The only person I had any time for was Miss Lorraine 
and that time was only pity. I felt so sorry for that girl. 
The other women were at her; the other girls in that set, 
the racing set, were taunting her, leaving her out of all 
their parties and dances and things. They were being more 
cruel to her than they are to the coloreds. Somehow they 
could smell the change in her; they could sense where her 
sympathies were turning, and that was treachery as far 
as they were concerned. They chucked her right out, they 
sneered, laughed together, made her feel small. Their 
voices were hard and sharp, like bottles on the top of a 
wall, broken glass that you had to climb over if you even 
wanted to talk to them. 

One day I drove her to a farm down in Hout Bay 
where there was a fete to raise money for the United 
Party. It was a big thing and all the big cars were there 
with their little government flags and the government 
wives with their big bosoms lolling around inside flash 
dresses. Miss Lorraine was going to sell at one of the 
stalls, selling pots of honey and jam and home-made cakes 
that the wives had got their colored servants to make, and 
that they had given for selling to make money for the 
government party to keep the coloreds down. I had to 
carry three big boxes of honey jars from the car and 
then go to other cars and fetch boxes from them, and 
all the afternoon I had to stand around and carry lik£ 
that, standing at the back of the stall to help this lady 
or that one carry her pot of honey to her car. Some¬ 
times there was a line of us chauffeurs behind a lady 
as she moved from one stall to another carrying 
things she bought. “Take them to that car over there, piJt 
them in the back. Stand them all upright. Can I trust you 
to do that?” Oh yes, madam, you can, madam, and 
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went and laid them flat down, all of us, grinning, and 
then later you hear the woman running around saying in 
a loud voice like a broody hen, "Really you can’t trust 
these people one inch out of your sight, not one inch. 
They can’t understand the simplest instruction. God give 
me patience.” 

But standing there at the back of the stall I saw the 
young ladies coming up in their summer dresses and wide 
hats with white gloves halfway up their arms and they 
stopped to drive a nail into Miss Lorraine, turning over 
the jars of honey to see if the honey was soft and runny, 
"How are you, darling? Such a long time. I meant to 
ask you to my dance but then things got so out of hand, 
you know how it is, and our cook went off, just left us, 
and things were in such a mess.” 

And another comes and says, “Darling, we’re very wor¬ 
ried about you—^not the old gay Lorraine, I think we 
must all do something about you. Richard still asks 
me where’s that charming Freyer girl, are you hiding her 
from me; so you will come on the twenty-fourth, won’t 
you?” in a voice that says also, “Don’t you bloody well 
dare.” And as the afternoon goes on you can see all the 
life going out of the girl, dribbling away through the tiny 
punctures these others prick in her. When it comes to 
tea and they are all going to the big tent to have tea 
she asks me to go and get her a cup of tea. I said I 
will look after the stall and anyway nobody is going to 
come and buy because they are all drinking tea in the 
big tent and listening to the speech of the minister of 
something who is talking to the ladies as if each one 
was his mistress or was going to be, which wouldn’t be 
an unlikely thin g either. But she says no, she doesn’t want 
tea and just stands there and the others pass by and say, 
“Aren’t you coming, Lorraine darling?” and she says, “In 
a niinute.” All the time she is smoking as if she and the 
cigarette are the only friends together in the world, as 
if she understands the cigarette and the cigarette has love 
for her. It is greedy smoking, sucking in the smoke. 

When the afternoon is m^ng long shadows and the 
wives are starting to drive off, rounding up their chauf¬ 
feurs and saying in loud voices how they will see each 
other later at the Petersons’ or the Drakes' or somewhere 
where there is a party that night, you get the feeling of 
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her being left to clear up the whole fete and put it 
away. Everybody goes off down the oak-tree drive, the 
cars swinging away, rear windows filled with wide pink 
hats. She is in that state where she begins to be a servant 
and won’t leave anything undone or leave it to the proper 
servants. She feels she must clear up the whole stall; she 
won’t just go off like the others and leave it. That is 
always a sign—^the white man starting to go downhill 
to the servants’ rooms. I even said to her, “I think there 
are people here to do all that.” So I took off my white 
coat and worked till the sweat soaked through my shirt 
to save her doing the hard work she was wanting to do. 

I didn’t want to see her doing it. Anybody else would 
have been different. I would have stood by and laughed. 
But it was hurting me in my chest to see her frowning 
at each thing, bending down to it, lifting, pulling aside, 
stacking, packing. I worked fast to get ahead of her and 
clear the heavy thing s away before she could start on 

them. 

When we had finished the lady of the house came by, 
walking through the drift of papers and straw that cov¬ 
ered the courtyard of the house. “My, what an indus¬ 
trious couple.” And she shot it straight, like that, “couple,” 
and Miss Lorraine looked up as if somebody had jabbed 
a knife between her eyes. Jesus, that woman was a bitch. 
She meant to put Miss Lorraine on the level of a servant. 
And to show she meant it she walked off to talk to her 
own servants who were clearing up. I could have shied 

the last pot of honey at her head. 

I said, “I think it is past time to go” and took my 
coat off the stall and put it on and fetched her basket 
and started to the car. She was still standing there with 
the knife between her eyes, the frowns trying to close up 
and seal it off, I started the car and turned it and revved 
it hard and she came across and got in the front and I 
shot the car down the drive away from that place of cru¬ 
elty. I remember how I thought I would settle that 
woman, one day come out there and have a go at that 
house. And I did, two years after that day, almost on 
the day, when the family were in Rhodesia for a holiday. 
We wrecked the place and started a fire; but the nic 
didn’t catch ■ on properly and only half the place was 
burned. 
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Sometimes I think that I must have started to think 
of Miss Lorraine as one of our people the way I always 
took her part. I don’t know why it was that I always 
had that softness in me. She was white; she was just as 
responsible. I hated aH whites. Or despised them, if they 
were weak and poor. I just don’t know what it was in me, 
It was perhaps just seeing the whites turn on their own 
kind and start tearing the flesh away, start treating her 
like a colored. But even that doesn’t seem the right ex¬ 
planation. It doesn’t make a click in my mind when I 
think it so that I say, “That’s it, my boy.” 

When we were driving away I said, “They want to push 

you into the ground,” 

She said, “Don’t talk rubbish, Johannes.” 

“No, they want to push you out, push you down. I 
can see. I told you the whites don’t like to see the sick¬ 
ness stay with a person too long. They expect you to get 
over it quickly. This isn’t the country for you any longer.” 

“Oh,” she said, “you really don’t understand as well 
as you like to think you do. You are too filled with hate 
and anger. You see only one thing, the thing you want 
to see to feed your hate.” She wouldn’t listen, or wouldn’t 
let me see that she listened, 

I said, “Why don’t you go for a swim now and wash 
italloff?” 

But there was no desire for sw imm ing or getting away 
from it any longer in her. She wanted to stay close to it, 
to take the hurts of it into herself. Perhaps she was tor¬ 
turing the body that she had brought to my room because 
she had brought it there or it had brought her 
She was punishing it. I don’t know. I can’t begin to think 

how some of these people think. 

All that was working in me to drive me away from 
the farm and away from the freshness and the dairy and 
the mugs of nutty milk. It was a fierce strife in me try¬ 
ing to make up my mind. But it had to be whether 
wanted it or not. It was that Saturday night when I was 
still feeling roughed up about the way they had treated 
her and the fact that she wouldn’t listen to me an 
went to the party at the big house for some more that 
I nearly landed in a fight with one of the drunks. It was 
no worse than it alway was; .they called me 
laughed and got sick and want^ to stop and n 
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nonsense, but when one started to talk about that Freyei 
girl having her tongue hanging out for it and why didn’t 
the other drunk make a shot at her, then I felt the hair f 

coming up on my neck. . . i j ■ 

“Christ, boy, she would do it in the driveway. She’s 

carrying a big notice.” And then they get excited like dogs 
and want to turn back and want to push this fellow into ■ 
it and say to me, **Stop*' and I stop and they sit and 
argue and then they say, “All right, let’s go back and 
see if they’re up” and they made together an excuse and 
made a plan for the fellow who was going to do it and 

then they said, “Drive us back.” ; 

I start the car and go on. What a din breaks out then. 
They realize that I have heard all and will probably tell I 
something of it. They are (hsobeyed by a colored. Oo-la- 
la there was a noise coming from them- I had to stop 1 
because they were reaching over for the brake. I stopped 
and got out and the big one jumps out quick as a mad 
dog and grabs my coat. I put my hand up and took his 
wrist and held it and slowly pushed his hand down from 
my coat. I squeezed as hard as 1 could and it hurt him. 
He saw how much stronger I was and it made his brain 
cool for a moment. The other fellow tried to get out and 
fell out and the big one made that an excuse to laugti 
and turn away. But I was boiling up and a few more 
minutes I would have landed him one. I was loolang at 
his chin, all soft and fatty, and I was measunng the 
length I would draw back. I wanted to hit it full on and 
knMk him cold. And then God knows what I wodd 
have done to the other drunken fellow lying there, th 
one who was going to do all this to Miss Lorrame. re 
member I thought I would drive ihe car over him a coup 
of times and squash him flat with the road. 

But they knew they couldn’t put up a fight and so J 
tried to laugh it off and got in and 1 tove Aem _ 
houses. They made a big fuss with Baas D^e, say _. 
I tried to assault them, but I told Baas Dame wor 
word what they said and after that I never heard any 
more about it. I think he believed me. At ^y rate i 
they made a case against me Baas Dame could fee 
I would say that in the police court and ffiey would 
a lot of fuss and the newspapers would hke it. It 
one of the things in Baas Danie’s eyes when he lookei^ 
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t me which wasn’t often; but when he did you could see 
him thinking, This boy is getting too big for his boots, 
too outspoken. He hasn’t got the proper respect and 

So I started to spend my Saturdays looking for a house. 

I could rent a house easily and keep it for years with 
the money 1 already had. You can rent a house for ten 
shillings a week or even less. I went around the edges of 
the slum in Wynberg, the parts where there was not so 
much dirt and where the houses were a little better than 
those in the slum. And I went to Claremont and parts 
of Rosebank, where there isn’t a single rose, and I even 
went out on the train to Bellville, which is on the Flats. 
There were a number of places I could have got, but 
when I went into them they were so different, dark and 
smelling, that I couldn’t bring myself to it. The first time 
I went looking I felt so miserable I nearly cried when I 
came back to the coolness and freshness of the farm. I 
said on my pillow, “I can’t. I’ll die.” But I had to. And 
then I found a place in Rondebosch right up at the top, 
the mountain end near the De Wall Drive. There was a 
collection of houses there, nearly a slum but not enough 
for a slum, and all around about were the very' rich whites 
with huge places and gardens like farms, and swimming 
pools. This place was three streets that had got cut off 
somehow. The houses were very poor things, vepf old; 
but all around were trees and across the De Wall Drive 
was the plantations and the mountain, the high part o 
the mountain rising straight up, so high that it made e 
afternoon short, cutting off the sun at about four ocloc . 
There was a damp smell around there from all the thick 
plants and grass and a river nearby, and the shadow so 
early, but there were only about a hundred colore s 
living there and they lived out of touch with everything, it 
seemed. They had to walk a mile or two to get down 
to the shops on the main road and there were no buses 
there thaL could take them anywhere. They were quie 
people, quite decent, most of them wor^ng m e ig 
houses or in the plantations or in the big Kirsten osc 
Gardens, which was a public garden all over the side ot 

the mountain there, with a tea shop. 

1 heard of a house and I went to see it. The woman 

who had been in it had just died. She had been aim 
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white and veiy respectable and the place was cfean, the 
furniture neat and with polish on it. The rent had been 
four shillings when she had it, but as soon as she died 
it climbed up to fourteen. She had planted a little garden 
in the front and made a creeper grow up the wall, and the 
place looked pretty and almost fit for a white person, so 
of course it had to have a price on it. The old lady’s 
respectability and her hard work to keep the place clean 
and give it a garden meant that those of her own people 
who came after had to pay more. But you can’t blame any 
particular people for that. I would do it, you would do 
it; only people who will never own property would not 

do it. 

The one difficulty about the place was that it was so 
far from any bus or train, nearly two and a half miles 
from the train. I would have to get a car, I could afford 
a car, an old car, and could afford to run it, but I didn’t 
want to spend all that money straight off. I would prefer 
to steal a car and trade it in for another and trade that 
and so cover up the scent a couple of times; but I didn’t 
know much about the car-stealing game. You have to 
change engine numbers and things like that, and there 
is ail the business with licenses, so I stole a bicycle first. 
That would be good enough to get around on and see 
what I wanted to see and it would ^ve me lots of exer¬ 
cise. I wasn’t planning to do anything until I had made 
myself comfortable in the house and bought a bed and 
a better stove and one or two other things which I picked 
up cheap in Jew shops in Claremont. When I had got 
the place looking nice, doing it on my spare days and 
sometimes using the car to carry the stuff I bpu^t, I vvent 
to Baas Danie and gave in my notice. At first he said I 
was silly to leave such a good job for no work at all, 
but I could see he was in a way glad because of the 
cheekiness that had been growing in me and he^ didn’t 
really care what would become of me; he just didn’t want 
to be put to the trouble of finding someone else and 
breaking them in to the routines, I had to work out my 
notice of a fortnight and in that time Miss Lorraine tried 
to find out from me what I was going to do and where 1 
was going, but I didn’t let on. Next thing she would be 
coming along there to do social work in the street. She 
was aching for a street where she knew somebody an 
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where she could start bandaging the kids’ sores and telling 
the mothers what to do for them. She often asked me if I 
kne'V a good place where she could start and get some 
co-operation from the people. I said I didn’t and they 
wouldn’t like that. You can’t tackle the thing that way. 
You can’t tackle it anyway any more. It’s got to work 
itself out; all the poison’s got to drain away, the wound’s 
got to be scraped out clean and sewn up and everybody’s 
got to be kind to the patient and help him along, take him 
chocolates and oranges and give him a pension. So I 
wouldn’t tell her what I was going to do or where I was 
going to live. 

At the end of my fortnight I packed up my clothes and 
my tin and took the picture of the girl in the J.C. ba¬ 
zaars which Piet had drawn for me and went down the 
steps from my room feeling like an old green ha’penny. 
I had my bicycle and strapped the things on the back 
and pedaled off down the drive, not looking back, not 
looking over the valley of the vines, just sore inside and 
pedaling fast to get away quick. It was about five or six 
miles along the top road to get to my place and it took 
a little while and all the time I was going I was feeling 
sore. It was a whole chunk of my life coming to an end, 
I reckoned I was over twenty and I felt like a man, no 
longer a boy. And I had been happy on that farm. It had 
been a good time, quiet and peaceful and green and 
nothing to worry about if I didn’t want to worry. I could 
have stayed there till the cough got me if it ever did. 
What was driving me out of all that? I kept on asking 
myself that. I kept on saying, “Boy, what’s pushing behind 
this bicycle? What’s pushing so hard?” For I was going 
fast. I was sweating with it. What was it? I don’t know. 
Some clever fellows I have met who talk about those 
things all the time tell me it is because of the beginning 
in the pondokkie there on the Flats. 

One fellow said a really mad thing to me not loiig 
3go, a fellow called Joseph who is a schoolteacher in 
Woodstock. He said, “You know what makes you sweat 
and push and elbow along like that? You are trying^ to 
get that marble back out of your mother s throat. I 
nearly fell on the carpet, I laughed so much. 

“Man,” I told him, “if I wanted that marble so bad 
I could go back there and scratch in the dirt and it would 
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be there lying in the skeleton. I could get it out (-..t 

toen. jus^t shake it out of the bones, if the dogs ha 2 
dug up the old woman yet.” ^ ^ 

And he said, “Man, you don’t understand what I menn 

I don’t mean the real marble. The real marble doJn'l 
matter any more.” ‘ 

So there I give up. When a fellow talks as crazy as 
toat I can see him turning the pages in his head. He 
doesn t look with his eyes out; he is reading from a book 
mside his head. His whole life is reading from that book’ 
but God knows who wrote the book. ’ 

Anyway, it isn’t a thing to worry about. If there is 
something pushing you, then there is something pushing 
you and you might as well help yourself along and make 
it easier and faster because it may be pushing you to 
some place good and the sooner you get there the better. 
If the place is bad for you, then the sooner you get there 
and get out, also the better. That’s the way I look at it. 

I got to my place at six o’clock and felt that cold 
shadow from the mountain high up above me fall right 
over all my blood and make it blue. The street I tumped 
down was looking miserable to be in that shadow all 
the time. Every afternoon at four o’clock the mountain 
cut the sun off. There was nothing the street could do 
to get the sun. That was the arrangement that had been 
made by whatever makes such arrangements. The street 
just has to put up with it. The houses had to put up with 
it. Never mind how greedy those tin roofs were for the 
sun and the heat, they couldn’t get it. 

I came to my place and it looked the nicest one in 
that street. It had a name painted on a.board which 
was tied to the wire gate. It was in Afrikaans “Bergsig, ’ ! 
which means view of the mountain. You would have 
to be bat blind not to see the mountain. It was nearly ! 
marching with me in at the front door. 

As soon as I got in I smelled the cooking of something 
and there on the table in the front room was a bunch of 
flowers. I thought to myself, Boy, that Lyle has brought 
a woman here, for Lyle I had taken with me to the house. 
He had nowhere. So I called out, “Hey, Syrup, who’s 
here?” And he shouted back, “Me, big boy.” I went into , 
the small kitchen at the back there and I shall never 
forget what I saw. I was helpless for that whole niglit 
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eveiy time the picture of it came into my mind. Lyle 
is standing by the sink. He’s got on a big apron, so big 
it makes him look like a stick; on his head he has a tea 
cozy standing up like a chefs hat and he is trying to peel 
a potato, cutting great thick slices off it. 

“Big boy, careful what you say now. This knife mighty 
sharp.” And all the flowers, the cooking which was a 
kettle boiling its bottom out for tea for us, all this was 
Lyle and no woman. Because it was the first home he had. 
That fellow was like a woman in the place. He bought so 
much polish we could have put a shine on Table Mountain. 
If you put a hot cup down on the table he would scream 
out like a baboon and fly at you and grab the cup. If 
anything is in the wrong place he wants to know who put 
it there, why, hasn’t it got its proper place, do I want to 
live like a colored? I wouldn’t get over it. I never got over 
it, I like a place to be clean and sweet smelling, but to 
see this tou^ guy going mad on a place, getting up early 
in Ae morning to polish and sweep, having a last little 
polish before he goes to sleep at night and knowing that 
he was brought up in the bush where the smell of polish 
was never smelled, I just can’t make it out. 

He lived in that apron which he bought for himself 
because of the colors—red and yellow and sort of au¬ 
tumn leaves all over it. It hung on a hook behind the door 
^d when he came in he would take it down and tie 
it around him and begin. The woman next door used 
first to laugh at him over the fence when she saw him 
washing clothes and sheets and things, but soon you 
could see that he shamed her, and the way he kept his 
back yard and the washing place made her tidy her yard 
up and the whole street got a touch of it. In a short 
while he was king of that street. The people there really 
loved him, old folk, young folk, women, men, boys. He 
didn’t mind what he said to anybody, and as soon as he 
got his hands on that house he became a different fellow, 
^ of ideas, full of spirits always on the boil and laugh- 
jug all the time. He got hold of a bicycle too, and wben 
he turned into the street the kids came out and ran 
around him and wanted to ride on the bar and play this 

that, all sorts of mad games he made up for the kids 
mere with the bicycle. One old man there said to me one 
day, “He’s a white man” and 1 said, “No, he’s really a 
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colored man, not ashamed, not frightened of it.” For 
the coloreds are full of play and fun and laughter when 
they get a chance to be happy. They have much more fun 
in them than the whites. The whites can never put on a 
Coon Carnival that you see at New Year that all the 
visitors and all the whites go to see. There you will see 
how much music the colored has got in him, and how 
he loves color and bright clothes. They dress up in all 
sorts of bright colors and niake top hats out of card¬ 
board and big paper stars that they cany on poles with 
a light burning inside it showing all the colors. As soon 
as he feels a bit of security and respect coming to him, 
as soon as he’s got something to be proud of, he starts 
laughing and making lau^ter all around him. He can be ' 
happy very easily, very quickly. 

It was in my mind when I took the place there in the j 
shadow of the mountain that I would try and get that 
Malay girl to come and live there and keep it nice. But 
not with Lyle there. It wasn’t necessary and it would have 
been cruel to him. Often he asks me if I was thin kin g of | 
getting a woman and always I said he was the woman i 
and while he stayed a woman I didn’t want two in the ! 
place. A big laugh, very happy, noise in the kitchen all ' 
night and polish flying around like it was water out of the 


tap. I think the people in that street were all made happier 1 
for Lyle being there, and I think he gave them an example ' 
which they will never forget. That is all they need some¬ 
times, is an example of their own kind, not somebody 
doing the social service on them, ramming it down their 
throats, but somebody they can respect and follow quietly 
without making it seem that they follow him. It just 
needed him to say, “Hey there, you going to keep pigs in 
the street that you throw all that muck out on it?” ; 
and a child would be blamed and sent to clean it up. Soon 
the street was like a street in the white part and if it 
could have taken a rub of polish he would have been i 
out there laying it on. And this is your skolly, the fellow f 
you shut your doors against and call a dirty bastard. Welh 
never mind all that. It’s no good going on about it- 
There’s the shadow of the mountain. What you going to 
do about it? Blow up the mountain? 
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THING about a gang is that it crowds you. As soon 
as you got fellows relying on you and waiting to work 
for you you’ve got that pushing, pushing that goes on. 
“When’s the next time, big boy? What we going to do 
next?” This was something I hadn’t reckoned with. I 
thought I would be boss and if I wanted to lay off for 
three months, six months, then we would lay off. But even 
with one, even with Lyle, this crowding starting. 

“Hey, big boy, when we going to do something?” 

The first thing was to make enough to buy a car. I didn’t 
like the idea of stealing one. You can trace a car too 
easily. Now was the time to be extra careful. Get 
caug^it now and a lot of things would be looked into. 
Draw the attention of the police and they would want to 
know how two fellows could live like we did, and they 
would go back over the ground we had come and sure as 
my buttons are always falling off they would find some¬ 
thing. If they didn’t find it they’d make it. Great ones 
for making it up, they are. They’ve just got to say, “This 
was so,” and you can argue yourself white but it’s their 
Word against yours. And you are one of those who started 
life as a lie. Also, if they had started they would have 
found Lyle’s gun and a gun they can trace back to the 
iron in the mountain that made it. That’s the one thing 
they are really scared about—coloreds with guns. 
That’s the knock on the white man’s door. 

I nearly got down on my knees to Lyle to ditch that 
^ gun, to bury it up the mountain somewhere. I told him 
Td chuck him out, I told him I’d buy it; I told him any¬ 
thing that came into my head and I told it him night 
sfter night till we were both so mad at the idea of 
the gun that if anybody mentioned the word we’d start 
&e argument all over again. I don’t know why I dont 
iike guns. Perhaps because I don’t know how to use one, 
though I’ve never tried. More likely because all the court 
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cases I read have a gun in them somewhere. Somebody’s 
used it; he gets the drop; somebody’s caught with one* 
he goes to the edge of the drop; and this fellow could 
have got off with six months but they found a gun on him 
your honor, and so six months is five years, with hard 
labor. Guns seem always to be unlucky. And there’s 
nothing you can do with a gun that you can’t do with a 
knife. You never have to shoot around comers. It’s al- 
ways close; and a knife can do that, or your fist or a bit 
of pipe. 

Then I got an idea from a picture at the bioscope and 
I saw that we could use that gun without too much 
danger. It took a lot of arguing to convince Lyle that 
the gun could be just as good for the job without having 
bullets in it, but he finally saw it that way. The first time 
was such a success that it convinced him . 

It was very simple. All along the De Waal Drive and 
in all sorts of other places on quiet roads with trees 
you see parked cars with couples cuddling. The thing 1 
noticed Wcis that very late at night, about one and two 
and so on, the couples were older people, or the men 
were older. I reckoned these must be people who 
had been to night clubs down in Cape Town and would 
therefore have a bit more cash on them than the young¬ 
sters who borrowed their father’s car to take a girl out. 
Anyway it was worth a try. We went out the first time 
on foot, walking along the De Waal Drive until we 
found a car driven up into a bit of bush off the road. I 
went in close to look, and sure enough it was a fellow 
about forty or so in evening dress with a younger woman, 
also in evening dress, or she had been. The windows were 
up, so we couldn’t hear them; but they also couldn’t hear 
us. The one trouble was how to know if the doors were 
locked. A fellow like that might be carrying a gun in 
the car, and if we jerked at the door and it was locked 
he would have time to get that gun and we would have 
to run. This I had thought of and we had brought along 
some old rags with oil, thick car oil, smeared into them- 
We lit one and started it smoldering and then crept nP 
and threw it under the car. Then, one of us on each side 
of the car, Lyle on the man’s side, we waited. 

Sure enough, the windows were turned down, Tlie 
woman said, ‘T tell you I can smell it. Something’s burn- 
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jug” Then they sat a moment longer and then the man 
said, “You’re right” and they both stumbled out. I knocked 
the woman cold with a sock filled with sand, and Lyle 
backed the man up against the car with the gun. I 
came around and gave him the sock, but he had such a 
thick head I had to give it to him again before he slumped 
down. His waUet was stuffed with notes, ten of them 
fivers. There was ten quid in the woman’s bag as well. 
The total was eighty-five, the best we ever got from that 
kind of job. When we got the money we pulled the two 
together a little way into the bush and folded them into 
each other’s arms, making them really quite comfortable. 
For a joke we took off her wedding ring and engagement 
ring and put them in his top pocket. Her watch we put 
in the side pocket of the car door, and some stuff in her 
handbag we slipped down behind the seat. Then we split 
up and went back separate ways through the bush tracks. 

There was nothing in the papers about it. I would love 
to know what happened. They must have hushed it up. She 
must have been out from her husband without a pass 
ticket. It was a good first time. Six nights later we did it 
again but only got seven pounds, so we didn’t lay them 
together and she didn’t have a ring. We moved around a 
lot, going on different roads in different parts. By the 
fourth one it was aU over the papers. Headlines. “Hold-up 
Bandits,” “Highwaymen.” They really made a hell of a 
fuss about it and it was a queer thing to read it all 
spread out there and most of it lies. They kept it up 
for days. “Mystery bandits lie low. Police are confident 
of ma^g an early arrest.” We lay down for a week and 
the bit in the papers got smaller and smaller. Lyle made 
me read out every word a couple of tunes from the 
papers and when the words got fewer and fewer he got 
mad and said we must get back to the big stories. And I 
Wanted to as well. It was an itch in me to see the headlines 
and have two columns to read out. So we decided to 
take a long walk and do at least three. But there were 
flot so many cars now. People had got scared off. The 
first one we saw was in a bad place and I made a slip 
coming up to it and a lot of loose stones rolled under my 
foot. The fellow in the car started blazing away into the 
darkness with a revolver, so we made off. The next 
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ones were two kids, so we left them alone to have 
good time. It was a miserable wreck of a car too. * 
We walked miles after that, keeping to the bush path- 
around the side of the mountain, going down into Hout 
Bay, pd we were getting so fed up pushing through the 
bush in the dark and getting scratched and we’d walked 
so far that when we saw a car pushed in deep into a tun- 
nel of wattle bushes we were all for giving it a miss. It 
looked a dijGBcult one. The burning stunt was no good 
because it had been all over the papers and as soon as 
anybody smelled it they would know what was gome 
on and come out prepared. But we didn’t have any other 
ideas. So we went on a little way and sat down to rest 
and think something up. We were sitting by a little stream 
where people had picnicked and thrown their tins and 
bottles around like they always do. 'Lyle picked up a 
bottle and held it up to see if there was anything in it, 
then, when he was just going to throw it away, I got an 
idea. It took the bottle from him and blew softly into it. 
It made that moaning sound. I blew a little harder. The 
noise was a little louder and more eerie. He caught on 
and went and picked up another bottle. We didn’t even 
have to explain to each other but went, each with a 
bottle, back to the car and crept up close to it, one on 
each side. Then we began to blow into the bottles, some¬ 
times loud, then soft, two notes, three notes, a long note, 
a short note. It sounded like two ghosts very drunk 
The windows were turned down, heads leaned out. Ths 
woman said, “Let’s go,” the man said, “But what is 
it?” and then the engine started. They were going to drive 
away. We both stopped. The engine stopped. Lyle blev-' 
into his bottle again. The man half opened the door, mak¬ 
ing to get out, but the woman pulled him back. Thats 
what I was hoping because he seemed all set for going, h’ 
seemed scared; but when the woman pulled him back, 
then he had to show her he wasn’t scared and he got out, 
walked a step and dropped like a tired tree. The wonitui 
didn’t seem to hear him drop and kept calling after him. 
so I went up and opened her door and yanked her out 
quickly and gave her the sock. She only had a blouse oic 
no skirt, no stockings, nothing below the blouse. Tb" 
man was wearing khald shorts and a white shirt, and ^ 
sports blazer. He had eleven pounds in his pocket and s 
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gold cigarette case. The woman had nothing; but this one 
was really only for the headlines. The man started to come 
around before we had looked over him properly, so we 
tied him up and tied his handkerchief in his mouth. The 
woman’s skirt and pants we put under the hack seat 
where they wouldn’t think of looking for them. We took 
all the man’s clothes off him and left them in the bushes 
in a neat pile on our way back. 

The newspapers were dribbling all down their mouths 
the next evening with those naked people lying in the 
bush. Of course it was us who had stripped the woman 
and tried to rape her, but the man had put up such a 
gpbt against the seven of us that we had to leave the 
woman alone and concentrate on him. We were sup¬ 
posed to have done “unmentionable things” to him. And 
we had taken “forty pounds” from him. All couples were 
warned by the police not to go courting in lonely places 
until this gang was roimded up, which was shortly ex¬ 
pected. They had a definite lead. They had every hope that 
within the next few days they would rid the roads of this 
scourge, whatever that is. There was also the report of the 
man who had fired at us. He had wounded one of five, he 
was sure. 

It was really painful reading those papers out because 
I read in a whisper in case the people next door could 
hear of our interest, and trying to whisper when you were 
nearly stitched up in a bag of laughter made the muscles 
ache. Lyle was rolling on the floor with the end of his 
apron stuffed halfway down his throat. To him the news¬ 
paper was better than the job. 

What we could never understand was that some days 
later there was a bit in the papers saying that four 
arrests had been made and then there was never anything 
ehe, never any report of a case, nothing. Whether they 
did rope up somebody and just put them away as they 
can do I shan’t ever know. But we left cars alone 
after that. I thought they might set a trap somewhere or 
a couple of traps. Never keep too long on the same 
game; they begin to see how it works. 

Then I bought an old car from a second hand yard 
for fifty pounds. It was a Chrysler, fast and in good 
pOQdition. It had a lot of room in it. We could have lived 
w that car if we hadn’t got a house. 
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I now wanted to do a big job, a factory in Wynberc 
that I had often heard about run by two Jews. It was a 
soft-drinks factory and the thing that I had heard was 
that they sold soft drinks to coloreds at the back door but 
never made a statement to the tax people about it. Often 
the whites had talked in the car about these Jews and 
their ways and run them down as crooks. I thought this 
was a good start to make on a big job. 

I don’t know how many bottles of ginger beer and 
orangeade Lyle and I didn’t buy there. The stuff was 
coming out of our ears when we lay down at night, 
stomachs swollen with pop. We passed around bottles to 
all the kids in the street till they were sick of it. But we 
went nearly every day one of us to buy and look around 
and see where they kept the cash and when the drawer 
was empty and when it was nearly full so that we could tell 
when the Jews took it out and put it in their pockets. 
Friday the drawer was always empty. It must be Thursday, 
then. So we thought we would go along on a Wednesday 
night. It was a much better business than I had heard 
because they sold crates of the stuff at cut prices to 
people who were going to hold bazaars and fetes and to 
people who had those vans that go aroimd the beaches 
and it seemed as if some of those vans were working for 
them. Also we got a look into the general office where 
there was a safe standing open sometimes in the after- 
noon and that was pretty full. It wasn’t a big safe. It 
might, we thought, be possible to get it up and into the 
car. Anyway I wanted another fellow. The factory was 
surrounded with houses. I wanted a fellow on watch for 
us. 

Lyle took two days looking for an old pal of his in 
Wynberg and got him lined up. He would do it for five 
pounds. He came along to the house, Leonard, a quiet 
fellow but tough. He looked a killer to me. He told me he 
had been with the Spiders before they had broken up- 
Their last job was quite a famous one. They had robbed 
a house standing out in the bush all by itself and then 
tied the whole family up inside and set fire to the place. 
That had been about two years before and the papers 
had been full of it, headline stuff, for days, Leonard 
said he had been on that job and Ghamed had gone mad 
in the house and carved the people up with a knife. That 
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never came out in the papers because aU they found was 
the burnt bones. He said they had all been made sick by 
that and had left Ghamed. The gang had broken up and 
shortly after Ghamed had died of the cough in Wynberg 
Hospital. 

I took him down to buy some ginger beer and showed 
him the place. He said he could crack the safe in the 
office; we would never be able to get it out. Those things 
were too heavy. He also saw the burglar alarm, which 
we had been looking for but couldn’t find, and said it 
was easy to fix that one. So I said to him that he was 
worth ten pounds, not five, and saw how right this policy 
is. As soon as he saw I was prepared to pay well for 
what he knew and that I wasn’t coming the big tough 
gang boy over him but giving him respect for his brain 
he started to chuck out ideas like a summer hen molts 
feathers. He changed the whole plan and I could see his 
was much better. He was also on my side about Lyle’s 
gun and finally Lyle left it behind. In the end I did the 
job I had wanted him to do, watching, and he went in 
with Lyle. They came out with four hundred and fifty 
quid. 

When we got back to the house and laid it out on the 
kitchen table Lyle’s eyes looked like eggs coming out of 
a fowl’s backside. He had never in his life seen so much 
money. And neither had I. When we had counted it aU 
out, Lyle pushed it over to me and I had my plan ready, 
the thing I had thought while I was watching outside the 
factory. I took one small pile of a hundred and pushed 
it over to Lyle, then another hundred I pushed over to 
Leonard, took a hundred myself and pushed the remain¬ 
der into the middle of the table. 

“Operation fund. For our gang. You with us, Leon¬ 
ard?” 

And he looked at me for a minute or two and then 
said yes. So we put that money under the kitchen floor in 
a tin and put our money away, Lyle and me in our 
fecial tins and Leonard in his coat in a place in the 
^uig, and then we got out some bottles of ginger beer 
sat talking about the future. Giving that hundred to 
Len was the smartest thing I have ever done. He didn’t 
expect it. He had never had a cut like that before. He 
hadn’t thought of arguing about the split because of Lyle 
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and his gun. He was going to take the ten quid and leave 
us until we ofEered him another job which he would only 
take, he told me afterwards, if he had nothing to do, be¬ 
cause he thought we were amateurs and sooner or later 
would get into trouble. But with that hundred he came 
over to us and stayed and taught us the game from the 
be^nning. He never tried to push me out as gang leader. 
He was always ready to step down if you argued with 
him and to leave it to you. He never tried to push Lyle 
out of second place. “Leave it to me,” he always said 
when I talked about getting a few more fellows in for a 
particular job, and he would go off in the car and come 
back to some meeting place with just the chaps we 
wanted. We did three factories after that one and in each 
he had pals who knew the inside of the factory and who 
drew plans for us and one even fixed the alarm for us 
before he went off work. 

His one big trouble—and it was always trouble to him 
—was girls. He had so many girls in so many places that 
he was always getting mixed up with their names and 
going with one girl into another girl’s territory and losing 
both. He had a place of his own where he lived with his 
mother. It was a house on the edge of the Wynberg slum, 
very clean. His mother was very old and covered with 

ulcers. Her legs had great big saucers of ulcers in them 

and he used to change the bandages for her. I doni 
know how he did it. Once I watched him when I went to 
his house and I had to go out in the back yard ana 
breathe deep. The sweat was running from me. He ]usi 

laughed. 

We took the old lady out in the car on Sundays, over 
to Gordon’s Bay and sometimes over the passes to 
manus, to Paarl and such places. It was really Lyles 
idea. When he saw her he pretended she was a swee 

young girl and said how he would like to take her o 

all by herself for a good time, go gay out in the country 
and it took on from there. I think that was another tn c 
that made Lennie so good with us because he had gr 
fondness for his mother. I think she had near y 
her heart when she found out that Lenme was not w 
ing but running around with skolly gangs; but as 
stayed out of police trouble and always brought . 
home she came to take it as done, f think, though^ 
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he always had that feeling that he had let her down or 
something. He couldn’t do enough for her. And it made 
him extra careful. Going to prison would have left her 
vrith nothing and all alone. None of his girls would have 
the sense of the decency to go and look after her. She 
would lie there with those ulcers and die. 

Lyle was the one who made her laugh. She was always 
la^iph ing at him and his ways. And in the car when we 
took her out he would sit there next to her and some¬ 
times hold her hand and make all sorts of jokes about 
her being his girl friend. She was one of the old decent 
sort of colored who had worked for a white family for 
forty years and then when the ulcers came they said, 
“Sorry. Thanks. Goodbye.” We all knew of lots of those 
kind, dying quietly somewhere in the slum in a comer 
where there wasn’t as much noise as elsewhere, in a 
room where there was no tobacco smoke or drinks or 
cards or women. People didn’t like to take notice of them 
because there was nothing you could do and you didn’t 
want to be reminded that when you were useless to the 
whites you would end up like that. They were the decent 
generation, but it is because of the way they were treated 
that the next generation was not so decent. And so it goes 
on. What can you do? There is always the white man 
between you and the sun. His shadow is long and wide 
and covers the land and is on you all the years of your 
life. 


10 


■^T THE end of our first year in the house in the shadow 
We had taken altogether three thousand eight hundred 
pounds. We traded the old car in and bought a two- 
year-old Ford that was a much smarter car than many 
white people drove. We made up a big Christmas pa^ 
in the street, got aU the kids toge^er and had a coloreds 
bus from Mowbray garages and nearly the whole stree 
went down to Hout Bay for the day. We collected two 
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shillings from all the houses for the party. We didn’t want 
it to seem as if we were so rich that we could do it alone, 
otherwise they would always have been knocking on our 
door to get them out of trouble and the first one we 
refused would have started rumors and when rumors 
start the walls come tumbling down. Also it is good for 
people to have to contribute a little. They didn’t know 
how much was collected. They took it that there was 
enough to do what was done and all they were concerned 
about was having a good time. Which they did. It was 
tremendous, the noise, the amount they ate and drank. 
All the way there and aU the way back the old bus was 
rocking like a ship, and to us following in the car it 
seemed to be suffering tortures, the great shouts coming 
out of its belly, the cheers and the broken music. 

The real father Christmas, the king of the day, was 
Lyle. From early morning till late in the night everybody 
was calling for “Syrup.” You couldn’t see him for kids. 
They were stuck all over h i m like those things that stick 
all over the bottom of boats. And when the children 
were all in bed we brought out the wine and the beer 
and moved from house to house, a moving party that 
ended up in the street, a sweating party, nearly the 
hottest night of the year. As fast as we poured the beer 
in it sweated out. It was the first time I was drunk. The 
last time too. We were all drunk. All I remember about 
being drunk was thinking, Syrup’s gun, Syrup’s gun, over 
and over, because there was one thing holding the 
party down a bit when it got into the- street and we 
were sitting there and some were dancing; it was the 
thought of the police. 

Christmas night was promotion night with the police. 
They went out in vans and picked up hundreds. It was 
too simple. Most people gave their workers a couple of 
extra shillings, “Christmas Box,” if they didn’t give them 
something “useful, you know,” like a pair of the master s 
old socks or some of his old vests. “Really, you know, 
if you give them anything good they just sell it and buy 
dagga or liquor.” Now I kept thinking, If a police vtin 
comes down that street after that day we have had wit 
the laughter and the happiness of the people there wil 
be an almighty explosion, and Lyle, with aU that beer 
inside him, will go for his gun and that’ll be last post. Bu 
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no police came, they can thank their lucky stars. On old 
year’s night they came but there wasn’t much going on. 
They took two old men away who had had a drop. They 
weren’t drunk. But the police had got out of the van and 
they didn’t want to get in without taking something with 
them, so they picked on these two fellows. They got ten 
days each. But hundreds started the new year like that. 

I always think of that Christmas each year it comes 
up to that time. It has never been the same again. I’ve 
tried to do it again, taken even bigger parties out with 
sometimes three buses and got a coon band along in 
the evening and bought lorry loads of cakes, but it has 
never seemed to me the same happiness. Always I have 
watched it and sang my songs that I sing, funny songs, for 
the kids and do my take-off of the white drunks in the 
back of the car, but I don’t get the same kick out of 
it and 1 don’t feel that wildness in the kids. They are 
careful in their enjoyment, holding something back all 
the time, that something that they only brought out for 
Lyle. But that first party, that first Christmas, was his last. 

This was the way of it. Len came one day to the house 
and said he had a hot cake in his oven. He always said 
it like that—the hot cake for a job, the hot cookie for 
a girl. Everything was hot; but then I don’t think he could 
even see a thing unless it was a certain temperature. It 
was a hot day, I remember, when he came with that 
particular cake baking, and so we went all three together 
up through the Kirstenbosch Gardens which were red and 
gold with the autumn and smelling of the rotten leaves 
that choked all those streams that run there from the 
mountain. We climbed up the gravel paths to the slopes 
of the mountain and sat on a ridge looking out over the 
Flats and the sea far off at Muizenberg and Gordons 
Bay and the Strand and Rooiels far in the distance. The 
rock was hot and the cigarette smoke from the other 
two drifted around like valley smoke in thin layers. Lea 

told us about this cake. , 

There was a farmer over Stellenbosch way, whic is 
far across the Flats and over the mountains there His 
name was Hennie van Praten, He was a real old Boer 
of the old school, with a big beard and always a pipe, 
and besides his lorries he kept an ox wagon with a 
white hood just like one of the trek wagons from e 
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Great Trek. He always carried a sjambok swinging from 
his wrist, a thick thing made of rhinoceros hide, and if 
his Kaffirs didn’t move quick enough or even his own sons 
they would get a cut from that thing. Now this old fellow 
Lennie said, had a farm that was one of the biggest in 
that part and one of the richest. He farmed it himself 
without a foreman and he had all sorts of tricks for get¬ 
ting labor for nearly nothing and getting convict labor 
and nativp without passes—all that sort of thing. They 
are old tricks. He paid nearly nothing for his labor, giving 
out part of the wage in wine as many of those old fellows 
do. And he didn’t use much new equipment, havino 
enough black fellows to swarm over his land and cover 
nearly every inch of it. It was like those farms you read 
about up in the north at Bethal where fellows get killed, 
get thrashed and all that till they die and no one says any¬ 
thing. This is the real tough old Boer chosen by God 
for God knows what except what the Boers say they 
were chosen for. And the thing about him, Lennie says, 
is that he doesn’t trust banks, [ 

*‘But, Len boy, if he doesn’t use a bank he must have I 
thousands stacked away there,” says Lyle. 

“That’s it, Syrup. Thousands.” * 

“Yes, but if be doesn’t trust banks,” I said, “then he’s | 
got something he does trust.” i 

“Well, that’s what I thou^t, but I know different. Lis- ' 
ten. You seen that khaki girl I was with the other day, 
the tall one with the smart blue coat? You know where 
she got that coat? From money he gave her for a little 
lie-down. You know how these old Boers are, how God 
has made them boss over everything that creeps or crawls 
on the face of South Africa to do with it what they like? 
You know how they get the old feeling for a bit of color, 
a bit of strong juice? Well, she’s working there for a 
time and you must say nearly white she is and a hot 
cookie and the old boy takes her along to the bastard fac¬ 
tory and lays her down there and gets on with the can¬ 
ning business, canned coloreds, cheap, you know. She 
goes there for a couple of sessions and then the canning 
is complete and she says she’s going to deliver the goods 
in proper time, you know, so he says she better get, and 
he goes to his bank there in the room and gets out two 
pounds and gives it to her to keep the factory going and 
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deliver the goods and bring up the goods like a nice 
clean-living colored boy with good God-chosen blood in 
him'on that two pounds and she gets. She goes. And buys 
that smart coat with the two pounds and has her pills 
regular and the factory stops work. Well, she’s telling me 
aU this, you know, to say why it can’t be that night, and I 
get curious about his bank. I ask her. She laughs.’ It’s a 
big old Bible kist—^you know those old boxes the Boers 
keep the Bible in; that’s the bank. And it’s in another box, 
a big sort of trunk, those old wooden things like a coffin’ 
and that stands right next to his bed. And the Bible box is 
stuffed so full he can’t get the lid down. Now the girl 
worked there six months and she told me the whole day 
from morning to sleep and it’s simple, it’s so simple it’s 
too simple.” 

And when he told us the routine of the house and 
how we could get in and get to the box I thought too 
that it was too simple. 

“Len, boy, this one doesn’t smell right to my nose. 
There’s a catch there somewhere. That box would have 
been emptied lots of times already if it was so simple. 
There’s lots of other girls must have been in the canning 
factory and got the pay-off and told fellows about it.” 

“That’s what I reckoned, and I reckoned that every¬ 
body has said just like you, there’s a catch in it some¬ 
where. And they’ve laid off. There’s only one catch and 
that’s two dogs that walk about there like white men and 
bite anything that moves after sunset. But two dogs is 
only two dogs. The old boy is there alone in the house 
after dark. His sons have got their houses with their kids 
and so on more than five miles away. He has the one 
cook boy living at the back in a room across the yard 
and the two dogs. That’s all that’s living there after dark. 
We can reckon he’s got a gun in the room with him. She 
didn’t see one but we can say he has. If you like, say 
he’s got two guns, one for each hand. He can’t use more 
than that,” 

“No, Len boy, it still doesn’t smell right. It doesn’t 
stand up in me and say, ’There’s the place’ like it does 
other times.” 

**0*K., big boy, you’re the boss. I just thought I’d tell 
you,’^ 
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“Yep, Let’s think about it some more. We’ll go out 
and have a look at the place.” 

And when we went out and saw it I liked the idea 
not even as much as before. Now it didn’t only not smell 
right; it stank. But Lyle started to push for it. He kept 
on about it, even said for me to let him and Len do it 
by themselves. I said no. He kept on. We went out 
there again on a Saturday when the place was quiet. We 
drove into the farm and up to the house; there were the 
dogs, all right, great big Rhodesian ridgebacks dripping the 
lust for us out of their open mouths. We couldn’t get out 
of the car. The old boy came out of the house and down 
the steps seeing the car, all smiling, till he saw what was 
in it and then he stood still and shouted out to us what 
did we want. We asked to speak to Baas Krige. He 
shouted out that we were at the wrong farm and if we 
didn’t get off his place with our stinking bottoms and all 
that he’d shoot us in five minutes. And he really meant 
it. He made my stomach go flat inside me. I swung that 1 
car around and fed her aU the juice she could take and | 
when we were away on the tar road co min g back 1 said j 

definitely it wasn’t our party. 

But Lyle said it was simple. The old boy was stiff, 
slow, stupid. If we had a careful plan we could get him , 
easily. They said for me at least to listen to the girl, 
because Len was going to bring her up if he could have 
the car a night and she came to the house and sat there 
talking away in sport about the old fellow, making him 
out to be an old crock and stupid. And then Len made 
a plan with a pencU and the girl showed him how it 
was and made a correction here and there and so the 
damned thing got started. Slowly I came to think we could 
do it, AU the time there was that sick feeling in me, but 
I put it away. We took care of the dogs on the plum 
drawing them far away from the house with a bit of noise 
and then chucking meat to them and hoping they would 
take it with Len’s quick poison in it, and then going and 
getting in and tackling the old boy and taking the box. 

On the plan it worked; it was really simple. It was an 
old farmhouse and easy to get into. The girl said there 
were no alarms or anything like that. The Boers have 
God watching. They don’t need a burglar alarm. They 
don’t believe in all that newfangled stuff. It looked reaUy 
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very simple and the more we talked about it the more 
simple it looked. He always went to bed at nine o’clock 
to get up at sunrise and he never went out, not in the 
six months the girl had been there. What could be more 
simple? But aU the time I saw the old boy standing there 
cursing at us and felt again how my stomach went flat 
like a balloon going down and sticking together in a 
crinkled heap, I said we would do it, but I didn’t reaUy 
want to. I said we would do it, but if one little thing went 
wrong we would turn back and get out fast. If the dog 
business didn’t work we were not to try anything else' but 
go. I just wanted some excuse to leave it, I couldn’t make 
them see how I felt, and the more I went on about it 
the more they looked at me and then looked at each 
other. But I didn’t care if they thought I was getting yel¬ 
low. I was yellow about it, yellow so deep it was orange. 

Anyway we fixed a night, Friday night, when the labor 
had been paid and the week’s hard work was over. Per¬ 
haps he would be really tired pumping that last drop of 
blood out of his labor. We went out in the car filled up 
full with petrol. Lyle had the gun, but, as we had agreed, 
Len and I, the cartridges stayed at home, especially on 
this night. If you shoot a white man, well, that’s bad; but 
if you point a gun at a Boer, your gun is pointing at 
God, and if you shoot a Boer, then, by God, you can 
pack quick and take the first one down to hell and stay 
there forever. That’ll be the only place where you’ll be 
safe, because naturally hell is for non-Europeans only 
nie blankes alleen. 

We got there just after twelve at night. There was 
about a quarter of a mile drive from the tar road down 
to the house. It was a wide drive with fields on each side. 
No hedges; hard to see where the drive ended and the 
soft plowed fields began, for there was no moon. We 
got the car over the cattle grid at the gate and then 
got out and pushed her down towards the house. When 
We got halfway down, sure enough those two big hounds 
came leaping out of the darkness not making a sound; 
that’s the way they are trained. Bite first, bark after. We 
Were nearly not quick enough with the meat, which was 
lying one piece on each side of the front seat so that the 
person nearest could chuck it out whichever side they 
came. Only the one took the meat at first. The other, 
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the bitch, came straight on and grabbed my arm, but I I 
threw her off and it landed where the other was sitting aj. 
ready to chew, lying on his belly. So this one takes hers 
and we stood still and watched, not moving so that 
they wouldn’t have cause to leave the meat and then the 
first one rolled over and coughed and went out and ^ 
then the next, the bitch—^both dead. We breathed again ' 
and pushed the car silently down to where the trees were 
that grew alongside the house, high gum trees and an oak. 
Then we left everything ready for the fast getaway and 
went to the place we had chosen to break in. 

It wasn’t as easy as we thou^t. Len was doing it and 
the wood was hard like iron, old seasoned wood, and it 
took nearly ten minutes. I don’t know how much noise ^ 
it made. You never know what it really sounds like. Every 
splinter sounds like a shotgun going off in your ear. Every 
scrape of the jemmy on the wood or stone sounds like 
a great big battleship plowing up a jetty. But at last it was 
open and we lay for a few minutes listening. Then I got 
in and Lyle and Len after him. We stood in this big room 
listening, standing there so long it seemed perhaps 
everything had stopped, the world had come to an end 
or something; but at last I made the move down this 
room to the door that we knew was at the end and slowly i 
I opened the door. It sounded like firecrackers going oH 
as it turned. Again we waited when it was open and 
then moved across the sort of hall there and into the next 
room which was standing open and then down a short pas¬ 
sage to his room. We were walking on thunder, it 
seemed, but when we listened there was no stirring from 
his room. Before we went down the passage we go i 
everything ready for fixing him and then moved quickly 
down the passage, spread across the door, opened an 

tiptoed quickly to the bed. It was empty. 

Then there was a noise like Table Mountain jumping np 
and falling down and all the lightning in the sky 
in that room, and Lyle cries out; Len swings around an 
knocks the shotgun up as the next mountain falling brin^ 
down half the ceiling and I make a grab at the gun an 
pull it away and then we hear the cook boy calling an 
turn and streak down the passage through the rooms an 
dive head first out of the window with the whole hous 
seeming to be following. I get first to the car an s 
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cou^s herself alive. Len piles in and slams his door 
and I start easing her along for Lyle to jump in but 
there is no Lyle coming through the window. 

I turn and say, “Christ, where’s Syrup?” 

“I thought he was behind me.” 

“Jesus, man, what do we do?” 

But there was the answer coming out of the front 
door, the cook boy and the old fellow with his gun snap¬ 
ping up on its new food and spitting it out through our 
back window. They are running nearer to us, the gun 
swinging up for another vomit which would have made us 
really sick, so I jammed my foot down and raced those 
pellets to the end of their range. I don’t know if we went 
through the gate or through the fence; the car was bucking 
like a mad bull with all those pellets in its backside, skid¬ 
ding in the loose sand at the edge of the drive, nearly 
chucking us out through the roof as the front wheel hit 
the plowed stuff, screaming onto the tar road ^d going 
like a mad cat. All the time we were both saying, “Oh, 
Jesus, Syrup, what’s happened to Syrup?” But we knew. 
We knew when we turned to look for him coming through 
that window and he never came. That first shot when 
he had cried out, that came in its proper place in the 
action back into the mind and we could see how it 
was. He had got that first shot. There was nothing we 
could do. The one thing I had thought of doing was 
taking the second barrel of the gun outside lying flat on 
the floor of the car and then swinging and running the 
old boy down, but it would have taken us a second to 
swing and he could have got back on the stoep and blasted 
us going past. There was nothing we could do except 
bring down the telephone wires and all the other 
We could find along the road and then roar home. We 
Went all crazy ways and hid the car down near 
place in the slum where it wouldn’t be seen until we co 

fix it up to look natural again. 

All that thirty miles home we cursed and swore abou 
Lyle and about the whole business, and I cursed at Len 
for it and he was cursing everything that ever was. 
was a great pain in my chest to think of Lyle, per aps 
dead already or maybe dying and the police coming an 
chucking him around, putting him in the van, per aps 
nearly dying or even already dead. It was tliirty m es 
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of black hell. What we would have done, what we would 
have said and how we would have felt if we had known 
what was really happening, Jesus knows, for whih 
we were tearing the road up the fanner was beating the 
life out of Lyle with that sjambok. There is nobody to say 
how long it took, how much Lyle felt; but what he left 
lying there on his floor at the end of that night was so 
horrible that the police brought a case against him. 
He had to go to court and the judge had to caution 
him that he mustn’t do things like that. It wasn’t for 
him to do the work of the police. If he did that again he 
must know there would be trouble, and the judge 
meant it; there would really be trouble. 

I fixed my alibi for flbe night and I went along to 
the police to claim Lyle as my half brother. I had to 
identify him first. I couldn’t do it. There wasn’t anything 
left to fit together into any kind of face that was Lyle’s. 
Even the man there was sick at it and wanted to get 
rid of the thing as quick as he could. 

We had a funeral and then I went back to the house 
alone and walked around in it touching things, just touch¬ 
ing, not knowing what I was doing, and the shadow 
was on it and grew and it got dark and I sat there in that 
smell of polish and didn’t know what to do. I couldn't 
cry, I couldn’t shout. After a time I couldn’t even move. 
There was a ton weight in my stomach and weights on 
my shoulders and I just made noises in my throat trying 
to say something to push away the silence and push oS 
the weights. 

Wasn’t it a king somewhere in the Bible who went and 
sat up in a room and tore all his clothes and said. Oh, 
my son, my son? That’s how it was. That’s the noise that 
came out of my chest; that’s how I cried out and pulled 
with my nails at my flesh to make a pain sharper than 
that heavy dead weight that held me down. 

Lyle, Lyle, my love for you was higher than the moun¬ 
tain, deeper than the sea. I loved you, Lyle, with all my 
heart and it is there in Ae till the day I die. 

Once a year out on that farm the whole wheat crop 
goes up in flames. Nobody knows how this is or why it is, 
but every year at some time that nobody can predict, 
the whole d amn lot bums. 
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Everything was difierent after Lyle was killed. I was 
different, Len was different, the shadow was different, 
the street, the house, the whites—they all looked differ¬ 
ent. It was never the same for me again. All the plans 
I had made for us, ^ the things I had thought of on 
those night walks in Constantia and the way I had 
changed them to fit Lyle in—all that I didn’t even want to 
think about. There was no pleasure in it any more, no lack 
and feeling of getting somewhere, making something. 
With Lyle there had always been lots of fun on a job, 
lots of laughs after it, and we had a kind of pride in 
doing the job and putting in a few extra things 
for the laughs, having a bit of fun in m a k i n g the whit^ 
look foolish. But all the jobs without Lyle were just busi¬ 
ness. There was no more fun. l^n didn’t have that same 
thing. He was too careful. He was neat and wanted every¬ 
thing laid out neatly and in a proper plan and nobody 
must do anything diff erent from the plan. And the other 
fellows who joined up with me—Solly, Jackie, Henry, 
Jacob—^they were aU just workmen doing a job and want¬ 
ing as much money as they could get. And maybe it was 
my fault they were like that. I didn’t try to make it differ¬ 
ent. If they didn’t do things the way I wanted it or the way 

Len said, then they were out, paid off. 

The &st thing was to get out of that house. I used to 
wake up at night think I could hear him getting out 
the polish tin and laughing- When I came into it in the 
eve nin g it was dead. It didn’t say “hello” like a nice place 
can say when you come in. And I didn't want to bring 
anybody else to live there. So I looked around and 
found a small house in Observatory, which is near 
Cape Town. It was a miserable place with two rooms and 
a sort of kitchen and there were a lot of poor-class houses 
around it. But I wanted to get out from under that 
shadow and I didn’t mind where I went so long as it was 
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hot I was out in the car all day anyway and just wamo,i 
a place to sleep, 1 went long drives by myself into 
country, went right up Grahamstown way and dol! 
^ysna way, all over the country to see it I said 

for three montk 

he could hve off the operation fund if he wanted 

"V" K ^ a°d both had 

penty. TOen he c^e to see my place in Observatorv 
he found a house there for himself and his mother tw^ 
streets away, a' much better place than the one thev 
had and nemer to the railway station, so he also moved^ 
^ The ^ople there in Observatory in that part were very 
nice and some of them were weU-educated chaps dome 
good work in schools and such like places. I got to know a 
number of ^em and got a great interest in education 
again and ideas. Some of them were pretty silly ideas 
like the one about me chasing a marble down my mother’s 
tooat. But some were not so silly. There were lots of 
ideas among those fellows about how to pull the people 
^P» ^ sort of standard for them to aim up to It 

sounded pretty hopeless then with aU the hundreds and 
thousands of coloreds running around wild, but even in 
ten yeare I have seen a change. I have seen these fel- 
lows pull them together and get thin^ going that w^ere 
not like those group of Mrs. Herschheim, fuU of 
w te sickness and social service, but really things belong- 
mg to the coloreds, something they made themselves and 
are proud of. Of course, these educated coloreds are 
very snobby and they quarrel like a lot of old hens 
amongst themselves most of the tim e, but there are some 
good chaps amongst them doing good work. They see 
mgs as a sort of challenge; they don’t lie down and give 
up the first time a white man cuffs their ear. They make 
a plan to get around all that slowly. Those are the fellows 
I like, thats the kind of thing we should be doing. 

I teU this and put it down because it got to be im¬ 
portant for me—education. These days I have about ten 
chaps a year going through school. I don’t pay for any 
girls, only boys; but ten about at the moment I’m look¬ 
ing after right through as far as they can go. When they 
get above the baby classes I expect them to earn a bit of 
money themselves. I don’t want anybody to think I’m ^ 
great cow filled up to the horns with milk which any poor 
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5 od can tap. You only appreciate a thing if you work for 
it yourself. Then you have pride in it afterwards. They have 
to pay me back by helping other kids or going to teach 
them private in their houses if they haven’t any money to 
put another child through school. I don’t know why I got 
this interest because I was still a young fellow myself al¬ 
though I felt l^e an old man. But there was such a 
decent lot of kids in that part and perhaps because kids 
don’t have bitterness and hate. I used to sometimes take 
two or three youngsters for drives, but their mothers 
thought I was up to some hanky panky with them and 
didn’t allow them to come after the first time. They were 
a respectable lot of coloreds down there. And then there 
was ^ the trouble with that Williams girl which made the 
people in my street turn their eyes away from me for 
a long time. 

I don’t know how that girl found out where I was 
living. As soon as you begin to do thbgs and get some 
money lots of people find out and come and Imock at 
your door and try to tap you for something, people you 
knew long ago. 

One day I got home in the evening and this girl was sit¬ 
ting in my room. She looked ugly, swollen up with drink 
and sickness. She said she had nowhere to go and no 
money and she would come and live with me and look 
after me and all that. I said “Out” and she began to cry, 
and when I still said “Out” she began to scream and 
kick and make one hell of a noise. You couldn’t talk to 
the girl. She was crazy in the head. When I tried to 
push her out she made such a noise that the people in 
the houses came out and stood at their doors to see 
what was going on. I put her things outside in the street, 
but she tore her dress off and stood there in my room with 
nothing on, screaming and carrying on like a mad thing, 
and ran out in the street like that and fetched her stuff 
hack. I was so angry I went out and didn’t come back till 
late, She was lying on my bed spark out, drunk with an 
empty bottle of sherry wine next to her. 

The next day a fellow came and tried to make out I 
had taken her from him and wanted to fight me and 
made as much noise as she did. They both were scream- 
at each other and at me, and she picked up a 
plate and threw it at this fellow but. it went through the 
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window and the people came out in the street to listen 
again and stood talking among themselves, saying the 
kind of things that make their heads waggle fast and their 
eyes look around to see that nobody can hear what 
they are saying. I had only been in that street a few 
weeks, so now my name was mud. It was a quiet, re¬ 
spectable street And this was real slum behavior. Lcn 
hadn’t yet moved into his place two streets away, so I 
couldn’t go there. I didn’t know what to do because there 
were those two drunks smashing up the house and that 
big fellow was as mad as the girl. I didn’t want to tangle 
with him in a fight. The next thing it would have been 
knives and then the police coming. I went out with the 
car and saw Len, but he laughed and said I must handle 
that one myself. He didn’t want to get mixed up with a 
man and his woman. And when I got back there they botli 
were on my bed. Then I began to shout and chuck things 
around and out came the people again, talking fast to¬ 
gether, pulling their inquisitive kids away from seeing. 

The smell in the house already was fil±y; the dirt there 
already was like a disease on the skin. All that slum 
smell came back into my nostrils and I got mad with it, 
mad against it. I put the fear of hell into that big chap 
and he went off cursing and shouting back over his 
shoulder. But the girl wouldn’t put her clothes on, just 
lay there. So I shut the door and locked it on her, locked 
her in the room. Then she goes mad and screams and 
beats the door and then there is a crash as she smashes 
the window. I went into the room again suid grabbed all 
her things, her clothes, and threw them out in the street 
and then threw her out into the street after them and 
locked the door. AH the mothers quickly pulled their 
children in and went in themselves to look through the 
windows, and the girl ran back and was beating on my 
door, but now that both windows were broken I didn’t 
mind. She couldn’t smash the door down. I went into 
the kitchen at the back and sat down at the kitchen table 
and read an old magazine. What she did I don’t know; 
but after a time the noise stopped and later on when it 
was dark and I went to pull the dirty sheets off the bed 
there was no sign of her. I didn’t ever ask anybody what 
she did, but I suppose she got dressed out there and 
went off. 
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There was still a lot of trouble from her, fellows com¬ 
ing and trying to break into the house, windows getting 
smashed at night. It went on for nearly six months 
until we caught one of them and took him for a long 
ride down to the Flats and gave him a going over. 
He probably said we were a big gang and after that no 
one else came around that way. But the people in the 
street looked away from me when I came out of the 
house and said heUo. For a long time they turned away 
from me and everything I did was suspicious to them. 
It was a bad start and I thought it would be better to 
move, but then Len came over and his old mother came 
and slowly the people forgot about that time. It happens, 
that kind of thing, it happens everywhere. But it hadn’t 
happened in that street for a long time. 

The Williams girl tried once more much later, about 
two years later. By that time she was a terrible sight and 
looked as though she was filled up to the teeth with death. 
We had a place in district six, the headquarters, and she 
was living in district six there in a shebeen. She tried to 
move into the headquarters and when she was chucked 
out she ran around shouting that this was the gang that 
had done a particular job. She ran into the health place 
there where they have white people who give you baths 
in sulphur and such like things to kill the diseases in 
you and the lice and fleas on you; she ran in there shout¬ 
ing and she tried to tell the priest there, so one of the 
gang went out and got her in and made her drunk and 
then gave her pure alcohol that he’d got from a sailor off 
a ship, a bottle of it he had there, and he gave her a lot 
of it and took her back to the shebeen dead drunk. 
The next day she was dead dead. And that was her who 
started off so respectable. There is no explaining how 
they go like that. It is some kind of sickness in people. It 
makes me sick myself to think of her and the way she 
looked in those last days. That fellow did right to give 
her the ^ass. She never woke up, never felt anything. 

The next big trouble I had to get around was the Jews, 
the Jewish dealers in the dirty streets with their dirty junk 
shops. They got to know Len and me and knew we were 
lifting the stuff we brought them and they made all 
Grinds of threats to beat the price down. At that time, when 
We started up the gang again, we did a lot of houses, 
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getting clothes and jewelry and such things. It was Len’s 
idea. He had a list of places where the people had got 
careless about locking up. It goes in spells; you get a lot 
of gangs operating and everybody locks up tight. Then 
the gangs lay ofi or some of them get broken up by the 
police and there is a time when nothing is happening and 
the whites slack off, get a bit careless. It is quite easy to 
find out which are the ones that are slacking off like that. 
Sometimes you can tell just by walking past a place. Then 
you make a few quick grabs and it gets in the papers and 
everybody bolts up again. It’s been like that for ever 
since I can remember. Pretty tough on the whites; they 
have to be screwed up all the time if they don’t want 
a gang on them. They get very worried, straining away 
to remember that everything is locked. They can’t trust 
anybody, and the bigger their place the more servants 
they must have in the house and for the gardens. They 
never know which servant is part of a gang. You see it in 
their faces sometimes, that strain and the suspicion. It 
always gives me a kick to see it. They bring it on them¬ 
selves. It is what they must pay for the way they treat 


us. 


But the Jews made all these threats when they saw 
the kind of stuff we were getting. I don’t think they would 
have ever done anything. Most of the stuff in their shops 
came out of white houses through the window. But they 
tried to trade on that and give us only a couple of bob 
for a coat that was worth three or four pounds. Len 
told me that aU gangs had this trouble and some of them 
went so far as to take their stuff into the country a hun¬ 
dred or two hundred miles away and peddle it there and 
even pass it on up to Johannesburg on the train. The 
IndiflTiR made a lot of the contacts for that kind of thing- 


They were in everything, and smart as chromium plat^i 
they are. The only thin g is that once you get in the linei 
part of a big organization like they have, they try to run 
your gang or get protection money from you and il 
you don’t play they start a gang war. I wasn’t going in foj 
that, although later I got a lot of offers—and a bit of 
trouble. 


I tried to get around these Jews first. But there is 
something about them that makes me angry after five 
minutes talking. They look so dirty, they smell so baa- 
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I Hiey use colored girls and colored boys for themselves 
I gnd get up to all sorts of nastiness with them. Also they 
always talk as if you were the lowest thing that crawled 
; in the dirt of their floors. They sneer and try to make it 

i into a smUe, but it is the kind of smile that makes 

shivers in your back. There was one we went to, a small 
fellow, Simon, and he treated us well at first, t hink ing we 
were just ignorant fellows who had picked something up; 
but when it got regular, then he began to make these 
: threats. I told him if he played along he would do all 

ri^t, but he didn’t like a colored fellow telling him to be 

smart. He thought he was smarter than all the coloreds 
put together in one big head. 

Then one day he opens out a newspaper about a house 
that was broken into and what had come out of it and 
points to the stuff I brought. He gives that smile, folds 
the newspaper up and says, “Ten bob for the lot.” 

I said, “There’s ten pounds in this lot.” 

“Ten bob,” he says again and then goes on to say 
that I am a very wicked fellow and he doesn’t like this 
sort of thing and perhaps he must do something about 
it I told hi m he was being childish. “Oh,” he says, “then 
smartie better take his rubbish somewhere else and he 
better get out of my shop quick,” He said it in that funny 
way they talk, as if their tongues can’t fit in their mouth. 

“Listen,” I said, “don’t be silly. You’re in the busi¬ 
ness. You want to have the stuff. We know you sell it 
! for a lot more than you give. It’s worthwhile for you. We 
! know what you sell it for. We just want a decent price.” 

I No thin g doing. He think s he has the jump on us. I 
argued there with him, tried to get him around; but ^e 
; more I talked, the more nasty he got. Then he gets like 

I an old woman who won’t listen, waves his hands, says, 

I “Get out, get out, you colored bastard, you scum,” and 
all that I told him to watch out for himself ^d^ I went 
out with the steam coming off me. Now I didn’t mean 
to do much but I thought I will teach this fellow a les¬ 
son and get him so that he will take our price for the 
stuff, get him so that he will want stuff so badly he will 
have to pay what we ask. The only way to do that was 
to clean his shop up, get all the stuff out so that he 

would be left with nothing. , 

But the place was jammed up to the roof with old 
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clothes and shoes and God knows what else. We couldn’t 
haul that away. We would have needed a couple of 
lorries. So Len says, “Burn it.” I didn’t want to do that, 
but I couldn’t see any other way, so Len fixed Henry 
to go and bum the place. The thing I didn’t know was 
that the Jew lived in a room above the shop and the stairs 
came down into the shop. He was asleep or drunk or 
something when the fire started and by the time he got 
around it was too late for him to get down. We went along 
in the car to watch the fire when we heard the fire engine 
and we heard the old boy screaming away inside. They 
tried to get him out, but his floor fell through and he 
went down into the fire in the shop and got roasted there. 
It was an awful sound he made, like an animal. But when 
other Jews started opening newspapers and looking at the 
stuff we brought, then I said, “You’d better put that paper 
away. It mi^t start a fire.” And the deal was made— 
quickly. 

The fire didn’t solve the problem but it helped it a 
bit They aU got scared and played it our way for a 
time, about two years; then they began to forget. I didn’t 
want any more fires and by that time I was doing well, 
so I got around it in a more profitable way. I bought a 
shop for myself in Claremont and put an old colored 
fellow into it dealing in secondhand stuff. And I bought 
another one a year later in district six that did so well 
it put a Jew there right out of business. Now I’ve got six 
different shops, sort of general stores selling everything. 
The big skolly gang, Werewolves, tried to offer one shop 
protection, not knowing how it was fixed, and I nearly 
had a gang war on my hands because we had to get a 
bit rough with some of them and that brought the whole 
lot out. But it cleared up. A little money and some wine. 

The troubles of a businessman. 

There seems to be a time after which you don’t have 
fun, you can’t relax and enjoy things. The business grows 
rmder you; you have to watch every little part of it nnd 
keep it under control. The more fellows you’ve got id 
the gang, the more chances there are of things going 
wrong. Whatever it was that was pushing me, it began 
to push harder and harder so that I couldn’t let up. As 
soon as we got back to work after the three months on 
the thing started to drive me as if I was a mule. There 
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all the business of getting a gang together, of getting 
(he headquarters, of covering up tracks and hearing of 
jobs and the business of finding out what people wanted. 
'Ihere were certain Indians and one or two colored and 
even a few whites who had big warehouses and whole¬ 
sale stores and you could do business with them if you 
had enough of anything they wanted. We got into a 
school once in the holidays and cleaned out the science 
room, taking out crates of glass tubes and bottles and 
stuff like that because we heard of a firm wanting these 
things. They sold it up country in bulk. And once we did 
a big haul on tomatoes packed for going overseas. We got 
something like five hundred boxes and got it moving 
through a big set-up. Car tires another time. Some of the 
jobs took a lot of organizing and we had to work in 
with others to get that straight, but it was always worth 
it. That was the part I liked best, those big jobs. That 
was business and nobody was getting hurt. That’s what I 
wanted to do all the time and I would have liked to do it 
straight, on the level. 

Soon we had two cars and a little while later we got 
a van. Len and the others thought I was going soft when 
I made them keep a petrol book and check the mileage, 
but it was a good feeling having someone else fill in a 
petrol book and to know it was my car ^ey were driving. 

When we got hold of the old house in district six ^d 
made it into a headquarters I let some of the gang live 
there and they had to keep a grocery book and show 
me each week how they had spent the money. Only one 
feUow tried to cheat; he altered a bill from a shop and 
altered the amount in the book. It wasn t very ^ clever. 
You could see easily how he had done it. I didnt quite 
know what to do when I found out and I let it lie a ni^t 
thinking about it. A bright idea came to me 
always used after that and stiff do. I got all the c aps 
together and showed how this fellow was robbing not just 
me but them as well and I made a little court there, le^ 
this fellow speak for himself and let the others sit and 
listen to him and to me and then decide what should e 
done, if anything should be done. What was quite a sur¬ 
prise to me was that they wanted to beat him up, give 
him a really rough going-over; but I suggested ^ 

Was a first offense he should pay the money bac an 
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also give the same amount to the operations fund. After 
that they didn’t mind filling in the books. They wanted 
to. It gave them d feeling that it was part of a business. 

It was very slow building it all up like that, but we 
got a good gang and they had a good spirit. Now, at this 
time, I get people every day coming to try and join and 
we have a sick fund and a prison fund for those that 
go inside to keep their wives or children or parents. Fair 
treatment for everybody. Everybody knows it. They re¬ 
spect you for that and they keep together. 

Our first trouble with the police came just after we 
got the headquarters. They knew something was up when 
a lot of fellows moved into that house and there were 
two cars coming and going. They got a chap two houses 
away to spy on us. Some coloreds will do an)rthing to 
keep in with the police. We didn’t know about this chap 
at the time. He used to sit on the step outside the house 
opposite and pretend to be asleep or whittling away at a 
piece of wood. I think he heard some of the boys telling 
one another where they were o5 to one night, probably 
Jackie who drove the van asking “Where to?” like he al¬ 
ways does and some idiot saying where. Anyway it was 
a big store in Mowbray and when they came out of it they 
walked almost into the arms of the police who were sitting 
waiting for them. Three got away but two of them got 
caught. The one fellow, a small fellow, half Malay, got 
five years. It was his first job too. The other pretended 
to be silly in the head and got eighteen months. It was a 
tricky time because we reckoned it must have been a 
tipoff and we didn’t know who. It might even have beea 
somebody in the gang. Len thought we should shut down 
the headquarters and break up, but that I didn’t want to 
do. I wanted to keep everything normal, as if nothing 
had happened, as if it didn’t concern the people in that 
house at all. We got suspicious of the fellow sitting there 
outside and gave him a dummy job, let him hear of a 
place. Sure enough the police turned up there and sat there 
nearly aU night while we watched them from hiding. We 
went back and picked up the spy and took him for a long 
ride. He’s still traveling perhaps. 

With all the things to think about I didn’t really miss 
having a close friend, not for two years at least. But after 
the gang settled down and I no longer went out on jobs 
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with them or very rarely went out, I wanted somebody 
to talk to about the future, somebody with a bit of brain 
and ideas in his head about all the things that were begin- 
niiig to interest me. Women I never trust for that Idnd 
of talk; anyway, they aren’t any good. They have only 
one thought in their heads. They put up with all that sort of 
thing if it’s going to pay off eventually, if they will get 
what they want. All the time you can see that in their 
eyes and the way they sort of half flirt even when they 
are talking about something like the future of the colored 
people in this country. That’s what they are made for; 
they’ve got to see that fellows don’t get too tied up in 
their ideas about the future to forget about filling the fu¬ 
ture with people. So women came and went for just the 
one thing. There were no real friends among them. There 
never have been. The more money you get the harder it 
is to find a real friend amongst women. Amongst our 
women anyway. The teacher fellows were aU right to have 
a talk with but they thought too much of themselves and 
thought too much of their books. A book could put every¬ 
thing right. If what they said to you came out of a book, 
then you must know that you couldn’t argue with it; there 
was Ae truth. Ignorant fellows like me must stand down 
and take off their caps and say, “Yes, sir.” 

Of course, all these books that they thought the world 
was run by, built up according to, these were all written 
by whites. “Ah,” they said, “the whites come from an 
old civilization and we must leam from them. Later we 
shall buUd up our civlization too and write books.” But 
how they were going to build it up I don’t know. They 
didn’t either. When it got down to why and how, it got 
down to the white man’s politics and getting the vote. 
Until they had the vote and people of their own in Parlia¬ 
ment they couldn’t start on their civilization. But it was 
np to the white man to give them the vote. And the day 
be gave them the vote he’d give them the gold mines too 
and maybe the moon to square things up. It was all talk. 
It still is. It’s been going on all my life. It’ll go on a few 
more lives too until something big can be built up that 
^^'dll hold the white man against the wall so that he hM 
to give the vote or get his throat slit; but by then it will 
be too late for any white man to have the vote as well. 
He will have to step down; he will have to take over the 
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slums or go for a long swim, to America or somewhere. 
South Pole maybe. 

There was one fellow in these educated chaps who 
was something like me and we got on quite well. That 
was Tom KeUerman. He was short and fat and the jaw 
wasn’t fast enough for all he wanted to say; the mouth 
wasn’t big enough to hold all the words. Everything 
talked for him, his eyebrows, arms, fingers, feet, they 
were all waving about and his few hairs were standing 
up and bowing every time he stopped for a breath. His 
father was once a cabinet minister in the government, a 
lawyer—^white. His mother was a colored woman. He is 
now one of the top dogs in the political business, running 
around from house to house organizing this and that 
and God knows what else; but when he gets to one end 
of his running, the front part falls down so he has to run 
back and start again and then the end part falls down. 
Nothing can be got going. There’s nothing but talk. 

I said to him, “Tommy, you want to keep books; you 
want to make people pay a little, get them feeling that 
they are all together working for something that will 
come in their lifetime, not in a hundred years.” 

But he lau^s and says “What does a gangster like 
you know about politics?” 

And so I can only say, “Nothing, Tommy, ray boy. I 
just get things done. You just talk about them. There’s 
a big difference between us.” 

And perhaps that’s why we got on so well. We argued 
like mad. As soon as I came into his house the legs and 
eyebrows and ears would start. Perhaps he’s at table pt- 
ing. He nearly cbokes, pushes the plate to one side, 
takes the cloth off from around his neck and talks into 
the last drop of his cup while he gets up and talks me 
into his front room where I have to shout at him before 
I can even say, “Yes, Tommy, you’re right. Tommy.” 
Now we are not so close because he got all tied up with 
the Communist thing, which is the most stupid of 
all these political things. It’s all big words which nobody 
really understands. The fellows that get them out of the 
books don’t understand them and the fellows they spit 
them out over don’t understand them. And so they go 
on arguing about words. They call each other long words 
and get angry with each other because of what they are 
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(^ed and the nights go by and the days and they come 
to Christmas and nothing has happened. They say the 
white man is scared stiff of this Communist thing, but 
it’s just like him to fall for something as stupid as that. 
There’s much more dangerous things going on. I know 
how it will be. It’ll be chaps like me and Len and the 
gang will finally get them the vote and then these talking 
fellows win move in and take over and talk everybody out 
and it’ll be just as bad for everybody after they have the 
vote as it was before they had it. It needs one or two fel¬ 
lows who know what they are going to do and who do 
it. The chap that gets things done is the only chap. He’s 
the one to put up there. 

Tommy didn’t know much about what we did. He 
just knew that we didn’t get our money honestly. At 
first he was huffy about it, but he found out on his own 
that we were doing some good work with that money, 
getting fellows strai^tened out and getting some really 
bad cases amongst the old people into a bit of comfort. 
After that he didn’t ask questions; only sometimes he 
would talk about somebody who was in a mess and leave 
it there. Then, if anything could be done and we could 
do it, we probably would. Two years after Lyle was 
killed we had an operation fund of three thousand-odd 
pounds and we hardly ever spent any of that fund. The 
chaps wanted a name for the gang and because of this 
helping of people we called it The Merry Men after the 
Robin Hood film. It would have been merry if we could 
have had Lyle, but most of the time it was just the 

merry that comes out of a bottle. 

It’s hard to remember all the little things of those two 
years after Lyle. I think I have put down all the impor¬ 
tant things about the making of the gang. Those were 
the two years when it was all done and when I shoved 
myself head first into the work to forget all ^bout bun. 
They were the end of another part of my life. It 
seems to fit into parts like that, neat and with big 
breaks between. From when I went down from my 
room at Constantia and got on my bike to the end o 
the making of the gang is so far, the middle part ot it. 
There is only one more part to write down about an 
then I am up to now. Perhaps there will be another 
change for me but I don’t think so. There is nothing more 
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I can do. I have gone as far as I can. The white man 
stands in front of me barring the road. “No further, 
jong,” he says and if I step up he’ll push me hard and 
try to push me back to the beginning. Then, as I said to 
old Albert a long time ago, “I’ll cut my throat.” And 
I really mean it. There isn’t, even now, a hell of a lot to 
live for—mean that you can enjoy out in the open. Even 
though I’m rich and can go where I like when I like as far 
as the money is concerned I can’t do it as far as the 
white man is concerned. I must keep off his beaches, 
which are the best beaches; keep off his cricket fields, 
keep out of his cafes, cinemas, hotels, everything that is 
clean and looks nice, all this I must keep off, keep out of. > 
That’s fair enough; he built it with his money and for 
himself. Cheap colored labor helped him but it’s still 
his. But he must be mean right the way through, right 
through to his marrow, and say, “You can’t come in here 
and you can’t build one for yourself.” That’s his mean¬ 
ness and that is also his stupidity. Goddam him. 

So, even with the money I’ve got, I still can’t have what 
I want, what anybody who has worked wants for his re- | 
laxation and play. Where there are no laws they can get 
you with, they make things so diflQcult it just isn’t worth 
it. It makes your stomach sick before you even start out. 
I’ve tried it a few times. The last time was with a small , 
yacht. I thought I would like one of those clean, straight 
things to feel the wind out on the vlei and be striving with 
it and controlling it. But there are only two places you 
can have a yacht. One is on Zeekoe Vlei, which is an in¬ 
land water, and the other is on Table Bay, where there 
is a club inside the big breakwater. There the yachte are 
bigger than those on the vlei because the sea is theirs to 
ride and the sea is heavy and rough. So I thought 1 
would get one of the small ones, big enough for two to 
handle, and Len and I could take it out. There was one 
advertised for sale at the vlei and I posted off the money 
straightaway. I got back a nice polite letter telling me , 
all about the yacht and where I could fetch it. Len and | 
drove down and called at the bungalow on the e ge | 

of the vlei. 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

‘Tve called for the yacht.” ' 

“Where’s your baas?” 
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. ‘Tm my own baas.” 

“You mean you bought the boat?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But there’s some mistake.” 

4 

, “Didn’t you get the money?” 

“Yes. But I can’t let that boat go to a colored. Hell, 
it’s a beautiful boat, one of the best on the vlei.” 

I just stood and looked at him. 

“And you won’t be able to sail it here. Everybody 
here belongs to the club.” 

“You don’t have to belong to the club to sail on the 
vlei.” 

“Now look, jong, Td better give you the money back. 
My name’ll be mud if they know I have sold that boat 
to a colored.” 

“But I don’t want the money back. I want the boat. 
You wrote me this letter accepting the money.” 

“I didn’t know what you were. I’ll let you have the 
money next month.” 

I could see then that he had sold the boat for the 
money, that he had needed the money and spent it, 
so I had a little push over him. 

*Tve come for the boat. Either the boat or the money 
—now,” 

He tried all sorts of dodges and even got rude, but Len 
and I just stood there looking at him and at last he had 
to take us down to ,the water and show us the boat. 

“There it is. I’ll give you ten minutes to get away with 
it.” 

“What do you mean, ten minutes?” 

“You get that boat away and get off my ground in 
ten minutes or else.” 

“Or else what?” But he didn’t say. “I’m sorry,” I said. 
“I can’t get that boat away in ten minutes. You know 
that is not possible. But that boat is my proper^ now 
and in your possession, on your ground, I t hi n k I’d 
better go and ask the police to recover it for me.” 

*‘Ach, don’t be so damned childish, man. Take the boat. 
Go on. Hurry up. But take it away from this vlei, I warn 
you.” 

So you see how it was—always. When I drove down 
I Was looking forward to taking the boat on the water, 
seeing what it was like, trying to have a little sail. It was 
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a bright morning with a small breeze, just right for a be¬ 
ginner. With two of us in the boat we couldn’t have upset 
it however badly we sailed it and I already knew a little 
from a book I got. But my stomach was all knotted up; 
there was anger in me. All the enjoyment went away. 

I asked him where we could moor the boat. He laughed. 
“Search me,” he said. “It’s all private moorings or club 
moorings around here. You’d better take the boat some¬ 
where else.” 

“But there is nowhere else to take it, no other vlei.” 
And he laughed. “Take it to your back yard and sit 

in it and play.” . 

With anger we got the boat away, paddling it out into 
the vlei looking for some place to tie it up. We found a 
place right over the other side of the vlei and tied it to a 
tree. The bank was all bushes and marsh. We got cov¬ 
ered in mud and felt reahy miserable. There was no joy in 
trying to sail it. At last we left it tied up and went home. 
When we came back three days later only the mast was 
above the water. The boat was full and lying below the 
surface, bobbing now and again as a small wave shook it. 
We spent an hour trying to haul it up onto the bank an 
when we got it up there was a big hole punched in its 
side made with a sharp iron or something like that. We 
stood like a couple of fools staring at it. There was no¬ 
where we could take it to repair it. The only boathouse 
was the club’s over on the other side. So we covered it 
over with branches and sent off to get some tools an 
things to make it right. As soon as we got it bac' on 
the water the same thing happened again, a bigger ^oe 
and all the wires that hold up the mast were cut. en 
said to give up, but I wouldn’t. I hadn’t even had a sai 

yet* 

So we worked on it again a whole Saturday and Sun 
day. And late on the Sunday evening we put up 
sail and started out. There must have been people watcti- 
ing us from the other side, for as soon as we starte ^ ou 
three boats came across filled with young white lor 5 
and a couple of girls and they sailed around us in circles 
and told us to get off their vlei and laughed at the way 
we were not able to sail the boat properly. They carn^ 
skimming alongside almost touching us and charging 
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straight at us and shouting, “Don’t you know the rule of 
the road?” They wouldn’t let us have a sail. We had no 
freedom. They followed us all the time right back to the 
shore when we turned back and tied it up. We took the 
sails down and put them in the bag, and, with the rudder 
and the tiller, put them in the car and drove off home. 

When we went back on the Monday, thinking there 
would not be many people there, we couldn’t find the 
boat. The rope had been cut. We had no other boat to 
go out with to search and when we went over to the 
club and tried to borrow a rowboat from a fellow there he 
thought we were trying to steal it. We walked all around 
the vlei, which is a big place, but we couldn’t see it. It 
seemed to have disappeared completely. When we got 
back to the clubhouse where we had left the car an old 
fellow with a beard told us we would find it at the bottom 
of the vlei. He was kindly. He didn’t know who bad done 
it but he had heard that it had been done, the m 
tanks taken out, holes made and some large stones put in. 
“It’s all mud and weed down there. With those boulders 
in it I should think you’d need a couple of divers to get 
it up. Or a submarine or something.” So there it lies stUl. 
I remember so well how we looked out over the vlei 
where he pointed. It was late afternoon. We had to shield 
our eyes against the dazzle on the water. Table Mountain 
was away in the distance, a blue hump, and between the 
vlei and the mountain all you could see was the green 
bush of the Cape Flats, miles and miles of it. Some 
thin streams of smoke were coming up out of the bush. 
They would be coming from the pondokkies where those 
who lived in them were making the fire for cooking the 
supper just like it was when I lived there as a boy. I 
was tired from the walking around the vlei, hungry be¬ 
cause we had not eaten and bitter with the business of 
the boat. 

I looked around at all die smart boats lying there in 
front of the clubhouse, swinging this way and that to 
face the evening breeze, which couldn’t make up its 
tuind where it wanted to go, I looked at the clubhouse 
^th its masts and flag and its great thatch roof. It was a 
ijig place, two stories, with this thatch 
The thatch was dry. I thought what a blaze it wo 
make, and Len, seeing me look up at the thatc , 
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smiled. But as we went to the car and he said, “Boy, what | 
a fire. You will see it all over the Flats,” I smd, “No, Len. j 
What’s the good? A man can’t go on like that. We 1 
can’t go on paying them out and then them paying us | 
out. Let’s be the big boys. Let us stop it first. It won’t do 
anybody an y good if we bum that down. 

Len asked me if I was going soft or something. I said 
it again, that it wouldn’t do anybody any good and we 
would be the bigger boys if we left the whole thing there. 
After all, the loss of money on the boat was nothing. It 
was white man’s money. We could make that up easily. 

If we burned the clubhouse they would build it again. 
There would be heavy insurance that would pay for it. We 
couldn’t go on burning the clubhouse. What good would 
that do? They would know that it was because of the sink¬ 
ing of the boat. That would only make it harder for 
anybody else at a later time who wanted to try and have j 
some fun with a boat there. So we sat in the car and 
burned the clubhouse in our minds only and then drove 

away. . 

That’s how it was with all the things that you wanted 

to do in the way of sport or relaxation. That’s how it is 
still. That’s how it will be for a long time even alter 
Tommy and his lot have got a vote. The vote wont 
make it any better. The only thing that we need two 
things really, are machine guns and fellows well dnlled to 
use them. Then one other thing is needed, but that wm 
be there, I think, before the machine guns; that wUl tie 
the cause of the machine guns being there, and that tiling 
is one man who can get things done, one man w o 
can lead. Perhaps he is being bom now while I write, bo 
down there on the Flats in a pondokkie, the poor bastard. 


12 


I MOVED HOUSE a couplc of times after Observatory, bi^ 
the places 1 went to were small and in small streu 
where the kids threw bottles and rolled old bicyc 
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wheels around with a stick stuck in the tube groove. 
These are the streets where the women come out in the 
evenings and stand when it is hot talking about their white 
missis and talking about the croup and the cough and aU 
the sickness in the kids that a little good food and a bit 
of attention would get rid of. They were places to sleep in, 
those houses, and sometimes make plans in, but I still 
wanted a place to live in, to live the life I had set my 
thoughts on. Everybody said go to Johannesburg—that’s 
where the money is, that’s where you can perhaps have a 
house like the one you keep talking about and the kind 
of life you keep talking about. AU the big shots are in 
Johannesburg and some of them live almost as weU as the 
whites. I went up there to have a look. One of my 
Indian contacts for passing stuff said come and have a 
look; a bright boy like you wants to have a nice full pond 

to fish in. 

We went up by car, Len and I, and I showed Len the 
country he had never seen and did not know was his as 
much as anybody’s. He wasn’t impressed with it. 
But it is a beautiful country really; it can get a grip on 
’ you and make you feel proud that you are alive in it. 
Except for the fences. You must keep to the road. If 
you get off the road there are fences and if you go 
through the fences—^well, there he is, the goddam white 
standing with his whip or his gun or setting the dogs 
loose. One day I will put down things I know about the 
land and how the goddam white got his fences up around 
it, who he took it from, how he took it. I ve got lots o 
stories I’ve heard about that and I know lots of 
Kaffirs who were turned out of .good land, had their cat¬ 
tle taken, their huts broken down, their goods thrown out 
on the veldt so that the white man could say, “Mine. Keep 
out.” I told Tom Kellerman many times that he must 
write these things down because he knows even more than 
I do about it, but he is so busy talking he doesn t get 
time to write it down. If he doesn’t 1 will, because some¬ 
body must. ^ 

Anyway, when we got there to Johannes 

looked around and had a good time I was gla ^ . 
car south again and come slowly home. 
wasn’t for me. It was like a rat hole. Everybody, wh 
and black and coffee-colored, were all squeezed in to- 
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eether and all scared of each other. The place was quiv¬ 
ering with fear. The life there was all in the dark or the 
early hours; it was knocks on doors and whispers and 
people hiding under beds when the knock came and the 
bottles being pushed under settees and so on. Every¬ 
body had a gun; whites and blacks and coffees were all 
packing guns. Guns were always going off. And there was 
no sea. Round us in the Cape is the sea. You can get 
down to it from almost anywhere around Cape Town. 
You can go along to a beach where the sand is pure 
white and the water is clean and looks good. It is fresh 
and it cleans you up, cleans out the anger that the 
small streets and the dirt makes in you and the bitterness 
that is in you because of the way you have to hve to 
live weU. Tm a Cape man. That’s my country where I 
was bom, what is in me. And Table Mountam. I can look 
up and see that from anywhere around there and it is the 
oiy thing I can look up to. It makes me feel good inside 
I go and climb it sometimes because they haven t yet 
made a law to fix it for Europeans ody—AUeen Blankes. 

So to me there are more kicks m the Cape Aan Jo bu g 
can rive. There, crime is vicious, the gang life is tough 
one idea only in everybody’s mind-get rich quick 
over everybody else’s dead body. That’s not the way 
to make a business. You can’t trust and you can t g 
trust. There is no respect. Everybody is cowing the bo 
down as soon as he gets up. One boss plays jff . 
against a third; gang wars going on all hours of the ni^t. 
And there are more Kaffirs up there than in the Cape, 
thousands of them, miUions, trotting around half wild, 
ready to do anything for anybody for ^ couple of bob. 
The thing I saw up there was that the black man tr 
the black man far worse than the white man treats _• 
The black man robs the black, beats up the black, t 
to get protection money from him, buys up large p 
of the slums and rents it out at a hell of a Pr»ce m b , 
crowding thirteen, fourteen people into a p ace a 
built for six or even four. Nothing lives ^here. 
struggles. There is no life. There is only a s nigglu 
Hoi^le, horrible. You can’t blame ^he whit^, thc> 
couldn’t have made anything so deep and homb 
that. They are far too stupid for that. 1 don t know ab^ 
all those things which make the slums and maxe 
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and poor and keep the rich in money and the poor living 
in filth. 

Sometimes people have tried to explain to me that 
there are laws not made by any parliament which cause 
these things and that there is nothing anybody can do 
about it. I don’t understand all that. 1 can only say it is 
horrible to see people living like that without any pleas¬ 
ure and with no hope for themselves and no hope for 
the children. It seems to me that you can move up from 
the slums and move out of the dirt if you try and you 
can get pleasure for yourself if you are healthy and have 
pride; why all people don’t feel like this 1 don’t know. I 
feel it and I follow the feeling. Tommy and people like 
that say, "But you are an exception.” Why I should be an 
exception I don’t know. They say it’s wrong to expect 
all people to think like I do and to expect that all people 
like the same things. Very well. I agree now, but that 
doesn’t mean I understand it. I don’t. It seems a terrible 
waste. Johannesburg seems a terrible waste. Even 
of a waste, it seems to me, than the worst parts of the 

When we got back from there I had a strong feeling 
of wanting to get as far away from the slums and from 
the kind of people who accept the slums as I could. 1 
didn’t want to hear that it was no good fighting 
it, that such things had to be and that you could find 
them anywhere in the world. I didn t want to hear ^a 
there was nothing anybody could do about it, that w a 
I said should be done was too simple, wasn t even pos¬ 
sible. After a time when they go on at you like ffiat you 
begin to believe them or think that your own ideas are 
wrong or silly, and I didn’t want that to hajyen 
my ideas were important for me; perhaps were no 
good to anybody else but they were the only things that 
really worked for me. So I began to look amund for a 
place that was out of all that, where I could ve 
wanted to without having the streets throw themselves 
me every time I opened the front door or pu ‘ 
the curtains in the morning. It could not be ^ Pjace that 
I already knew and Uked because those p ^ , 

Europeans only. It must be a place where no ^ 

thought of looking and very few of the 

have found that, I suppose, way up m the north of the 
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Cape or up in the desert part, but I wanted it in the 
peninsula and within sight of the sea that makes the 
peninsula into a place for the good life. I used to drive 
all over it, driving slowly looking out for places, asking 
about who owned land where it might be possible to 
build. 

At last I got narrowed down to the bottom west side 
of the peninsula where it is wild and windy and there arc 
only a few houses far apart squeezed in amongst trees. 
I saw a notice of a house for sale at the top of a gravel 
road which turned off the tar road and went away down 
towards the sea and got lost in bush and trees. 1 turned' 
down it, very rough and sandy with the car jumping 
about; it cut across the veldt without ditch or hedge or 
fence to divide it off. There was no cultivation, of the 
veldt—stony, tough grass, short. Then through some bush 
that came right up against the car and was as high as the 
car; then trees, those small pines all twisted with the 
pain of the sea winds and two blue gums straight and 
tall and an oak tree spreading across the house which 
stood square to the drive as you come around the last 
comer. It was the most peculiar house I had ever seen, 
being something like the Dutch farmhouses but with 
rounded-out windows and two sorts of pointed towers on 
each end with a small window in the towers and all the 
rest of it slung around between them with a wide ve¬ 
randah covered over with curved corrugated iron painted 
in red and white stripes and glassed in at one end. I sat 
in the car and looked at it for a long time trying to 
make head or tail of it, like I sit working out “a house 
where we are going to do a job; but you couldn’t do it 
with this thing. It really was a funny house. It made 
you want to giggle at it. I got out and went to the door 
and a little fierce old lady came to it and treated me 
with respect and said her daughter was doing all the 
business about the sale and she herself was going to 
die in a few weeks and her daughter wanted to turn her 
out of the place she had lived in all her life and wlvJt 
did I think about that. Also her daughter said they must 
sell it because they had no money but that wasnt 
true—she had a lot of money that her daughter didn t 
know about but she couldn’t find it. She had put it some¬ 
where a long time ago when her husband was alive, but 
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although she had looked everywhere she could think of 
she couldn t find it. She didn t want to ask her daughter 
to help her because the daughter was mean. 

“Oh, she’s mean, mean, mean,” she kept saying. “She 
gives me turnips and I don’t like them. She won’t give me 
artichokes, which is all my old stomach can make do 
with. You know I have a very weak stomach and turnips 
are no good for it.” 

I don’t think she realized I was colored. She prob¬ 
ably couldn’t see very well and was probaUy talking for 
the first time for a long time to somebody. It was very 
peculiar to hear all that stuff coming out as if she 
was talking to her son. I didn’t have a chance to say 
anything. He wanted to show me a picture of her hus¬ 
band and then she showed me pictures of her daughter 
when she was a little girl and kept saying, “Oh, it was 
all going to be different, you know, very different.” I 
don’t know how long it was before the daughter came in, 
but the old lady talked all that time—^more than an hour, 
it must have been—and showed me all sorts of little 
things out of drawers and things she took out of en¬ 
velopes. 

When the daughter came she straightaway was sus¬ 
picious of me and treated me like a colored and asked 
me roughly what I wanted and told her mother to be 
quiet. At first she didn’t believe that I wanted to buy the 
house, but I said I would pay cash for it and would pay 
it the next day. Then she changed a little. She said how 
hard life was for them and how they couldn’t grow any¬ 
thing there and the money the father left had all gone 
and the place was too big for them and so on. She said 
aU this over her shoulder as she showed me the house 
and said how they had let this bit lie and that bit here 

they had shut up, making excuses for the dust and the 

cobwebs and the damp. She was English and she hated 
the country. She couldn’t leave “Mother” who was al¬ 
ways going to die and never did. “I suppose she told 

you.” And all the time a mangy dog was following us 

around and every few moments she would shout at the 
dog, “Rufus, come away from there. Now you know you 
are not to go in there,” and the dog put its tail down 
and stood still, looking as if it was going to cry or burst 
Out screaming. I asked what they were going to do if 
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they sold the place. “I’m going to put Mother into a 
home and take a trip to England. I’m going mad here in 
this country.” It wasn’t at all any more like colored and 
white. Here also was somebody longing to talk. She 
looked old and worn out and dried up. It was really ter¬ 
rible to see all the raw nerves lying open on the flesh 
of these two people and the raw nerves of the dog too. 

I didn’t want the house after she had shown me 
around. It was full of her high voice and seemed as miser¬ 
able as the dog, as though it had been shouted at all its 
life for not being a different kind of house. I began to 
feel miserable and when we got back to the front room 
the old lady had made some tea that had no color in it. 
There were some biscuits on a plate and the daughter 
said that Mother should have taken out the cake and 
Mother said they had given the last to the dog yester¬ 
day and the daughter said they couldn’t possibly oft'er 
such biscuits to anybody but handed me the plate and 
said, “Perhaps you’ve got strong teeth” and smiled for 
the first time. She took one herself and began to break 
it up and give it to the dog, who didn’t really want 
it, but she scolded him and kept putting it under his nose 
so that he took it. They kept calling me “Mister—er” 
and each time I said my name. But it made no difference; 
they didn’t seem to hear it. 

I saw then, sitting there, how it is with some of the 
whites who have come from England, who came in the 
old days for the gold and ostrich feathers and diamonds 
and somehow got left or left their families in the land. 
Often I had seen women like this daughter and this 
mother and wondered how they lived and where they 
fitted in because they didn’t seem part of the whites at 
all, not part of the lords-of-the-earth whites. There are 
quite a few of them left still in odd places, usually 
women living together like this, struggling, trying to keep 
up the appearance of it all. They are the ones who are 
kindly to their servants if they have any and give them 
the old clothes and sometimes bits of food. And they are 
always poor. I felt very sorry for this couple; they were 
treating me like a rich white. They had nothing left m 
their lives. The old lady was not long for life and the 
daughter didn’t have much to make anything of. They 
wanted three thousand for the house and the land. 
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was too much and I had to say so. I said straight out the 
most I could give was two thousand and 1 could give them 
ppsh in a day or two. No, they said, three thousand. 
They couldn’t take less. But they were thinking of the 
cash when they said it and there wasn’t much strength in 
their voices. I pointed out how there was no electricity, 
no services at all, post, dirt carts, deliveries. There were 
no proper sewers even. The land was poor and petered 
out in sand dunes down at the sea; the garden didn’t 
seem to be able to produce anything with any health in 
it and there was a lot that had to be done to the house. 
Parts of the roof were falling through at one place. 

It was a struggle in them. The place had most of their 
lives in it to add to the value and it was that that they 
couldn’t bring themselves to give away. I felt mean and 
if I hadn’t seen that it was the only place I would get 
for the kind of life I wanted I would have left it; I 
don’t think they would even have got two thousand for it 
from a white man working through an agent. I told them 
that in a polite roundabout way. At last the daughter 
took me outside where already a sea mist was coming 
up and bringing more misery to the house. She made 
out it was her mother that was holding things up and 
that she would settle for two thousand in cash if I would 
agree to pretend to the mother it was really three thou¬ 
sand. I said I would but I thought the old lady was a lot 
shrewder than the daughter gave her credit for, I didn t 
mind making the pretense, but I couldnt see ^it working 
for long. Anyway that would be the daughter s probletn. 
So I went in and thanked the old lady for her tea and 
told them I would return the next morning and settle it 
all up. I said if they were happy I would take down the 
board my way out and diey agreed. I got into the 
car and the daughter and the dog watched me dnve 
off. 

The sea mist was on the window of the car and creep¬ 
ing up the gravel track. The land sloped up from the house 
to the tar road and went on up beyond that to a wooded 
range, part of the mountain spine that holds the ^nmsula 
steady and firm out in the two oceans that wash around 
it. I was as gray in my thoughts as the mist and drove 
fast out of it, the car skidding and bucking on the trac 
worn into ruts by the rains. When I got to the top of it and 
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turned on to the tar I stepped out to pull down the 
board. And when I laid hands on it and felt its roughness 
I seemed to come down to earth from somewhere unreal. 
I stopped in the work of yanking the board out. I won¬ 
dered if I was right, if I shouldn’t hang on and wait for 
something better. TTiere wasn’t a house in sight; there 
was no traffic on the road. It was a lost place—no 
shops, no post office, the nearest one eight miles away 
and sdl the shops on the other side of the mountain at 
Simonstown. But if I didn’t want the dirty streets, this 
was the only other sort of place I could get and I was 
lucky to have found this. Usually such a place would be 
bought up by some businessman and used for fishing 
holidays and for the children’s school holidays. It was 
just the fact that they had not yet advertised it in the 
papers that left it stUl open for me. And besides, I said 
out loud to myself, lool^g down into the mists already 
thick over the trees, besides, there is something about 
this place that says “Yes.” 

So I pulled up the board and threw it on one side 
face down and got back into the car. I felt strange and 
very far from being a colored man who had a gang, veiy 
far from being a man who had grown up in a pondokkie 
on the Flats and whose mother was buried under a pile 
of rubbish. This place was going to cut me off from all 
that. This place was going to keep me apart from my own 
kind and from all kinds. Maybe I would get like those 
two, I thought, sort of cast up on a deserted beach, all 
twisted and worn smooth in places like a log that does 
not any longer look like wood but like something that 
was once alive and moving in a sun but made a sin 
against the sun and has been punished by the cold 
winds and the sea. That pulling up of the board and 
throwing it to one side was the thing I had always planned 
and dreamed, but when it happened it didn’t seem like 
there should be a celebration. I felt miserable. And as 
lonely as a sick baboon. 

All the way back in the car I tried to make the house 
a new place with different furniture. I put paint on it 
and carpets on the floors and thought out which rooms 
would be for what, but I couldn’t cheer myself up. The 
place wouldn’t come to life. It was empty. The new car¬ 
pets and chairs had nobody to walk on them or sit in 
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them. There was just me and there were these bits of 
furniture. Leu would never live there; nobody I knew 
would live there, not for very long anyway. In the fine 
weather they would come or come to get away from 
police hunts. But in the winters I would be there alone. 
I could see myself alone in the place and the feeling 
wasn’t nice. I felt lonely just thinking about it. I kept 
saying, “Wait till you get there” and kept on planning the 
place to make it look like a home and friendly so that 
perhaps people would want to stay there. That seemed 
to me to be the thing—get it looting good, then make 
plans for somebody to share it with me. 

But all that night I felt bad and wondered if I had 
done the right thing, whether I wasn’t going to slowly turn 
rotten from inside and grow old and be forgotten out 
there hidden away in a sea mist and twisted by the sharp 
winds. That was the biggest fight I had to put up, the 
thing that was hardest in my life, trying to keep alive, 
trying to keep in touch from my house by the sea. And 
fighting the loneliness. It is stUl going on, not as bad as 
it was at the beginning, but it is always just down the 
path, behind the trees, coming up quickly over a bright 
afternoon like the sea mist does and smothering you. 
Everything else was easy in comparison with it. It is 
the real struggle for life, my life, the one I want to lead. 
I used to think that once 1 had the money it would be aU 
ri^t; but only when I got the money and when I 
bought the house I had planned for, only then did the 
struggle really begin and it wasn’t the kind of struggle 
you have others fighting with you, alongside you. You 
couldn’t take a revenge on anything like you could on a 
white who had treated you rough or had tried to hold 
you down in the gutter. And you couldn t see how the 
fight was going. There was nothing coming in 
could count and write down as a total in a book. One ay 
fife is grand and you have won the struggle, the next 
day you get a shot of the mist and your belly turns sour 
and you see the fight hasn’t even started. 

It was nearly two months after I had bought the place 
that I slept there. The old lady and her daug ter wan e^ 
time to make arrangements for leaving and 
together things I wanted and taking thein down there 
Working a bit at parts of the place that neede so g 
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done to them immediately; but finally they went like two 
lost children scared of everything, certain of nothing and 
I had the place to myself. I spent a fortnight working 
hard,^ sometimes with Lea helping me, scrubbing and 
painting them out of the place, washing the smell of the 
dog away, starting to malce that kind of love to it that 
you have to if you want to get a place on your side Len 
thought I was crazy the way I talked to the place- at 
least he said he thought that. But then you talk to a car 
you talk to a scrubbing brush and a gun. You talk to 
yourself. Len couldn’t understand the business of the 
house. There was a lot of leeway between his ideas 
and mine. Lyle would have understood, and Miss Lorraine, 
she would have understood, but not Len nor any of the 
gang. They fought of it as a hideout, not as a home, a 
place for lying down in, for having a gay time in but 
not for living. When it didn’t turn out like that I don’t 
know what they thought because they turned away from 
me, treating me like the boss but not giving me their 
thoughts or their laughter and jokes. 

The first night I slept there Len stayed too and we 
cooked a big supper and had some of that soft wine in 
the long-necked bottles like the one I had taken from 
the Freyer dining room. But in the morning he said he 
didn t like the place. It was too big, it smelled too 
clean, and when we drove in to the headquarters I could 
see how glad he was to be back amongst the boys and 
the dirty streets. That evening I drove back alone. It was 
a long way from Cape Town, all around the coast road. 
The houses thmned out as you went until there was 
none in the last miles, just bush and trees and the moun¬ 
tain hanging over you. But once inside the house with 
the lamps on and a supper cooking it began to be mine 
and I walked around it singing and talking with a sad 
kind of happiness in me, if you know what I mean. Not 
happy enou^ to laugh, not sad enough to cry or slink off 
to bed like a wet dog. 

At that time of moving in I had two big jobs on my 
bands which took my mind off being lonely and one 
was a big success, much bigger than we thought, and 
we came out of it with a payroll of eight thousand 
pounds. This was a lift to the gang and to Len, who 
had been against it, but it was something I had been 
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planning for over a year and I went out on it myself. 
I think it was that that kept me the respect of the gang* 
who were beginning to think I had gone soft or silly! 
It was the beginning of big things for them because the 
pattern was easy once it had been set and it was a thing 
that hadn’t been done by anybody in a big way before. We 
did six in a row down in the Cape and then I sent Len 
and two of the others up to Jo’burg to make a run 
there. It was the one thing I had seen in Jo’burg that 
tempted me, the pa3nrolI business. 

It was a great success. Len worked on his own, didn’t 
let on to any of the other gangs, took no one into his 
plans and didn’t push it too hard. He did seven and 
came back with eleven thousand. Eight hundred of that 
we burned, breaking our hearts, but I got a tip-off that 
the numbers of the notes were known. It was something 
that nobody had taken much notice of until we stretched 
out; after that all numbers were listed. In those cases 
we still did the job but kept the notes out of circulation 
for two years. Also of course we could pass notes in 
small country stores where they could hardly read and 
where they would be unlikely to have heard of the jobs. 
Also Indian dealers and coloreds would take anything, 
expecting it to be stolen, and get it moving around their 
customers so that it stayed away from banks and places 
where they checked notes. With all that money around 
discipline got a bit loose and I had to take strong meas¬ 
ures to keep the gang from going wild. That has always 
been the way. The more we get, the harder it becomes to 
keep them out of trouble, to keep them together. They 
seem to want to run into the police station. They get a 
lust for calling trouble by its first name, whistling to it 
and thinking that when it comes to the kiss they can get 
away. And women were making a lot of trouble. They 
can smell success from far off. They come around the 
boys and clean them out; they get hold of secrets through 
the boasting mouths and the next thing is you have to 
pack fast and move. We lost two good fellows through 
women and one of them lost his life, but the others 
wouldn’t learn and that trouble is there all the time. 

My own feeling about women apd my house was like 
Lyle’s when we were in the shadow. I didnt want a 
woman pusliing things around and putting her mark on 
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the place. The house was growing into me and was 
part of all that had gone to get it. It was really my whole 
life with wall around it. I didn’t want a woman tapping 
around with her chitchat and her sandals and all the other 
loose ends they drag with them through their life 
through all lives that they cross. 

I went there at the end of a summer and had my first 
knowledge of it as a place of winds and mists and the 
thick rains that come like whiplashes. Some nights it 
seemed as if the sea was being scooped up in a big dish 
and chucked out over the house and in the morning it 
looked like it, with all under water. I got a big thrill out 
of those storms coming in from the Atlantic with nothing 
to stop them. I used to get worked up and sometimes 
would go out and shout in the wind, shout all the hate 
and anger out of me because there was no place for it in 
the house. I didn’t want it to lie down in me like a dog 
and lie there getting a mange on it. I saw how it could 
become a sickness if it stayed too long inside without 
having something to get its teeth into. When the time 
came each year to go out to that farm where Lyle was 
left behind I could feel that the flames rising from the 
fields were rising out of me too, burning up through me, 
and each year it was as if the pressure behind them was 
greater, as if they were being forced up through me like 
a. gas fiame or those steel-cutting things. And this was 
only because as the years went by there was less and less 
I could get rid of it on. The jobs were things that were 
done. I didn’t see how*. I sometimes didn’t even see where. 
Once or twice I went out. Otherwise it was figures, ac¬ 
counts, plans but no big kicks, none of the excitement 
nor any of the afterglow, the feeling of having cheated 
the white, made him poorer and perhaps look a fool. 

So I needed things like those storms to let fly at; I 
needed to let it out. That hate and anger is a bad thing 
to have in you. When you are young it puts the zip in 
your inuscles and drives you along to think fast and 
act quickly, to take chances, try your luck. But later 
when you get money and stuff and there isn’t any more 
need for you to push at the world as if everything was 
in your way, then it can go back in you and start tearing 
you up from the inside. I had a couple of bad years be¬ 
fore I knew what was happening in me. I lashed out and 
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liked it when I connected; I wanted to wreck anything 
that looked as if it had been made with pride and per¬ 
haps a bit of love as well in the making. When we weren’t 
busy on jobs I sometimes gathered a few chaps together 
and we went out and broke up fences on a farm or broke 
down vines or smashed up a plow or something that 
had been left out in the fields. Always I felt ashamed 
afterwards, but also I felt easy and could lie stUl for a 
month or so without anything itching in my arms and 
down the inside of my legs. When I knew what it was and 
after I got the house out there I eased off that sort of 
nonsense and just went mad on my own with no harm to 
anyone. It was not that I minded smashing up farm 
^uff and aU that. Anything against the goddam whites is 
fine for me; but that was kid’s stuff and to take it so seri¬ 
ously, to make such a "big thing out of it as I did when I 
was at it, that is what I felt ashamed about. 

The thing I noticed was that after I got the house and 
was away from the dirt and the people white and coffee- 
colored and when I had the storms and the wildness there, 
it was only now and again that I felt the stuff rise up in 
me, black and boiling. I began to lose the anger and the 
hate slowly, lose the feeling of it anyway. I noticed that 
I began to get a surprise in the mornings, when I shaved, 
to see that my skin was colored. Perhaps it was because 
of my clothes, which were well made out of good material 
and the kind of clothes you see on the rich whites. It 
wasn’t that I thought of myself as white, merely that I 
was surprised I was colored. For a colored to do all that 
I had done was unusual. When I saw myself in the 
mornings it would be after lying awake in bed think¬ 
ing of the past and of the future and what I still wanted. 
In the mirror I saw someone who was not supposed 
to want anything nor supposed to have anything but to 
be always ready to serve the white baas. With the sur¬ 
prise came also a small fear that perhaps one day I 
Would have to pay for all my luck and for what I had 
that made me different —not pay in a way of loss but in 
n Way of pain or shame. I still have that feeling, only 
niore strongly. I fear shame. I write that down after sit¬ 
ting for half an hour trying to write it, I fear the shame 
of being brought naked before the whites and made to 
dance for their amusement, made to work for their pro t, 
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without being able to use my brain or make decisions. 
I fear the time when I will be robbed of the opportunity 
to decide and to plan. And that fear began in the 
house when I was perhaps .sometimes too proud. Also 
the thoughts of getting old and dying came in the house 
and probably they came because of that old woman who 
wanted to tell somebody so much before she died. It 
was that waste, worse than the waste in Johannesburg, 
that made me uneasy. I wanted to know what things 
were for, life and brain and muscle, if there was something 
they could do that was the thing they were meant to do. 
I didn’t want to take the wrong road and end up in a 
blind alley like those two who had ended up in that house 
in the mist with a colored man coming to buy it from 
them and wait impatiently for them to move out and 
move on. 

But these things you cannot talk about with others. 
You cannot even think about them for long. They don’t 
lead you anywhere; you can’t make a plan that will take 
care of them. I just put it down here, as being part of 
the house and what the house meant. You would think 
that the house must have meant misery, with all these 
black thoughts and the beginning of fears, but it did not. 
When the summer came it was a wonderful place. In 
the winter it wrapped you up and was warm. It kept 
many things away and the sea mist kept things away. I 
saw that even if it had not been that house in that place, 
the same thoughts in some form would have come in any 
other house. There was so much I could not have and 
so much I could not do that it was only to be expected 
that sooner or later I would be narrowed down to such 
thoughts. I was left with myself and with putting my 
house in some kind of shape that would please me and 
keep me satisfied till the day I died. There wasn’t much 
use in being full of that hate and anger any longer. There 
wasn’t much it could do. Now, at this time, there isn’t 
much of it left, not of the kind that makes the blood run 
hot. That’s why I have sat down these nights to write 
about some of the things that have happened, before the 
thing goes out of me. There is only one thing to tell that 
is part of all that and that will be all of the life up to 
now. And any day now it will be summer, which is 
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not a time to be sitting around with a pencil tryin? to 
remember how words look; for, you must know I am 
making this land here grow things for me. It’s a new kick 
to me to make things grow. 



One afternoon in the first spring I was there_I 

think it was a Saturday afternoon—I heard a car roar¬ 
ing down the track and approaching the house at a tre¬ 
mendous speed. There was a sharp cough and grunt of 
the engine as it pulled up and 1 went out on to the 
verandah to see who it was. There was a low white sports 
car covered in red dust and sitting in it was a young 
feUow, white, with a girl. The fellow was just getting out. 
He saw me and called over, “Hey, you there, fetch your 
boss, will you?” I came down the steps because I 
couldn’t see the person clearly through all the dust the 
car had thrown up. He came towards me, a nice-looking 
chap, smiling and full of speed and the scent of tlie girl. 
“Where’s the boss?” I told him I was the boss. This was 
my house. He stopped and looked again at the house 
and then at me. The girl got out and came to him. She 
had heard what I said. They both stood there looking 
me over. Then he said, “I want water for the radiator. 
Get some water for me, wUl you?” 

“Surely” I said and turned in, going to the kitchen for 
a jug. When I came back from the kitchen with a big 
enamel jug full of water they were in the front room 
and she was shuffling through some things on my desk. 
She looked very guilty when I stopped in the door.^ 

“Nice place you have here,” the fellow said with a 
small laugh. 

“Here’s the water.” 

“Put it in the car for me, will you?” And they stood 
in the room without making any move to come out. 

I said again, “Here’s the water,” and tliis time he came 
towards me and took the jug. 
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She stayed there in the room, so I stayed too. 

"Who had this place before?” I told her the name of 
the people. “What’s happened to them?” I told her where 
they had gone. Then she walked very slowly out of the 
room back to the car and I followed her. She was full of 
a kind of suspicion. He gave me back the jug and asked 
for some more. I filled another and brought it out. 
They were standing talking quickly to each other in low 
voices and drew apart when I came out. I thought, My 
boy, here is the beginning of some kind of trouble. Then 
they were nice in that kind of way that tries to keep a 
person quiet and make them think nothing is wrong. 

When he had filled up and handed me the jug he asked, 
“Did you buy the place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hmm” he said, smiling as if it was a lie I had told 
him but a lie he wouldn’t disbelieve for a while. “Rich 
man, hey?” And he got back into his car with the girl. 
She was looking at me curiously and looking around at 
the house. 

*‘You live here all the time?” she asked. 

"Yes.” 

“Very nice,” she said in a mocking way and they 
drove off. 

I stood there with the jug in my hand, following the 
cloud of dust that rose up above the bushes. I stood 
there until the sound had gone. What now? I thought. 

I went to the desk that the girl had been looking at. 
The papers on it were my writing exercises that -I always 
do, copying things out from books and such like to im¬ 
prove my reading and general education. For a precau¬ 
tion I went through the desk and took out anything that 
might point to the gang. I burned all such papers and 
letters and bits of notes and took the ashes down to the 
beach with me and threw them into the sea. My money 
I had in a very safe place where no one would find it, so I 
didn’t bother about that. Then I waited. I knew some¬ 
thing else was going to happen. It was a bad time, that 
waiting. Two days I waited, not knowing when I would 
hear a car coming,, listening for it. I tried going down 
to the beach and fishing but all the time I was listening. 
Then on the morning of the third day I heard not one 
but two cars. I went out on to the verandah to wait for 
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them. When they came around the bushes I saw they 
were what I had expected, police cars. There were two 
policemen in the first and four in the other. The two 
got out, the driver a big fellow over six foot. I felt like 
a guilty colored caught with a pound note. 

They spoke to me Like they speak to all coloreds who 
are always thought to be guilty. “Come on, inside,” 
said the big fellow and marched on in. I went in behind 
the second chap. This second chap began straight¬ 
way to pull open all the drawers in the desk while the 
other one asked me questions: where did I get the place, 
when, from whom, how much did I pay for it, how could 
I prove it, what did I do for a living. I told him these 
things except the last as polite as I could. I felt I had 
to hang on to my temper and my fear which was seep¬ 
ing through into my throat, making it dry. This fear was 
because of my skin, I knew there was no justice for my 
skin. I knew one slip would bring them do^vn on top of 
me with all their white lords behind them ready to Wk 
them up against me, with all their laws behind them 
made to give them the whip hand, the hand they always 
itch to use. I had to be polite but not seem cringing be¬ 
cause that provokes them. I had to be firm but not make 
out that I knew that whatever they did they had to do 
with some rags of the law wrapped around it to make it 
look as if it were lawful. The fellow at the desk put all 
the papers in a case. I was on the point of asking to see 
the search warrant and stopped in time. They don’t like 
being asked tliat sort of thing. That tries to make them 
out as if they are criminals, they think, and then they 
get very cheeky. I thought that they were the kind who 
would want me to ask for the search warrant so that they 
could play it a bit, tease it a bit. I knew they wouldn t 
have driven all that way with all those men if they hadn t 
got all the papers on them that they should have to make 
it seem like law. I did say, “What’s the matter? and 
was told to hold my tongue. The paper of the sale they 
put in the bag. Then the big one started to go through 
the house with the second fellow following him ready to 
do what his chief told him—lift’ up carpets, pull out a 
bed, move a cupboard. 

I followed on behind the two. It was like the first 
day I came to the house only now I was the dog that 
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was shouted at Then when they had finished in the 
house and made a mess of it they went out to the back 
and into the garage. They made a mess of that, went 
up into the loft above the garage and made a mess there, 
throwing things' all over the place. When we came out 
I saw the other four were spread out all over the grounds, 
each one with a spade prodding at the soil, looking for 
fresh-turned earth. I had planted my beans and lettuces 
and things and I didn’t want all that hard work dug up 
so I said, “Are you looking for bodies?” The big fellow 
didn’t answer. “Are you looking for the bodies of the 
two women I bought it from?” He stiU didn’t answer. I 
said, “Well, if 1 had killed them I wouldn’t have buried 
them so near the house with all those sand dunes down 
there by the sea and all this open country around.” There 
were miles of bush on each side of me. 

The big fellow turned then and looked at me, “Where 
did you put them then?” He said it quickly, as if he was 
going to catch me out. 

I nearly laughed, it was so stupid. “The one went to a 
home and the other went to England as far as I know.” 

He stood and looked at mo as if he was trying to think 
of some thing smart to say but all that came out was 
“Nobody’s heard of them.” 

“Perhaps they both went to England,” I said. 

He saw, I think, that I was right about the digging and 
he called his men off my vegetable beds. Then he looked 
around at all the country he would have to cover with only 
four men to try and find a small grave and looked down 
the path to the sand dunes and the sea. He would need 
an army to search all that. There was plenty of stupidity 
in him and he had to fight through it to find something 
sensible to say and sensible orders to ^ve. There were 
all these long pauses while he did it. I knew what the next 
thing was before he did. I could see the fine he was on 
and how it was not possible for him to think outside that 
line or to get off it until it reached the terminus. He 
couldn’t search ali that land with five men. The next 
thing, therefore, was to get a confession, to get the mur¬ 
derer to show him the place where the bodies were buried. 

He asked me where the bodies were buried. I asked 
him what bodies. The bodies of the people who owned 
the house. In England, perhaps or one there and one in a 
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home. All ri^t, boys, take him inside. And they 
grabbed me and hustled me into the front room of my 
house. He came in last. I asked him if he was accusing me 
of murder. Shut up. Tell us where you buried them. I 
asked to see the warrant. Shut up, hold your mouth. I 
said I wanted to get a lawyer before I opened my mouth 
again. I knew that wouldn’t impress them. It never does. 
But it would give me an excuse for saying nothing at all, 
because I made up my mind that I wasn’t going to say 
anything except “I want a lawyer first,” no matter what 
they did to me. I half wanted it to be bad what they did. 
I wanted the test of it, to take it and make no sound. It 
seemed like a test to me, the final test of whether I had 
the right stuff in me that made me equal, if not superior, 
to the whites. No cringing, no crying out. They have 
done everything they can with their laws against my 
spirit and ambitions, hopes, desires, all the rest that 
packs in a young man. Now let them have a go at my 
body and see if they get any change out of that. And, boy, 
they had a go. They made a real mess of me. I made it 
worse by smiling all the time or whenever I could. You 
can’t smile with a dirty white fist in your face, but you 
can smile a few moments after. That made it worse, that 
provoked them, but I wanted it to be their worst. Once I 
was through that, and I knew I could get through, then I 
would really be my own man and be able to look down on 
tbp.m for the low things they were, look down without 
hate, just loathing for the lords of the earth. 

At the end I was in such a bloody state that they got a 
bit frightened. Sometimes their bosses don’t always go 
all the way with them when they make a bad beating 
up, not if the bosses can ditch somebody or perhaps get 
some kind of promotion or cover up their own work by 
picking on somebody below them. They are very poorly 
educated people, the white police, more like animals, 
most of them, than men, and they get a bit out of h^d, a 
thing their bosses have to watch and hold back a bit y 
making examples. They were a bit scared and didn t ow 
what to do next. I said I wanted still to see a lawyer. Also 
I said I wanted to go in with them to the police station m 
he charged so that I knew what it was all about. This t ey 
didn’t understand. The last thing a colored is supposed 
to want is to go near a police station. Most of t em are 
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happy to take a beating somewhere and let the whole 
thing drop. They blustered and shouted and kept saying I 
had murdered the two womenj there was no trace of 
them and all that. 

Then I asked if they had seen the shipping companies 
and asked for their lists for the months after I had 
bought the place. This was their shock. They would look 
pretty silly if there on a list of passengers were the names 
of the two people who were supposed to be buried under 
my lettuces. I was feeling good. I had not made a sound. 
My body was strong and healthy. My brain was clear. I 
felt very much as I had felt after the time I had saved 
Miss Lorraine in the sea, good and strong. They said they 
would tell me when to come to the police station I 
said I would follow them in if they didn’t take me. They 
couldnt come and do aU that and then thtnlr j would 
leave it there. So we went in. I looked a bit of a mess. 
The fellow at the police station got a shock when he saw 
me and I said that I wanted a lawyer straightaway. They 

tried to get me to clean up and were suddenly kindly to 
me. 

1 told the lawyer the case was worth any fee he liked 
to name and that set him moving. I said about the ship¬ 
ping company and the first go he got the names and the 
dates. At the police station they went into a fiap and spun 
around like fishes pulled up on a pier. “Then we can drop 
the whole business,” they said. “Sorry to have troubled 
you. But the lawyer sunk his teeth in and worried them. 
He was a young Jewish fellow full of go, cheeky as hell 
to them. He didn’t like them any more than I did, but 
then he couldn’t see them as I could out of my colored 
skin and I wasn’t going to push as far as he wanted to. I 
wanted the victory. I wanted to show that a colored can 
cry quits and let go even when he’s got the whip in his 
hand not through any fear of them but just because 
he s big enough to say all men make mistakes. That 
was the last thing in my feeling to show to myself that 
all I had thought .was real and true and that I was not 
a weak vicious thing just because I was colored and of 
mixed blood. It was my test for my blood, to see if all 
mat the whites said about this blood mixture was true. 

It was much easier for me than I had ever thought it 
would be. I wanted to punish a bit, drive in a bit, but I 
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not ™^t to feel held by it Dice it was in the sand 
dunes mth that white boy with the book. There I couldn’t 
let go. I went on to the end. Now I wanted to have the 

strength over my hate to draw back from it and let it 
spUl out harmlessly. 

It was strange to me that it was the lawyer I had to 
hold back more than myself. He was steaming with it, 
flames coming out of his top. He was getting M.P.s lined 
up and societies and God knows what. But this is the 
strange thing—the people that feel the indignation but 
do not have the suffering are far more angry than those 
who have to live with the injustices all their lives. Perhaps 
it is a guilty conscience; perhaps they feel guilty that 
they haven’t done more to prevent it going on and have 
actually got something out of it themselves that makes 
them boil over. The social-service thing is part of it. 
That is surely guilty consciences trying to shift the 
load. 

But to hear the way some whites carry on you would 
think the police and the government and all other whites 
fed coloreds to their dogs, boiled them in fat first and 
dished them up for the dogs. These people write books 
and articles and things that really m^e you laugh, they 
are so full of anger and hate of their own kind. They 
are eaten up with it. But they don’t really feel all the 
little things that happen every day from the moment you 
are bom colored. These things are much harder than all 
the beatings and the injustices, and these things are only 
the way a white man looks at you, talks to you, the way 
he suspects you, the way he holds you down from stretch¬ 
ing up into the sun. If the white man could be generous, 
the colored could be proud and with pride he would be 
clean; and clean, he would be honest, more honest Aan 
he is, and honest, he could be altogether a decent citizen 
doing good for his country, having pride in it. Votes and 
aU that can come later. 

There in that police station I got the feUow to admit 
he had gone too far and that he had made a mistake and 
be even went so far as to say he was sorry. The lawyer 
Was barking at him all the time but he got it out. We 
stood and faced each other like men and he^^^t it 
out—“Listen, I’m sorry.” That was enough. I said, “That s 
okay, then. These things happen.” I would have liked to 
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have held out my hand but I knew he couldn’t take it 
with another white man standing by. I think he might have 
if the lawyer wasn’t there. The lawyer thought I was a 
fool to let the opportunity for revenge slip by, but 1 
talked liim around, saying the kind of things I have^ just 
written down here and he saw it that way at last with a 
wad of notes to hold it down in him. Then it was “I must 
say I respect you enormously for that attitude. It’s 
big.” And all the soft stuff came into his voice and into 
his eyes. “If only more people could be like that.” And 

What he meant was that it was very unusual for 
coloreds to be like that. And that is natural. Can you 
expect a colored who hasn’t had the advantages and the 
good time I have had to see things like that? Never. He 
is sodden with hate. He has such a big reckoning to make 
for all the things that have held him down in the gutter 
and that will hold his kids down, will make all his work 
useless, all his honest efforts worthless, that he can’t see 
straight or see at all when the chance comes for a revenge. 

That is the stupidity of the whites. They have no imagi¬ 
nation. Tney can’t put themselves in the place of such 
people who have just as many years on earth as they, 
who start off with the same hopes and nerves and desires 
but who can see that not in any one of those years, not 
even if they live double that length, will they have a 
chance to enjoy one little per cent of the things the whites 
enjoy, of the things of the earth that are good and pleas¬ 
ant for a man. The iron goes into them and works in them 
every day, twisting and turning so that they must deaden 
the feelings widi berry wine or dagga or brandy when 
they can get it. The whites do the same when they come 
up against something tou^, some disappointment, a 
horse that doesn’t win, or when all their hopes fall down 
in front of them and the good life they were going to 
live misses them out. Then they take to the cheap brandy 
and the drugs they can afford. And where is the differ¬ 
ence? Brandy instead of berry wine. Good tobacco in- 
stead of dagga and oak leaves and such-like stuff. That s 

the difference; and it’s not much. 

But now here’s the strange thing. Those police there 
couldn’t accept what I did. How they really felt about it I 
don’t know, but they have never left me alone since that 
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day. They come out to the house at all odd times and 
poke about. They are full of suspicions. I suppose it is 
trying to find out where I get my money from, how a 
colored can live a life like that which is a damned sight 
better than a lot of those policemen live themselves. 
They won’t leave me alone. But they won’t press me, 
won’t push hard. They are like midges or horse flies, worry¬ 
ing. They can’t take defeat. 

I suppose they wiU go on until they get something. They 
may do that. There’s plenty waiting for them. When I 
think what they could pin on me I almost blush with 
pride, I could keep that sergeant writing all night. Maybe 
it will come. I’ve eased off a lot lately and will ease off 
more, I’ve got enough by to last me my lifetime and make 
it a good life. But it isn’t me so much any more and what 
I want as the gang I have made. That controls me quite a 
bit. There are some that depend altogether on me for their 
bread and for their children’s food and shelter. They have 
started to live on a higher standard than they could do in 
any other way and I can’t drop them. That would make 
bitterness which would crawl in under my door and bite 
at me. Also there are the kids I put through school and 
two I have sent overseas to study medicine. They can’t 
be dropped just like that and I can’t keep them all going 
out of my pocket without filling my pocket. I really 
doing the white man’s work for him and using his money 
to do it; but he won’t thank me for that. And it won’t 
help him any in the day of reckoning. 

What I want to do most is to set an example. Here’s a 
fellow bom in a pondokkie who has got free and who 
lives his own life as he wants to and gets good out of that 
life for himself, is happy in it. I want to show that it can 
be done, that there is no weakness in die blood. So many 
coloreds have come to believe this thing of weakness. It 
holds them down. Even when they rise to some posidon 
they are still ready to be knocked down by this thing. You 
can see them stepping careful like a scared buck, stepj^g 
dainty in case anybody throws the thing at them and they 
fall flat back into the slum and the dirt and the drink. 

Anyway that’s all I want to say about how it is and 
has been with me. There’s lots more I could say and a lot 
more I want to say, but what the hell’s the good, and 
may be wrong about everything, A fellow can be wrong 
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in all his ideas and not find out for years. And with the 
coming of the end of winter, why waste the time? It goes 
in at the eyes and comes out God knows where. My 
lettuces and the beans and turnips and so on are much 
more worthwhile than all these words I have written. And 
it is coming time to attend to the lettuces. 

There is one thing, thou^, I must write down, a 
thing that has got into my mind like a fly gets in the 
comer of a window, buzzing all the time. 

I read in one of those bedside, thought-for-the-day 
books this little piece which I copy out: 

The fact itself of causing the existence of a 
human being is one of the most responsible actions 
in the range of human life. To undertake this responsi¬ 
bility, to bestow a life which may be either a curse or 
a blessing, unless the being on whom it is bestowed 
will have at least the ordinary chances of a desirable 
existence, is a crime against that being. 

And I thought of my white father and of my mother 
with the marble in her skeleton and of me. “Yes, yes, 
yes,” I said when I read it, “it was a crime that man 
committed; it was.’* And then the very next thing I 
said, out loud, although no one was there to hear me, was 
“But who is going to punish that crime? And when? 
And where?” And that’s where I stop. 
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Enclose price listed for each book, plus lo^ extra 
per book to cover exist of wrapping and mailing. 























^'A bifter sl'ory, told m a tone of 

great intensity in the first person singular, 
of how it feels to be poor, colored, an orphan, 

a South African, and a bastard. . .. 

The scene is present-day South Africa, and 
the narrator is male."— The A'eii? Yorker 


"There lying in a hollow of the side of the 
dune is a white fellow naked, with a hat on, lying 
on a towel reading a book. He looks up as my 
shadow falls over him. He is long and thin and 
white as milk in that strong sunlight. He looks up 

and I see a terrible fear come into his face- 

"The white man is boss, is he? With that look 
on his face? I wanted to see more of it. I looked 

around quickly. There was nobody in sight- 

"I slapped his face with my open hand to see 
what he would do.... I hit him on the chest and 
saw a red mark come there on the white skin.... 





